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PREFACE. 



This book has been eBpecially written to aesiBt thoeo 
engaged in designing or erecting Cylinder Bridge Piers 
and Abutments, and Concrete, Brick, or Masonry Wells, 
as applied to Bridges, Quay-, Sock-, and River-Walls, etc. 
Many of the cbapters have recently appeared as serial 
articles in Thb ENGINEERING Review. 

It will be seen, by reference to the Table of Contents 
and the Index, that most of the chief points requiring 
attention in the design, sinking, or erection of Cylinder 
Piers or Wells, either by compressed air, dredging, or open- 
air excavation, from the first sketch and calculation to 
the completion of the work, are examined. The strains 
caused by wind-pressure on bridge piers, or the lateral 
thrust of earth on abntmenta and walls, are only very 
cursorily referred to, as there are many excellent treatises 
and papers on those subjects, whereas information on the 
matters herein mentioned is only to be fragmentarily 
obtained, and after considerable research in the various 
engineering journals, books, and reports of this and other 
countries, and especially in the engineering press. 

In 1873 a Miller prize was awarded to the author by 
the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, for a 
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abort paper npon the ealeulations necesBary in designing 
Iron Cylinder Bridge Piers, it being afterwards published 
by permiasion. The pamphlet having been many years 
out of print, and several engineers and bridge-builders, 
here and abroad, having nnsolicitedly testified to their 
having received "much help" from it, the whole subject 
has been considered de novo; and although this is by no 
means an exhaustive treatise, it being a kind of miniature 
cycloptedia on "Cylinder Bridge Piers and the Well 
System of Foondations," and as the application of 
cylinder and well foundations has since been much 
extended, the hope is cherished that the book may be 
equally useful to the Engineer, Bridge-Builder, Contractor, 
and Student. 

J.N. 
LONDON, 1893. 
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CYLINDER BBIBOE PIEKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Gbhbral Desioh. 
Is this book purely theoretical queetioDB will not be epeciall^ ezam- 
ined, the object being to practicollf explain the ctiief points requiring 
ooneideration in the correct design of cylinder bridge piers aiid the 
veil fiTetem of foundationH, and in the prosecution of the sinking opera- 
tions connected therewith. Beference will also be niade to the load 
upon the base, surface friction, methods of eiuking, and the general 
operations neceeeary in the design and erection of bridge piers or wells 
oonstracted according to the methods herein mentioned. 

First, it may be stated as an axiom that no system of bridge piers or 
foundations can be universally recommended, because of the varying 
nature and condition of the ground and the different general circum> 
stances. The cylinder pier system is usually employed where great 
lateral Btability is not required ; it is especially adapted for an insistent 
weight, and where a heavy load haa to be supported without materially 
obstructing a river or waterway. It is obviously safer and cheaper to 
give too much waterway than too little ; but economy of space in 
navigable rivers and rapid tideways is gen^^lly absolutely imperative 
in piers, both during erection and when erected ; therefore, apart from 
other questions, the advantage of the cylinder method of foondations is 
apparent. 

In deciding whether to use well foundations instead of iron cylinders 
filled with concrete, brickwork, or masonry, several questions must be 
taken into consideration, and among others may be named the following : 
The character of the soil, which should be sand or loose strata not 
firmer than sand ; the probability of dibrit, and boulders, and other 
obstructions such as a hard stratum being enconntered, in which case it 
may be advisable to adopt iron cylinders or the caisBon system ; the rela- 
tive cost of the various types of bridge pier, as it may so happen that 
iron is cheap when bricks or Portland cement are dear ; the length of 
&e season during which operetioiiB can be carried on ; and the assured 
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aoM and rapidity of erection. If the pier has to be made in a swift 
curreDt, iron cylioders are to be preferred to wells, as there may be 
difScalty with the joints. In compact soil the difficulty of sinking a 
comparatively blunt-ended cylinder, such as brick or concrete, on a 
curb, gives a decided prefuenoe for an iron cylinder with a fine-cutting 
edge. 

Provided the shoe, or curb, in non-metallic cylinders be made of the 
necessary strength, and the cutting edge of snfficient sharpness to be able 
to penetrate the soil without bending, and provided the ground should not 
be of an unequal degree of hardness, and the steiniug be well bolted and 
bonded, there is no reason why, with due (»re, partly non-metallic 
cylinders should not succeed in all ordinary loose soil. The thin cutting 
edge and complete union of the several parts are the chief advantaget 
of metallic cjlindera over non-metallic ; but, on the other hand, the 
non-metallic possess greater weight, and therefore do not require so 
much loading during sinking operations. A consideration of the merits 
and demerits of each system naturally suggests a combination of the 
two methods of constructioo, by a union of the thin cutting edge of 
the metallic cyUnder with the weight of the non-metallic, the cutting 
edge being at the outside diameter of the well, and the steining supported 
on a plate stiffened and strutted to the iron ring, and the whole of the 
steining bolted to the iron curb,iand bonded throughout ; but it is well 
to remember that with the ordinary curb and usual construction of the 
steining, the well system is very Ufcely to be unsuccessful in any soils 
except loose sand and strata of that nature, unless special dredging 
plant is employed and more than ordinary care taken in nnking the wells. 
In the preceding remarks on the well system and non-metallic cylinders, 
they are not assumed to be sunk by the pneumatio method. 

In situations where there is great packing of ice in the rivers, as in 
North Bussia, Canada, and North America, bridges are not built on 
simple iron-cylinder piers, allLough these have been used in combination 
with the crib and other systems, because they do not afford sufGcient 
lateral stability and weight to resist the packing of ice against them, 
and the severe blows which they would receive from large masses of 
floating ice ; but they have been found most economical for river bridges 
in the tropics. 

A system adopted by Mr. T. W. Kennard, at the Buffalo Bridge, on 
the Cb'eat Western Bailway of Canada — where, owing to the immense 
force of the ice, very maasive piers were required — was as follows : — 
Their lower portions were composed partly of broken stone in timber 
oribwork, and partly of masonry placed within wrougbt-iron cylinders, 
these latter being inside the timber cells ; above the water line the pier 
consisted of ashlar masonry. By these means a cheap and effective pier 
was obtained, the great expense of set masoniy was obviated, there was 
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•nfBcient maBS to reaiBt tha force of the ice, and the piers were erecteil 
much quicker than if conBtructed of aahlBr. The top ring of the 
cylinder was enlarged, so as to meet the next adjacent ring. The 
e; lindere were 1 2 ft. in diameter. The width of the cribwork was 20 fL 
The oylinders wore placed 15 ft apart, from centre to centre, and formed 
a single row. The ahnost constant depth of water was 40 ft Where 
timber is cheap and stone at hand, this syBtem ia economical, quick, and 
effective for rivers suhjoct to ice-floe«, and where great stabilitj and 
weight are eseential. 

The difficulty of binding cylinders together when sunk in a loose 
soil, BO that they may act in accordance, is a reason against the use of 
this eystem for the whole of a pier of an arched bridge, luileBS it is 
combined with other methodti ; but in a firm Btrfttum, with ordinary 
precautionH, there is no reason why they should not be built upon with 
security against both scour and movement from thrust. Formerly 
cylinders from about 6 to 10 ft. in diameter were considered the han- 
diest sizes for sinking ; but now they are used with economy and 
Buccess up t« a diameter of about 21 ft. Cylinder foundations can be 
souk to great depths and in deep water ; they are, in such situations, 
generally to be preferred to brick, masonry, or concrete piers, having no 
casing or requiring the erection of temporaiy cofferdams. The iron 
casing only wants ordinary staging, and protects and Btiffens a cylinder 
bridge-pier, and prevents lateral movement in the hearting. 

With cylinders of Portland cement, one of the cliief precautions to be 
taken is to keepthe interior dry by making thoroughlyeound andreUable 
joints between the blocks. The effects of any leakage of water through 
the casing must be considered, in order that the hearting may be pre- 
served in good icondition, and protected from the action of air and 

In the case of cylinders of considerable height above tha ground, the 
diameter of the column should be BufBciently large to give lateral 
stability ; but as the higher the column the larger the base, it is gene- 
rally sufBcient to calculate the area of the base ; however, the redocing 
ring should not be too abrupt, beoauae the strain on the hearting in that 
portion of the cylinder above the reducing ring should not much exceed 
that below it. The load upon the hearting at the top of the cylinder, at 
the point of enlargement, and at the base, should be calculated. The 
enlarged base afforded by the use of a conical ring is of geneial utili^ 
whwe the strata have no great bearing power ; but when the base of 
the cylinder rests on rock there is no reason why the column ehonld not 
be of one diameter throughout, as the rock is able to hear oa much 
compressive strain as the hearting. 

The best position for the commencement of the enlargement, or 

tapering, is juat above the ground or the bed of the river, as thwa 
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IB then the least posBible obstnictioQ to the river, and increased area of 
the base and surface are obtained. When the lengths of the rioge are 
froni 6 to 9 ft., the diameter of the lower edge of the reducing-ring is 
ordinarily from about 1'4 to 1'5 times the upper diameter, and the slope 
from about ^ to ^ to 1. Tlie conical reducing-piece sometimes bas a 
vertical bearing on the hearting, which may be obtained by having on 
the base of the reducing-ring an internal disc with an opening equal in 
diameter to that of the top rings of the cylinder, the disc being stayed 
and strengthened by vertical ribs. If there is no special reason to the 
contrary, the cylinders should be placed immediately under the main 
girders, and tliey should be braced together either at or about their tops ' 
but care must be taken that tbu bracing is sufficiently high in g bl 

or tidal river, so that a barge or vessel cannot be sunk by b g h Id 
under it. Cast-iron arches are sometimes turned between th ylmd a 
the level of the crown of the arch nearly corresponding w tli th t £ 
the top of the column. When the cylinders are connected t th ir 
■ummits by a girder, and the main beams of the bridg a firmly 
attached by an adjusting expansion arrangement to the tops, and the 
height of the cylinder above the ground is not more tlian four timea the 
diameter, only light bracing, if any, in ordinary situations is usually 
requisite ; but when the main beams rest on rollers bracing is required. 
Should the height of the cylinder above the groimd be from five to 
eight times the diameter, strong bracing is necessary, and it should 
increase as the difference between the height and the diameter of the 
column becomes greater. The tops of the cylinders should be connected 
by horizontal beams. 

The iron cylinder system of bridge foundations is not economical if 
many cylinders have to be sunk close together ; the most efEcient em* 
ployment of that method is where one aylinder is sufGcient for one main 
beam of a bridge, and only two to four cylinders are required for one 
pier. It is generally adopted for foundations in deep water, and of 
considerable depth in the ground. The well system is economical in 
ttind or silt, and where the water is of moderate depth, and when the 
depth is too groat for the employment of compressed air, provided special 
plant and excavating apparatus is used. In a tidal river the iron cylinder 
casing might be omitted at about low-water or flood-level, as the 
masonry or brickwork can then be built np in the open, but it should 
only rest upon the hearting and not upon the iron rings. Where rock 
crops out on the surface, or nearly so, cylindrical foundations are 
suitable, but the surface of the rock must be levelled by divers or by other 
means, so that the cylinder may have a level t>ed ; and the system is 
good if a hard substratum Is sooci reached after penetrating the upper 
strata. 

Id an opening bridge care must be taken that sufScient transrerse 
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Stability is ^ven to the piere, bo m to resist the motion of opening and 
closing ; therefore, should the pier be compoBed of cylinderB, they mnst 
be arranged and braced accordingly. On the Boston and Providence 
Railroad, U.S.A., cylinders 6 ft. in diameter were sunk 10 ft. into the 
mud, and twelve piiea were driven in the interior of the column 40 ft. 
into the mnd, or 30 ft. below the cylinders ; the interior was tlien filled 
-with cement concrete, and increased bearing was thereby gained. 

The cylinder system has been used in the following manner in order 
to shorten the span of a bridge. The diameter of a cylinder has a eet ofE 
of about 1 ft. 6 in., or 2 ft. on each side, upon which are firmly fined two 
inclined struts which support the girdera, in addition to the cylinder 
which is carried up to the underside of the superBtnicture. The base of 
these inclined struts should be out of the reach of blows from barges or 
■hipping, etc., therefore this method appears l>etter adapted for un- 
navigable rivers or land piers, than for rivers with any traffic. 

With regard to the best form for a pier with an iron casing, experience 
shows that the circular is to be preferred, unless there are special reasons 
to the contrary, not only because a better casting can be thereby obtained, 
but also on account of sinking operations, as it has been found that if 
the columns are of an oblong, square, or flat elliptical section, and the 
soil is not homogeneous, they assume in sinking an oblique direction, 
and are difficult to get down in an exactly vertical position. The cylin- 
drical is also the best form for resisting internal pressure and collapse. 
One of the objections to all forms excepting the circular or elliptical, is 
that they only have long straight side walls to resist the pressure of the 
earth, and the various strains during sinking. In all soils likely to swell 
such as some of the clays, the circular form is the best ; and it is the 
strongest form for the amount of metal used. 

In deciding upon the relative position of the cylinders on plan, it 
should be remembered that in sand and moist soils much difficulty has 
been experienced in sinking cylinders when they have been placed veiy 
close together, as they have a tendency to draw one towards the other. 
About 3 ft should be the minimum distance between the surfaces of the 
cylinders ; and for considerable depths practice shows that in sand they 
shoidd not be nearer together than from one-fourth to one-fifth of tlieir 
diameter, the mimraum distance being as before stated. 

If the question arises whether one or two large cylinders should be 
used, instead of many smaller columns, experience seems decidedly to 
point to the former being preferable, as they can bo suck with much 
greater certainty and at a less proportionate cost than the smaller 
cylinders, and are not so liable to get out of the vertical in sinking'. 

In order to lessen the frictional adhesion in sinking, the cutting edge 
is sometimes swelled out a little larger than the other cylinder rings, by 
making the top of the commencement of the Y-shaped cutting edge 
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with an eitenul projection ot abont ^ in. beyond the oatslde diuneter 
<^ itB upper part. The cntting ring is nfoally thicker thftn the Othw 
lengthfl of the cylinder, and is bronght to a taper to facilitate the unk- 
big. It ia generallj about J in. to ^ in. thicker than the ring aboTe ; 
there ia no nae, however, in having a thicker casing, if strength alone ia 
required, than 2^ in., ai the atrength of the metal per aqoar^ inch 
decreaeen -rery conflidenblf bejond a certain thicknees, if the rings are 
cast by the ordinary method. The thickneM of the cntting ring and 
edge shonld be regulated by the nature of the eoil through which the 
cylinder ib to be eunk:, and hy the character of the ob«tructionH likely to 
be enconntered. If honldBr« are probable, and the cutting edge haa to 
be thrust throogh them, it should be proportionBlly strong. It is usually 
made from one-third to one-half the height of the other rings, being 
but seldom above 4 ft. 6 in. in height. 

If cylinden have to be sunk by the compressed air system at 
great depths, as from 80 to 100 feet bebw water, there will be oon- 
nderable difSculty in keeping the colnnin air tight, and a strain of aonie 
moment will be brought upon the casing from the pressure of the air 
requisite £<»' the expulsion of water at euch a depth. The thioknees of 
the ring moat be sofficient to sustain the weight necessary for sinking, 
and the strains tvooght upon it daring that operation, in addition to the 
internal presmre arising from the nse of the compressed air Bystem. The 
rings are always made thicker than theory demands to provide for possible 
defects and the natural porosity of the metal. The thicknesBeil of metal 
generally nsed range from 1 in. to I j in. A very small thickness would 
suffice to keep the hearting in position until it is set, but during sinking 
operations the cylinder has to reBiat various strains, and before it ia 
filled it has frequently to withstand the pressure of the water. . If the 
compreseed air system is adopted the cylinder ia also subject to internal 
strun. The flange joints should therefore be broad, and be planed if the 
pneomatio method of sinking is used at a oonmderable depth, or be care- 
fully packed so as to distribute the strain, and give a uniform bearing 
and a fit over the entire surface. 

Cast iron cylinders 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 1^ in. and 1 j^ in. in thick- 
ness, have been cast in 9 ft. lengths in one piece. They have also beea 
cut of greater diameter, such as 10 ft. to l£i ft,, in 6 ft, lengtha. In 
cylinders of ordinary diameter, it is advisable to 'lessen the length <£ 
each ring and make them in one piece, thus obviating the necesei^ of 
vertical joint flanges, the weight of which and the horizontal flanges 
amounts to a considerable percentage <:£ the total weight of the cylinder 
Before deciding upon the lengths of the cylinder rings, it is advisable 
to inquire the sizes that manufacturers will undertake to cast soundly 
without extra cost ; the saving in weight by leseening the number of 
joints, and the augmented lateral strength and air and water tightness 
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tberebf gained, may also compaDBate for the inoreased cost o£ the 
rings. 

In having the rings cast in one piece for large diameters, although the 
vertical joints are not required, yet owing to the increased number of 
horizontal joints, consequent upon the dimiuished lengths, it is obvions 
there is a point when the greater number of horiumtal joints willreqaire 
the same amount of metal as if vertical joints bad been adopted. Each 
particular case must determine whether it is advisable or cheaper to 
have the rings with or without vertical joints ; at the same time it 
should not be forgotten th&t very large homogeneous castings an more 
difficult to obtain than moderaloly sized piece*. The rings are osually 
cast in 9 ft. lengthe. Care should be taken that any ornamental caps 
placed on the top of the upper ring of the cylinder are from 2 in. to 
8 in. at the least below the bearing plates of the girder to prevent them 
being cniabed. It is almost always impOBsible to sink several cylinders 
HO tbat their tops are all level, as the subsidenoe under a load is hardly 
ever nnifonu, or the strata exactly horizontal. The capital, or top 
making up ring, should theref we not be cast until the test load bas been 
removed from the columns. 

Delay in attaching the top making-up ring is, however, frequently 
inconvenient, for when the castings have to be shipped, months may 
elapse before they are delivered. To obviate this, the next ring to the 
making-up piece ia now sometimes made of a height of from 2 to 5 ft., 
and an adjustable top or making-up ring, from 2 to 3 ft. in height, is 
provided of larger diameter than the outside diameter of the cylinder) 
so that it can be bolted to the lower ring in any position required, the 
bolt holes in the lower Hug being made on the site. 

The object of the cutting ring being to causa easy and vertical 
penetration, it is clear that its form should be suited to the earth it has 
to penetrate. A chisel-pointed cutting edge is perhaps the best. With 
the view of preventing cracking of the cutting ring consequent upon its 
encoantering an obstruction in sinking, such as boulders, tree stumps, 
seams of rock, and to resist the various strains caused by unequal load- 
ing of the cylinder or resistance of the ground, it has been made of 
wrought iron because of its lees liability to fracture from blows and its 
more uniform strength, but care should be taken that it is well strutted 
and stayed so that no deformation can take place. Cast iron rings, 
however, are to be preferred for all the other rings, as these are mora 
eafdiy and quickly bolted together and are cheaper. 

As an example of the unequal strain a cutting ring may have to 
sustain, let us assume a cylinder to be 11 ft. in diameter, and 1^ in. in 
thickness. The area of the cutting edge would be (132 + 10 x 
3-1416 X 1^ = 629 square inches. Taking the weight of the iron only 
in the cylinder at, say, 60 tons, and the kentledge at the high figure of 
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S60 tona, or a total weight of 400 tons, if the load and redataace wen 

«qaable over the surface in contact, the pretture would be }(S *= ^^ 

ton per square inch, a very light load on good cast iron. But, as the 

strain may be unequal, and the cutting edge only rest, for example, for 

4 ft. of its entire length upon a boulder, Btiains of varioua kinds may 

be caused ; and if the whole weight be concentrated upon the boulder 

the cutting edge would be subject to a strain of 

400 tons , , . . . 

jA ' ■ ■ ■ = 5'5 tons per square inch. 

Although it is improbable the ground upon which the boulder rested 
would euetain sbch a weight, even if jaoimed between rock, still the 
strains on the cutting edge may be very irregular and eavere, and while 
one part is not even in contact with the ground, another may be heavily 
strained, and this withont considering the efieot of the direction of the 
load, but merely taking it as vertical and direct-acting and the cutting 
edge as flat. Hence, although there may be no apparent fault in the 
metal, the cracking of the cutting ring in boulder ground or soil of 
unequal charooter is not unlikely nnder such circumstBDcaa. As 
boulders frequently ooonr in shoals in the bed cf a river, it is well to 
detarmiue, in deciding upon the site of a bridge, whether a slight 
change in its position may not considerably increase or decrease the 

COBt 

It is advisable to remember in fixing upon the diameter of a cylinder 
or well, that by increaaing the diameter the length of the perimeter of 
the cylinder or the cutting edge is reduced as compared with the area, 
and also the frictional remHtance in the same proportion, thus lessening 
relatively to the area of the cylinder the liability of the cutting edge 
meeting with an obstruction. If the cylinders have to be sunk to 
considerable depths it is more by chance that th^ can be sunk in their 
exact position, and therefore the diameter should be sufBciently large to 
admit of unavoidable deviation from the true position, and not less than 
1 ft. to 2 ft. should be allowed for possible divergence. 

It can be claimed that where the ground is of varying hardness, and 
boulders or inclined thin strata of rock have to be penetrated, oylinders 
of small diameter are to be preferred, because sinking operations must 
be suspended until the obstruction is removed, and also in uneven soil a 
cylinder may partly rest upon a firm foundation on one side and on soft 
yielding ground on the other ; whereas, in using two or more small 
oylinders instead of one large one, each can be sunk to difierent depths 
until a firm foundation is reached ; and where a rock bed has a con- 
siderable inclination, or in perhaps the worst ease that may occur, 
namely, when the cutting ring reaches a dipping stratum and the ground 
on the lower side of the cylinder is softer than the upper, then the 
cylinder is bebg pressed towards the soft lower side and may toon 
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become BUnting nnlsM prompt measurea are taken to ooonteraot tfae 
pcesBure ftad produce equilibrium, and this is easier to accomplish in 
small cylinders. Howevw, obstnictioiu can be better removed in 
<7liiideitl of large diameter, as methods of treatment can be adopted 
that caDnot be nued in a confined space. Oo the whole, the balance of 
advantage rests with large cylinders, but each system is likely to have 
advocates except in ground of a homogeneous nature, when undoubtedly 
large cylinders are to be preferred for the reasons previously named, 
and particularly for railway bridges, because they are more massive, and 
therefore better able to withstand not only a sudden and unequal rolling 
load, but also the horizontal tiirust cansed by the application of quick- 
acting continuous brakes in retarding or stopping a train upon ■ 
structure. 

The joints of cylinders can be caulked with iron rust cement for half 
of the out«r thickness of tbe rings ; and the space upon the inner half 
can be filled either with neat Portland cement, or one of fine sliarp sand 
to one of Portland cement, so as to make it practically air-tight should 
it be expected that the pneumatic process of sinking may have to be 
used. In order to allow for concrete in the hearting swelling during tbe 
process of setting, or for unequal contraction or expansion of iron and 
the material in the cylinder, or freezing of water, the cylinders can ba 
lined with tarred felt. 

Cylinders with vertical sides are to be preferred to those with a 
splayed or trumpet- shaped end, as they are more likely to sink evenly 
and vertically, because they do not oSer so much surface and resistance 
to any obstruction, nor do they disturb so much ground or impair any 
guidance that may In received from the earth, although, even if parallel 
sides are adopted, it by no means follows that cylinders will dnk ver- 

In designing any temporary works, such as staging, care should be 
token, especially in a soft river bed of mud or silt, that they are not 
unequally weighted, or the ground may be forced in one direction^ 
causing undue pressure upon, or a run of soil into the cylinder. 

The sinking operations connected with it should he duly considered in 
determining the general form of a cylinder and the manner of tha 
weighting, which will be hereafter referred to under a separate head. 
Particularly in loose soil, experience shows that a fully weighted cylinder 
sinks quicker with fewer "blows" of soil into the interior and less 
trouble than one in which the loading n intermittent or comparatively 
light. With the view of utilising the permanent hearting of the cylin- 
der for weighting the rings, an annular plate, made to support an inter- 
nal ring of concrete, masonry or brickwork, is occasionally used, thus 
lessening the temporal; load required for sinking operations, and keep- 
ing the centre of gravttry of the cylinder lower than when its top is 
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tomponrilf loaiad. In dactdmg npOD tba tbickncM of this annular rini; 
of the hearting, sofficient working i^taoe most be left, to that eioavstuig 
operationa can be csuried on with ease ; perhaps Iha belt material for 
such caamg ia Portland cement concrete, as it can be bo made that it 
will fill the apacaa between the flanges, ribs, feathers, lugs, and bolt«, 
so as to leave no voida. 



CHAPTER II. 

To Detebkikb Tfli BEQniRBD Diahbtib or a Cilimdbb 

Bbidoe Fiio. 

The following formula will give the required internal diameter of a 

cylinder bridge-pier, when the resiatauce from the frictiooal surface and 

the flotation power of the cylinder are disregarded : — 

Let D ^ the required diameter of the cylinder in feet. 

( ^ the safe load in tons per square foot upon the foundation. 
W =: the weight in tons of the euperstructure on the cylinder, 

ioclndiag the rolling load. 
w = the weight in tons of the cylinder, including the hearting. 
A ^ the required area of the foundation in square feet. 



wd M the diameter of a circle ^ M28^/ area of oird^ 



D = llS8l/(Wi!f). 



The Tolue of v> may bo readily obtained by using the diagram Fig. 
1, and that of W is kuown at the time of designing the pier. 

Should any support from surface friction be taken into calculation, 
for ordinary depths in the ground, heights, and other oonditionB, 

D X 0-75 to D X 0-85 
will approximately give the required diameter of the cylinder. 

There are cogent practical reasons which prevent the frictional reeist- 
ance being relied upon, and tliey will be hereafter named, unless it ia 
certain that such surface friction cannot be disturbed or impaired. 

The flotation power of the cylinder is not conaidered as a means of 
permanent support, because of its small value and mutability. 

The diameters of the cylinder in the diagram of weights ore given 
immediately beUiw the horizontal base line, together with the meao 
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Xole.—The weighte in &e diagram are eaieulated <m tJie asnimptUm 
that tht hearing of the eylinder ii Portland eentent eonerett. If hrick- 
work, the weights will be abotU I6 per cent, leie for piehed itoek brieki 
mt mortar. 
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thicknesies of the cast iron cyliDder rings. An additioD of 20 per cent. 
IB made to the weight o£ the iron rings to sllow for joint-flanges, bulls, 
luga, bosses, etc. 

Should the weight of a 10 ft. 6 in. cylinder be required, 45 ft. 
in height, the vertical line upon which the scale mubt be placed is mid- 
way between the 10 ft. and Jl ft. vertical lines. The required beiglit 
is lialf-way between the 40 ft. and 50 ft. in height curved line, and 
in Uke manner any other dimensions or heights may be scaled. Tlio 
diagram, which Id other respects is self-explanatory, was niade with the 
particular ol^ect of quickly and easily obtaining the value of w for the 
preUmiiury calculation of the required diameter of a cj'Iinder bridge- 
pier, and for this purpose the weight of a wrought-irou cutting ring may 
be considered to be that of a cast-iroD one. 

Some fomtnlte are appended that may be found nsefulin calculating 
the required diameter of an iron cylinder bridge-pier : — 
Let D ^ the internal diameter of the cylinder in feet 

W ^ the weight in tons of Portland cement concrete in the 
cylinder per lineal foot of the height of the cylinder, if the 
weight of Portland cement concrete is taken at 136 lbs. per 
cubic foot. 

W = D* X 0-048. 
Let B ^ the weight of brickwork io Portland cement mortar, calcu- 
lated at 112 lbs. per cubic foot, per Uneal foot of the 
height of the cylinder. 

B = D* X 0-040. 
Let I ^ the approximate weight of cast iron in tons per lineal foot 
of the height of the cylinder, including an allowance of 20 
per cent, for joint flanges, ribs, lx>:ises, lugs or strengthen- 
ing brackets, holts, etc. 
Thlcknf H of can Iron 
in Uie cjllnder nuga. 

Inches. 

i I = D X -048 

1 I = D X 064 

li I = D X 080 

IJ I = D X 096 

IJ I = D X 112 

2 I = D X 127 

2i I = D X 143 

2i I = D X 158 

The following is an empirical rule, deduced from many examples, for 
ascertaining the preliminary value of D in the case of cyUnders of 
moderate total height, witli the reducing ring at about the ground line ; 
and for spans between GO ft. and 200 ft., when two cylinders are used 
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for a flinjrle line of lailwaj, and a weight of 5 tons per square ft)ot is 
takaa as the eafe load on the fouadatiao, and the support from eurface 
friction is disregarded : — 
Let D ^ the internal diameter of the snbterraDean portion of a 
cylinder bridge-pier. 
d ^ ihe internal diameter of the oylinder above the ground, or 
reducing ring. 

Then D = V~«- 

In the above rule d ^—-~ — — -. 

If the safe load on the base is taken at, saj, 6 tons per square foot 
instead of 6 tens, V(D' X |) mnat he taken, aad so in proportion 
for any other coefficient of the eafe load on the foundation per square 
foot 

If sapport from surface friction is to be taken into calculation, then 
D, approiimately = 0-8»/*. 

Ab in girders there is a limiting span, so in cylinder bridge-piers there 
is a limiting height for every diameter, beyond which the weight of Uie 
cylinder without any load will exceed the safe strain that the base or 
foundation will bear. 
Let I ^ the safe load, in tons, on the foundation per square foot. 
A ^ the area of the base in square feet. 
W ^ the weight, in tons, on the cyUnder from the superstructure, 

and the rolling load. 
u> =: the weight of the cylinder per foot of height. 
D ^ the diameter of the cylinder below the reducing ring, in 

feet. 
d = the diameter, in feet, of the oylinder above the reducing 

ring. 
H =: the limiting height of the cylinder, in feet, measured from 
the base. 
The. H = C X f -" . 

ExiKFLB— 

Let s ^5 tons per square foot. 

D = 12 feet .-. A = 11310 square feet, 
d = 8 feet. 
W = 80 tons. 
Respecting the value of lo, it wonid not be economical, or in accord- 
ance with the principles of correct design, for the cylinder to be of the 
same diameter throughout, excepting on rook foundations, when the 
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Bute load on tha base approachei that which the heartjng win sofelj 
bear. It is impossible to give any rule ae to the exact podtion of the 
reducing ring ; but id the case of ordinary foundations and conditionsf 
bj aBsuming that the portion of the cylinder aunk into the ground is 
one-third of the total height of the column, and that D = 1'6 d, vj, in 
this example, will equal 4 in. in height of a 12 ft cylinder, -{- 8 in. in 
height of an 8 ft cylinder ; to .'. ^ 5'15 tona, the hearting being Port- 
land cement concrete. 

H = C» X y™)-^ = 9«7 ft. 

If the diameter had beea taken as the same throughout, 
H = (5 X 11310)-80 ^ „.,(, ^ 

A compaiison of the two limiting heights will at once show the great 

advantage and economy of a reduction of the diameter of the cylinder 

above the ground-line. 

The following ia a calculation I:^ aid of the diagram and the 

formuln for the required diameter of the cylinders for a railway 

bridge : — ■ 
Data.— Span 121) ft. Single line of railway of 4 ft. 8J in. gauge. 
Two cylinders, each supporting one main beam. Cylinder to ibe 
sunk 30 ft into the ground. Height of cylinder above the bed 
of river, 40 ft Total height of cylinder, 70 ft. Reducing ring 
to commence at the bed of the river. Thickness of cylinder ring, 
1^ in. Column to be filled with Portland cement concrete 
throughout. Safe load upon the foundation per square foot ^ 
6 tons. Frictional resistance and flotation power not taken into 
account Load on concrete per square foot not to exceed 7 tons. 
Soiling toad to be calculated at 1 j- ton per lineal foot 

Appboxiuatk Weight of SopsBSTBiicmrBR. 

Uneaifxtt. 

Girders, cross-girders, et^^., 120 ft. span, weigh, say, 

75 tons = 0-625 

Roadway planking or floor ... », ... := 0'161 
Permanent way and ballast : — 

2 lineal ft. of rails at 72 lbs. per yard = 0-023 

Fastenings s= 0-002 

Two longitudinal sleepers at 25 lbs. per foot ... ^ 0-032 

Ballast 16 ft. X 1 ft. X 3 in. thick = 4 cubic ) _ „ „„o 

ft. X 150 lbs. = 600 lbs. i" 

Total weight of supentnictnre per lineal foot .» 1*100 
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Rolling load .„ 1-250 

Total weight of superstructare and live load, in tone, 
per lineal' foot ... 2-360 

Weight of Buperetructure on one cjriiader, rolling load included, 
= 120.^5 = 14, .0==. 

ABBume D ^ i/span = ^120 ^ eaj, 11 ft. 
The cylinder is, therefore, 11 ft. in diameter for the 30 ft in t 
ground. 
Let d = diameter of the cylinder above the groond, 

1-5 
Tlie cylinder ia therefore 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter for the 40 ft. above 

the ground. 
By diagram, the weights of the oylbder icaie respectively : — 
Tons. 
For the 11 ft. diameter, no ft. m height ... = 204 

Forthe7ft.6in.diameter, 40 ft. in height ... = 132 



Superimposed load on one cylinder as before ... = 141 
Weight of cylinder complete an above ^ 336 

Total load on base 477 



= Bfty, 7 ft. 6 



D = 1128a/(^+"'). 



W = 141 tona, to = 33S tonB, s = 6 tons. 

Therefore D = 1128\/(H+J?^ = 11 ft. 

The portion of the cylinder in the ground :b 11 ft- in diameter, there- 
fore the area of the base ^ 95-04 sq. ft., and the load on the baae 



The normal load on the soil, which is asBumed to be sand and to weigh 
■055 ton a cubic foot, at a depth of 30 ft. = 0055 ton x 30 = 165 ton 
per square foot. 
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Tons. 
Total pressure on the base from the cylinder, snper- 

■tnicture, and roUing load, per square foot ... := 5'03 
Normal pressure of the Boil on the base, ae above... = 1-65 

Excess of pressure on the fonndatioiiE in tons per 

square foot above the normal pressure ... = 3'37 

The load on the concrete hearting per square foot at the commenoft- 
ment of the enlargement ring is as follows : — 
The weight of cooorete in a 7 ft. 6 in. cylioder is 6-05 tons per lineal 

Tons. 

Concrete 8-05 tons x 13; yards = 107-33 

Superstructure and rolling load ^ 141*00 



The internal area of a 7 ft. 6 in. oylmder = 44-18 sq. ft. 



Tba load on the concrete hearting per square foot 



248-33 . 



The load from the concrete would be iQightly less than this because the 
commencement of the reducing ring would probably be about 9 ft. 
above the ground, but this value is sufficiently near for all practical 
porposes. Should the 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter iron rings for this 40 ft. 
length be taken as bearing upon the concrete by means of the horizontal 
flanges, which should be the case, the strain on the concrete would be 
increased by 0'73 ton X 40 ft. = 28-80 tous, or an additional strain of 

-a ^ 0'65 ton per square foot, 

maUng a total load of 5-62 + 0'65 = 6-27 tons per square foot^ which 
strain is well within the safe limits of good Portland cement concrete 
properly mixed in the ordinary proportions. 

If support from surface friction was relied upon, the required valna 
of D would be about, D = 0-8 x 11 = say, 9 ft^ and the diameter 
above the reducing ring, say, 7 ft. 

Tons. 
Weight of a 9 fi cyUnder, 30 ft. in height ... = 137-40 
Weight of a 7 ft cylinder, 40 ft in height ... = 116-92 

253-32 

Weight of Biiperstructareand rolling load, as before = 141-00 
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Tons. 
Area of a 9 ft. cylinder = 63-62 sq. ft. x 6 tons = 31 8-10 
Surface friction 2906 x 24 ft. x ^ of a ton ... = 87-18 

Total 405-28 

It will be noticed that anpport from surface friction is not tnkeii into 
accoDDt for the firet 6 ft. in depth of the gronnd. The deplb relied 
upoQ for pemutnent rapport being 30 — 6 ft. ^ 24 ft. 

The safe frictional resistance per square foot is caloulated at 

Jth of a ton = ??^ = 280 lbs. 

The load on the concrete hearting per square foot at the commence- 
ment of the reducing ring is as follows : — 

The weight of the concrete, in tons, per lineal yard of the height of a 
7 ft. cylinder is 7-02 tone. 

7-02 tons X 13j lineal yards 
Superstnioture, etc^ as before 



Internal area of a 7 ft cylinder . 



Load on concrete per square foot x= - 



Add the strain per square foot from the 
rings which equals 





Tons. 


... = 


93-60 


... = 


14100 


Total 


234-60 


Sq 


uarefeet 


... = 


38-49 


I34-60 
38-49 


Tona. 
6-09 


> iron 


070 


Total load 


6-79 



The following tables will he found useful in the calculations required 
in designing a cylinder bridge-pier or in adopting the well system of 
foundations for bridges, dock-walls, quays, weirs, or other purposes : — 
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Table A. 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Na 4. 

Welglil In tnng 


No. 5. 

Wflghtlntom 








ofwnorfle 


o( brickwork 


InMTMl fll». 
Meter of oylinder. 


"S5" 


Che holjhl o( 


inSSifa^'ot 


lS%t^'ot 






oyUnder. 


tliB helglil ot 
cylinder. 


thahelgiitot 
CTUndsr. 


4 ft. in. 


12-56 


1-40 


2-30 


1-89 


4 ft. 6 in. 


15-90 


1-77 


2-90 


2-39 


saojn. 


19-64 


2-18 


3-57 


294 


6ft 6 in. 


23-76 


2-64 


4-33 


3-56 


. 6 ft. in. 


26-28 


3-U 


515 


4-24 


6 ft. 6 in. 


33-19 


3-69 


6-05 


4-98 


7 ft. in. 


38-49 


4-28 


7-02 


5-78 


7ft. Sin. 


44-18 


4-91 


8-05 


6-63 


8 ft. in. 


50-27 


5-59 


9-17 


7-55 


8 ft. 6 in. 


56-75 


6-31 


10-35 


8-52 


9 ft. in. 


63-62 


7-07 


n-60 


9-54 


9 ft. 6 in. 


70-89 




12 93 


lO-f.4 


10 ft. in. 


78-54 


8-73 


14-32 


11-79 


10 ft. 6 in. 


86-59 


9-62 


15-78 


12-99 


11 ft. in. 


95-04 


10-66 


17-32 


14-25 


11 ft. 6 in. 


103-87 


11-54 


18-93 


15-53 


12 ft in. 


113-10 ■ 


.12-57 


20-62 


16-97 


12 ft. 6 in. 


122-72 


13-64 


22-37 


18-41 


13 ft. in. 


132-74 


14-75 


24-19 


19-91 


13 ft 6 in. 


343-41 


15-91 


26-09 


21-48 


uaoin. 


153-94 


17-11 


28-06 


23 10 


14 ft. Sin. 


165-13 


18-35 


30-09 


24-77 


16 ft. in. 


17S-72 


19-64 


32-21 


26-51 


15 fl^ 6 in. 


1^-69 ■ 


■20-97 


34-39 


28-31 


16 ft. in. 


201-06 


22-34 


3(i-64 


30-16 


16 ft. 6 in. 


213-83 


23-76 


38-97 


32-08 


17 ft in. 


226-98 


25-22 


41-36 


34-05 


17ft. Sin. 


240-53 


26-73 


43-84 


36-09 


18 ft, in. 


254-47 


28-27 


46-36 


38-16 


ISA. 6 in. 


268-81 


29-87 


48-99 


40-33 


19 ft in. 


283-53 


31-51 


51-68 


42-54 


19 ft. 6 in. 


298-65 


33-18 


64-42 


44-79 


20 ft in. 


314-16 


34-91 


57-26 


47-13 


2 1 ft. 6 in. 


330-07 


36-68 


60- 16 


49-52 


21 ft in. 


3-16-36 


38-48 


63-11 


51-95 



The weiglit of FortiAnd cement concrete Ib taken at 133 Itw. per cubio 
foot, or 1-64 tons per cubic yard. 

The weight of brickwork in Portland cement mortar is taken at 
112 lljB. per cubic foot, or 1-35 tone per cubic yard. 

Column 3, wlien multiplied by the height of cylinder, in lineal yards, 
will give the contents in cubic yards. 
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Ciiinmna 4 nnd 5, when multipliod by the height, in lineal yarili, fai 
whieh the Purtland cement concrete, or the brickwork in Portland 
cement mortar, extends, will give respectively the weight in tons. 

The internal areas ot the cylinder only are given, as they alone are 
required in calculatbg the euBtaming power derived from the area of 
the base of the cylinder, as the weight of the bridge rests upon the 
hearting and not on the ironwork. 

In the tables the internal diameters of the cylinder are commenced at 
4 ft. and increase by increments of 6 inches to 21 ft. The former may 
be considered as nearly the least practical diameter of a cylinder founda- 
tion. The cylinder, if of less diameter, would partake more of the 
nature of a pile or column, being of itself the support to the super- 
Btructure of the bridge, and not, as is the case in an iron cylinder 
bridge-pier, merely the skin, as it were, containing the hearting -which 
actually supports the weight of the super Btructure of the bridge. 

For ease of calculation the contents are given in cubic yards per 
Uaeal yard of the height of cyhnder, as brickwork and concrete are 
usually measured by the oubio yard. 

Tablb B. 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 






Welgbt ol CHat 


SurtBCe art>a la 


Loss of weight 




Thlokneesof 


IronlnoyUnder 


Kiu»reteaf,ln 


from [annenlon 


Internal d(». 


CMC Iron In 




contMtwith 


\a water in lona 


mewr ot cyUodar. 


■T^nderrlng 


liBf al foot of 
ttehsWof 


earth, per (in eaX 


per Uiualfoot 






/Do(o(li«fglicor 


otbelghtol 








oyllndBT. 


crllndar. 


4a0in. 


i 


■160 


12-96 


•372 






■215 


13-09 


-380 




li 


■269 


13-22 


■387 




;i 


■324 


13-35 


■395 


4 ft'.' 6 in. 


■180 


14-53 


•468 






■241 


14-66 


-476 




u 


■302 


14-79 


•485 




^ 


■364 


14^92 


•493 


BftOin. 




■265 


16^2a 


•584 






•334 


16-36 


■694 






-403 


16-49 


■603 




■472 


16^62 


-613 


fiasin. 




■292 


17-80 


•703 




H 


■367 


17^93 


•713 




11 


■442 


18-06 


•723 




-517 


18-19 


•734 


6 ft.' in. 




-313 


19-37 


•832 






■400 


19-50 


■843 






-481 


19-63 


•865 




■563 


19-76 


-866 


6 ft.' 6 in. 




■344 


20- »4 


•972 
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No. 1, 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 






IPelght or oaet 


Xnrface area In 


L™b of weight 




Thicknen of 


Iron In cylinder 






IntemKl dla- 


oat iron in 


Id tons per 






moietolcylLoder. 


cylinder ring 


Un^al/Mtol 




per llnral foot 






tbe helgtaC ot 


/ooioVhBighlot 


ot height ot 






oylinder. 


cjlLnder. 




eaein. 




■432 


21-07 


-985 






■520 


21-20 


■997 




■609 


21-33 


1-009 


7 ft' in. 




■370 


22^51 


1124 




1 


■465 


22-64 


1^137 






■660 


22-77 


1^150 




■656 


22-90 


J-163 


7 ft. G in. 




■396 


24-086 


1^286 






■497 


24-216 


1^300 




1 


■599 


24-347 


^314 




■700 


24-478 


1^328 


efLOia. 




■422 


25-656 


1^459 






•530 


25-787 


1^474 






•638 


25-918 


1-489 






•746 


26-049 


1-504 


8ft. 6in. 




-563 


27-358 


1-659 






•677 


27-489 


1-675 




•792 


27-620 


1-691 






-906 


27-751 


1-707 


9fC0in. 


1 


•696 


28-929 


^855 






•716 


29-059 


1-872 




■837 


29-190 


1^889 






■957 


29-321 


1^906 


9 ft? 6 in. 






30-500 


2-062 






■766 


30-631 


2^080 




■884 


30-762 


2-098 






1012 


30-890 


2-116 


10 ft. in. 




■662 


32-071 


2-280 






■795 


32-202 


2-299 




■929 


32-333 


2-318 






1-060 


32-463 


2-3.36 


10 ft. 6 in. 




■694 


33-641 


2-509 






■834 


33-772 


2-529 




■975 


33-903 


2-548 






1-116 


34-034 


2-568 


Uftl'oin. 




■726 


35-212 


2-749 






■873 


35-343 


2-769 




1-021 


35-474 


2-790 






1^167 


35 -605 


2-810 


lift Gin. 


1 


■913 


36-914 


3-021 




1^067 


37 ■ 045 


3-042 






1^220 


37-176 


3 '063 




2 


1-376 


37-307 


3-085 


12 ft. in. 




■952 


38-485 


3'284 


.. 


1-113 


38-615 


3-306 
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No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 






Welgbt of cut 


SiiTlaca urn In 


Loes or vefgbt 




ThUkDSHOt 


ironincj-lluaer 






Internal dl^ 


cut Ima [a 


In tonB per 




in water In mn« 


meur ol cjUndor. 


cjllndsrrlng 


the belgbt ol 


earth, per ItJieol 


perHnml/oiX 




InlDcLee. 


foot 01 bl^if hi 01 


OfllfghlOl 






cjllnder. 


ejlinder. 


cyUnUBT. 


12 ft. in. 


2 


1-273 


38-746 


3-328 




^i 


1-434 


38-877 


3-351 


12fL«iii- 


P 


■991 


40-055 


3-557 




1-158 


40-186 


3-580 






1-326 


40-317 


3-603 






1-493 


40-448 


3-627 


13 ft'.' in. 




1-031 


41-626 


3-841 




1-204 


41-757 


3-865 






1-377 




3-889 


" 




1-550 


42 019 


3-91* 


13 ft.' 6 in. 




1-070 


43-197 


4-137 






1-250 


43-328 


4-162 






1-430 


43-459 


4-187 




2 


1-612 


43-590 


4-212 


14 ft'.' in. 




1-109 


44-768 


4-443 




1-296 


44-899 


4-470 






1-488 


45-030 


4-497 




2i 


1-672 


45-161 


4-523 


U ft' 6 in. 


li 


1-148 


46-339 


4-760 




li 


1-342 


46-470 


4 '787 






1-536 


46-600 


4-814 




2i 


1-730 


46-732 


4 '841 


15 ft'.' in. 


li 


1-188 


47-909 


5 '088 




4 


1-388 


48-040 


5116 






1-688 


48- m 


5144 




^ 


1-788 


48-302 


5-172 


15 ft 6 in. 


li 


1-227 


49-480 


5-427 




l| 


1-433 


49-611 


5-456 






1-639 


49-742 


6-485 




2 


l-84« 


49-873 


5-514 


16 ft'.' in. 




1-266 


61-051 


5-778 




1-479 


61-182 


5-808 






1-692 


51-313 


5-837 




2 


1-906 


61-444 


5-867 


16ft?6in. 




1-306 


52-622 


6-139 






1-625 


52-753 


6-170 




1-744 


52-881 


6-200 




2i 


1-964 


53016 


6-2.31 


17 ft?© in. 


li 


1-345 


54- 193 


6-511 




■l| 


1-671 


54-324 


6-542 


" 




1-796 


54-464 


6-573 


2 


2-022 


54-585 


6-605 




2 


2-248 


54-716 


6-637 


17 ft" 6 in. 




1-384 


55-763 


6-81)4 






1-616 


66-894 


6-926 
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Table B (continaerf)- 



No.1. 


No. 2. 


Ko. .?. 


No. 4. 


No. 6. 






Weight of cut 


Surt»«»™.in 


Los of weigh! 




TWcknaa. of 


Iran in o^lliiiler 






Internal dlo- 


oast Iron in 




contact with 




lueler ol cylinder. 


ojUndar ring 


lineal toot ol 


earth, per Hn™! 


per l.MOl /<»( 






the height al 


/oo(ofl.elghto( 


of height ol 






cjllniiar. 


cjlindo.'. 


oj-llnder. 


17 ft. 6 in. 


2 


1-848 


56-025 


6-958 




2 


2-081 


56-156 


6-991 




2 


2-313 


56-287 


7-023 


18 ft" in. 




1-423 


57-334 


i-^m 




l-6i)2 


57-465 


7-321 






1-9^1 


67-596 


7-363 




2 


2-141 


57-727 


7-387 




2 


2-380 


57-858 


7-421 


18 ft'.' 6 in. 




1-463 


58-905 


7-693 




1-708 


59-036 


7-727 






1-953 


59-167 


7-761 




2i 


2-200 


59-298 


7-795 




4 


2-146 


59-429 


7-829 


19 ft? in. 


li 


1-502 


60-476 


8-108 




l| 


1-754 


60-607 


8-143 






2-006 


60-738 


8-178 




2 


2-259 


60-869 


8-214 




2 


2-512 


60-999 


8-249 


19 ft.' 6 in. 




1-541 


62-047 


8-535 






1-800 


62-177 


8-57: 






2-061 


62-308 


8-607 




2i 


2-322 


62-439 


8-643 




4 


2-578 


62-570 


8-679 


20 ft'.' in. 


U 


1-581 


63-617 


8-972 




l| 


1-846 


63-748 


9-009 






21!1 


63-879 


9-046 




2i 


2-376 


64-010 


9-083 




2I 


2-641 


64-141 


9-120 


20 ft.' 6 in. 


P 


1-620 


65-188 


9-421 




1-891 


65-319 


9-459 






2-162 


65-450 


9-497 




2 


2-433 


65-581 


9-535 




2 


2-704 


66-712 


9-573 


21 ft'.' in. 




1-669 


66-759 


9-880 






1-937 


66-890 


9-919 




2 


2-215 


67-021 


9-958 




21 


2-493 


67-152 


9-997 




2i 


2-771 


67-283 


10-036 



The thicknesaea of iron in the table are taken from general practice, 
knd are tlio least and the greatest thickneaa of caat iron in the cyliodar 
for the respective diameters ; many of the thicknesaea of metal are those 
adopted in existing examples. 
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^e weights in Table B are the nett weights of the cast iron nngs 
onlj, and no allowance is ma.de for ribs, lugs, or Btrengthening brackets, 
bosses, joint flanges, horizontal and vertical stifEeners, for which 20 to 
25 per cent must be added to the weights given. 

Column 3, when multiplied by the height of the cylinder in liiieal/eel, 
will give the weight of cast iron rings only in cylinder in tons. 

Column 4, when multiplied by the deptli in li/ieal feel the cylinder is 
sunk in the ground, and by the frictional resistancj of the ground per 
equare foot of the surface area of the cylinder in decimals of a ton, will 
give the reBistance due tu surface friction in tons. 

Column 5, when multiplied by the depth of water in feet at the lowest 
tide or depth, gives the flotation power, or loss of weight from immer' 
Bion of the cylinder, in tons. Note. — In shallow rivers, and where the 
cylinder is of small diameter, this may be disregarded for all practical 
purposes. 

The weight of cast iron per cubic foot is taken, for ease of calcula- 
tion, at 448 lbs., which = 0*20 = ^th of a ton. The weight of a cubic 
foot of froah water is taken at 002786 of a ton. 

The forces governing the stability of cylinder bridge foundations 
may be thus summed up ; — 

The supporting power is derived from : — 

1. The area of the base, which is as the square of the diameter. 

2. The area of the surface in contact with the earth, which varies as 

the diameter and the depth the cylinder is sunk in the ground, 

3. The safe load per square foot on the base, or the bearing support 

due to the internal sectional area of the cylinder. 

4. The safe load on the frictional surface per square foot, or the 

bearing support due to surface friction. 
6. The flotation power, or loss of weight from immersion in water, 
which varies as the square of the diameter and the depth of 

rhe non-supporting power is : — 

1. The weight of iron in the cylinder. 

2. The weight of the hearting in the cylinder, 

8. The weight of the superstructure or load on the cylinder from 

girder and the rolling load. 
Note. — The first two items vary as the diameter and height of 
cylinder'. 

From the preceding statements it will be gathered that tlie diameter 
of the cylinder is regulated : — 

1. By the weight superimposed, which varies as the span, width of 
roadway, load, and number of cylinders of which the piur 
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2. By its own weight, which varies as its own height &nd lUametar. 

3. By the depth it is Bunk into the groand. 

4. By the resiataDce from friction of the ground on its surface. 

5. By the safe load on the base. 

6. By its flotation power, or loss of its weight from immersion in 

It is evident for the cylinder to be stable that the safe load on the 
base,plt(« the resistance from friction of the ground on its exterior 
surface, j>ItM the flotation power, miMf squal the weight superimpoeed, 
plu* the weight of the cylinder complete ; and may thus be ex- 
pressed ; — 
Let S = Safe load on the base of a cylinder. 

B ^ Resistance from friction of ground on the surface of a 

cylinder. 
F^ Flotation power or loss of weight of the cylinder from 

immersion in water. 
W ^ Weight superimposed, including the rolling load. 
C =! Weight of cylinder complete. 
Then for cylinder to be stable — 

(8 4- B + F) must not be less than (W + C). 



CHAPTER III. 

LOJJ) OH THB BaBB. 

Havihq calculated in detail the required diameter of a cylinder pier 
for a railway bridge, the load upon the base will be especially examined; 
but here it is advisable to name a few points to be considered in deciding 
upon tbe width of the openings and the form of the raperstructure. 

In designing most bridges, the chief object ia to determine the 
number of fipans required in a certain length to give the necesBary 
stability and utility at a minimum cost ; but the nature of the ground 
may govern tbe number of openings, aa the safe load upon it may not 
allow of the most economical spans being adopted, because they would 
cause too great a w«ght upon the foundations, its even distribution 
being considered expedient. Also, if the current of a river is swift, the 
bed covered with boulders to an unknown depth, the safe-bearing soil 
IielieTed to be inclined, and the shore on each side tinn rock, a eingls 
span bridge may be the most economical. 
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In yielding or alluvial soil any form of arch may be objectionabla 
because of the thrust, aod also it probably will be well to conaider a 
continuous girder as prohibited. In Holland, becauBO of the frequency 
of soft, yielding, alluvial foundationB, continuous girders are very Tarely 
used. The design may therefore be limited to aome form of girder or 
truBB producing as vertical a strain as possible upon the piers or atnit- 

Tbe superstructure can be estimated very closely, provided the 
method of erection has been duly considered in the design, for in aome 
cases the problem of erectioD is almost the chief element, and overrules 
many other considerations ; bnt the cost of the foundations cannot be 
deduced from any formula, and even the nature of the strata may not 
be known with certainty. 

Conaequent upon the increase of dead weight as compared with the 
moving load, arches or girders of large span are not eo affected by 
rolling and sudden loads and vibration as those of small span. It may 
80 happen that for a large span an arch may be the moat economical 
form by which to bridge an opening, but owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining immoveable abutmenta or piers to receive the thrust, it may 
have to be abandoned, and there may also be objectiona to it fiom a 
loc&l difGculty of erection. If the piers are simply braced iron piles or 
light columns, girders are used in order that any lateral thrust may be 
reduced to a minimum. It is very seldom tliat au arch, whether metal, 
brick, or atone, or a girder of a bridge fails, but weakness in the foun- 
dations, being the cause of settlement, results in deformation and ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The weight of a pier has also to be considered, for if masonry, brick- 
work, or concrete, whether encased or not, it may be too great for the 
foundations to bear unless the base is spread out ; for taking the weight 
of Portland cement brickwork at 112 Iba. per cubic foot, and suppoalng 
a pier to be ICM) feet in height, the load upon the ground at the surface 
from its own weight would be 6 tons per square foot, and if Portland 
cement concrete, about 6 tons. In erecting a girder by rolling out, a 
pier may be severely strained, and beyond a certain span calculations 
may show that erection by that method may not be advisable for other 
reasons, and the cantilever-built- out-£rom-shore-or-pier, or similar 
system, may have to be adopted with a comparatively light central 
girder. 

For the piers and abutments of a bridge it may be an advantage to 
employ material which acts as a monolithic mass, such as Portland 
cement concrete, ond not brickwork or masonry, for the joints are of 
somewhat uncertain and unequal strength, and particularly for the 
anchor blocks of suspension bridges. 

Having very briefly indicated some matters that ofEeot the founda- 
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lions, it ie apparent that In deBiguing a bridge tbe nature of the founda- 
tions, system of piers or abutments, maimer, ease, and rapidi^ of erec- 
tion, the strongest and cheapest form, character of the load, purpose of 
bridge, and tiie best material to use have to be simultaneously con- 
sidered in the light of the circumstances of each case, all of which ton; 
and probably will, greatly vary. 

The load upon the base will now be especially referred to. 

First, tbe importance of ascertaitiiDg the nature of the earth, the posi 
tion of the stjata, and the depths at which they occur is evident. 
Borings have frequently proved unrehable, particularly when they are 
merely auperflcial, for then a film or crust may be mistaken for a solid 
rock bed. In any case of importance they should only be trusted ior 
the place where they are made, and not as indicating the nature or con- 
dition of the soil over a considerable area. When pits cannot be sunk, 
it is desirable that tbe bore-holes should be frequent. 

Excavating pits, using test ban, and driving piles are some of the 
methods of determining the character of foundations, but care should 
be taken to ascertain in boring that boulders, or thin strata of hard 
gravel, are not considered to be solid rock. In aand , mud, or soft clay, 
tbey can be made by means of an iron pipe and the water-jet system. 
Sxperience has proved that boring with an auger is not so reliable as 
with a tube, such as is used for artesian weUs. Id the case of augers 
when boulders are encountered, further boring is usually arrested in that 
place, and another bore-bole has to be conunenccd. Trial pits, where 
practicable, should be preferred to boring, a'ld tbey should, if possible, 
be sunk to a depth below tbe lowest level of the intended foundations. 
In testing ground by borings, several should be made, as one hole might 
encounter a boulder or some bard soil, such as indurated clay, and the 
latter may adhere to the auger and arrest its progress ; the specimen 
then brought up, being crushed and pressed together, will appear to b« 
firmer than the actual condition of the ground, and will usually indicate 
rock or hard ground at a higher level than it exists. If it should be 
thought that tbe nature of the strata or their thicknesses may vary over 
or near the site, the question has to be considered whether it is advisable 
to lay dry the foundation in order that its chaiacteriatica may be known 
and unequal subsidence prevented. Irregular ground should be avoided 
in which to sink cylinders or wells, as it is then difScult to effect vertical 
sinking. 

The area of tbe base is tbe principal source upon which the stability 
of a cylinder foundation depends, as it is generally unalterable. A con- 
siderable margin of stability should in all casee be allowed, as from 
the nature of the calculations exact results cannot be attained. The con- 
dition of the earth iu each case should be considered, and in works of 
magnitude it is advisable to make experiments extending as long as prac- 
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ticable, and for at least a month ; for it is false economy not to carefully 
aBcertain the character, condition, and other circumHtanceB of a foonda- 
tioD destined to support any part of a structure, a failure of which may 
result in serious consequences. A continuous surface possesses greater 
austaining power than the same area in detacbod portions, as the adbe- 
aion of the sides is not destroyed ; similarly the load that a tenaeioiu 
earth will support upon a small area is somewhat greater than over a 
large area, because the lateral surfaces are relatively larger in propor- 
tion to the area, and, therefore, the effect; of cohesion is proportionately 
greater ; but in loose soils it is not so, for cohesion exists but in name, 
and the ground around would be upheaved upon an eixuessive load being 
Buperimposed. The weight upon the soil on which narrow walls rest, or 
whenever it is subject to frequent changes in the direction and amount 
of pressure, should be less than for foundations which are of consider- 
able continuous extent and depth. 

In testdng the weight any earth will support, it b not so much the 
first settlement, provided it is not excessive, that it fa desirable to know, 
. but whether after the first settlement it ceases, or the earth, as it were, 
reacts and rebounds, which it may do in firm ground to the extent of 
one-eighth to half an inch. If so, the ground is not overloaded, and is 
only being compressed to firmness, and not cruabed. 

After ascertaining by experiment the pressure any earth will bear over 
a given area, the object should be to make the soil neither drier nor 
wetter than that of its natural state when experimenting, and it should 
be maintained in that condition. In testing the weight which a soft 
earth will support, some days should he allowed for the sinking of the 
test platform, and such subsidence should be known periodically by 
means of careful levels. A mouth is not too long for a reliable and 
complete test, as many soft soils continue to yield. In soft clay soils 
considerable depression often proceeds for weeks after a load has been 
applied, but, except in peculiar earths, such settlement will ultimately 
be imperceptible, and will practically cease. Although it may not bo 
absolutely necessary to experiment when the nature of the ground is 
well known, wherever stability is of great importance, the cost of a 
practical experiment being so small, there is no suiBcieDt reason why an 
actual teet of the suatainiug power of the soil should not be made in 
the majority of instances, for there are many earths whose friction 
and cohesiveness can alone be depended upon for resiHtance to displace- 
ment. In such cases the initial pressure upon Che earth should not be 
much exceeded. The character of the load should be considered, 
whether it is fixed or moving, and allowance be made when the 
live load is large as compared with the dead weight, eepecially in 
sandy soils. The experiments of Professor Stokes, 1849 ; M. Phillips, 
1855 ; M. Renaudot, 1861 ; M. Bresse, 1866 ; and recently of Dr. 
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Winkler, ani] others, show that tbe iacreaaa of the intensity of Btram 
COnBequent upon the dynamic eSeot of a Buddeoly-applied moving load 
may be as much as 33 per cent, more than that of the computed 
statical proBBure. 

The Qonnal presBure upon a foundation should be considered in 
determining the safe load upon the base. It is obvious that if the 
material is excavated, the initial presBure on the soil is remoTed. In 
loose, non-cohesii'o earths the load may be increasBd whan the depth 
13 considembla, an the soil has been subject to a greater normal pressure 
due to the weght of the soil upon it at any depth, but it is not ad- 
visable to conBidtiT such increase of bearing power of the soil, unless 
at any depth it is' found that the normal pressure augments the bearing 
power and makes the earth more dense, which may be approximately 
ascertained by experiment. In such event the load upon the base can 
be increased by the weight of the normal pressure removed. Supposing 
5 tons per square foot was known to be the safe load upon the surface 
of the ground, and at any depth it was found that the normal pressure 
of the soil was 2 tons ■ 5 + 2 ^ 7 tons placed at that depth would 
equal 5 tons at the surface. In the worst case,- when the loose earth 
is of great depth, and it is certain that it camiot be tapped or disturbed 
at the depth at which it is decided to place the foundations of a 
structure, and provided the load is not more than the normal pressure, 
it is not probable that it will subside or slip, as no additional weight is 
imposed. 

Let D ^ the depth in feet of a foundation from the surface of the 
ground. 
„ W = the weight of a cubic foot of soil in decimals of a ton. 
„ P ^ the normal pressure on the foundation in tons per square 
foot. 

Then P = D x W, 

Example.— 

Let the aoil be damp sand ; then W =, say, 0-055 tin per cubic 
foot Let D = 50 feet ; then P = 60 X 0055 = 275 tons. The 
normal pressiu-e which is removed is therefore 2-75 tons per square 
foot. Should the safe load on the base be taken as 5 tons, tbe excess 
of pressure above the normal pressure is 5 — 2-75 ^ 2-25 tons. It is 
hut necessary to examine tlie loads put upon screw piles, to see that 
this weight is oonsiderahly less than [hat which might be safely 
imposed. 

A weight of 6 tons per square foot is generally accepted as the safe 
load on the blade of a screw pile in firm compact sand, the whole area 
of the blade being usually considered as support. In this case tbe 
Donnal pressure on the soil ie not removed, an<) the 6 tona p 
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nn additional load. Altiiongh the ehaft of the pile diaplnces aoma 
material, it makes the soil more dense, and therefore heavier, in ita 
immediate vicinity. 

For the purpose of comparing the load on the base in a cjlinder and 
1 screw pile bridge, let the depth of the foundation be 15 ft, the soil 
damp, firm, compact sand. The excess of load above tbe nonnal 
pressure on the base per square foot, cylinder pier . 

= 5 tons — P = 5 — (15 X 0-055) = 5 — 0-825 = 4-175 tons. 

The eseeas of load, above the normal presanre, on the base per square 
foot, Bcrew-pile pier^5 tons, or 20 per cent, more pressure than that of 
the cylinder pier. The aanie co-efficient of safe-load on the base for a 
acrew-pile foundation, in which the normal load on the soil ia not 
removed, should not be taken for that of a cylinder pier, becauae in the 
former caae the foundation ia unseen, and it is not abaolutely known 
whether the blade of the acrew has remained uninjured in the process 
of screwing, apart from the question whether the whole area of the 
blade of a screw-pilo should be conaidered aa support ; but on the 
contrary, in a cylinder pier, the foundation is visible ; it is known that 
the whole area of the base is utilised, and that the normal pressure of 
the soil is removed. An examination, therefore, of past practice ehowa 
that the load on the soil from a screw-pile pier is relatively considerably 
greater than that of a cylinder pier, notwithstanding that in one case 
everything is known, and in the other, in great measure, is a matter of 
conjecture. There is no reason why the load on a cylinder pier base 
should not be somewhat more than that upon a aorew-pile foundation ; 
but it is difficult to estimate the actual load that ia impoaed on the base 
of a cylinder bridge pier, because of the surface friction, which acts in * 
supporting the load, and therefore reduces the weight on the foundation. 
Unequal loading of the base may be caused by wind-pressure on a 
pier, in addition to the normal or initial compressive strain from the 
weight of the pier and the load; it should therefore be ascertained 
whether the resultant of the weight of the pier and load on the 
atructure and the side wind-pressure cuts the base so as not to bring a 
tensile strain on the windward aide, and a compressive strain on the 
leeward side, of any serious amount on the foundation, or the brickwork, 
masonry, or concrete. If it can be done economically, the initial com- 
pressive strain should balance any tensile strain that may arise on the 
windward side of the pier from the wind-pressure. The effects of the 
above strains will be transmitted to the foundation, l£ tbe latter is 
placed nearly on the surface, and the load on tbe base on tbe leeward 
side may he considerably increased above the initial strain from the 
weight of the pier and the load. It is therefore obvious that in such 
situations the load on the base should be less than if the pressure waa 
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•IwayB stable, hence the importance, in order toenaure equal prcBsure on 
the base, of the filling in a cylinder bridge pier, and the material of any 
other similar structure, acting as one mass, and being uf uniform 
quality at any level, and of the pier being tirmly supported around its 
circumference or sides by tlie soil. In the case of foundations of con- 
siderable depth, these variable forces will be distributed, provided the 
pier acts as a monolith, bo that their eSecta will nut be materially felt 
on the base. 

In the caae of soft strata of great depth, and where it is impracticable 
to obtain firm, hard foundations, a good plan is to weight a few piles 
every 4 or 5 ft. or ho as they are driven, and to note on each occasion 
the weight they wQI bear without sinking; it can thus be ascertained 
whether the bearing power increases with the depth sunk, and the beat 
depth to place the foundations is known. The experimental piles should 
be driven in different places, and over the area of the foundation ; they 
must not be drawn, but cut o£E. 

Cylinder and pile foundations should be weighted with a load equal to 
the greatest they are likely to be required to sustain, and the equally 
distributed load on the hearting of the cylinder should be allowed to re- 
main for some days, to see if there is any settlement, and the longer 
this temporary weighting is continued the more reliable is the test. 
Careful daily observation should be taken to ascertain if any subsidence 
has taken place ; there will almost always be some subsidence under a 
test load, and it will probably vary in different piers ; and although the 
testing may delay the progress of the works, for the sake of safety it ia 
well that it should be done, unless other opportunities offer of obtaining 
a true test during sinking operations, and after they are completed, 
without incurring the expense and delay of temporary loading, which 
may be a costly undertaking. 

It has been proved by practical experience that materials uniform in 
raze and homogeneous in chnricter form the most compact and impene- 
trable masses. The great stability of breakwaters formed of materials 
of uniform size, and the firmness of macadamised roads, are proofs of 
this. The same rule applies to soils. It is the separation of the larger 
bodies from the smaller that causes a want of cobesiveness and weight- 
sustaining power. 

Near the mouths of rivers, islands often consist of detritus liable to be 
washed away by a stronger flood than that which deposited them, and 
also to be eroded by the action of waves, therefore the actual site of a 
river pier should invariably be examined before sinking a cyUnder, 
although the nature and position of the strata may have been thoroughly 
ascertained, because stumps or logs of trees or wreckage may be 
embedded in the soil, which should be removed before commencing 
qjerationa. Where a stratum of good bearing soil, such as gravel, 
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Dverliea floft ground of great depth, by iDcreasing the bearing area on 
the firm earth it may be unneceesaiy to go to any great depth, but 
provision must be mado against scour. 

In foundation and general work, rocks are usually not loaded with a 
greater weight than from 8 to 18 tons per square foot, according to the 
character of the rock. As the crushing strength has often been 
ascertained from cubes, and not from prisms, rectangular blocks, o' 
irregularly-shaped pieces, and as the resistance of rocks to transversa 
strain or breaking across is considerably less than the compreasiva 
strength, and varies greatly, and not always according ta the crushing 
resistance of the material, from 8 to 20 tons per square foot is a prudent 
limit for the safe load, and should not be exceeded, unless mider 
exceptional circumstances, as unequal bearing may greatly intensify 
the strain, and irregularity in the texture may reduce the resisting 
powers to that of the weakest part. Sandstone rock that can bo 
crumbled in the band should not be loaded with more tlian 1^ to IJ 
ton per square foot, but the strength and weight of sandstoue varies 
considerably. Reference to authorities on the resistance of stones to 
crushing, tension, and transverse strain, will give tha approximate safe 
load per square foot ; but in foundations, i.e., on the rock in its natural 
location, it should not exceed one-tenth of the ultimate resistance, and 
the compressive streii'^th should nut alone be taken as a guide to the 
safe load, but the resistance of the rock to tensions! and transverse 
Strain should always be considered in foundation work. The value 
given fur the particular sandstone rock named is for the softest earth 
that can be called rock, and is merely stated to show that, although 
some earths may be generally classed as rocks, their bearing power 
may be hmitcd. The safe load upon an artificial rubble or rock mound 
foundation depends upon its character, firmness, and solidity when 
deposited, and upon that of the ground on which it is placed. No 
general value can b« named, although it may be classed as clean or 
compact gravel. , 

The following values of the safe direct compressive load per square 
foot on soils have been carefully compiled from actual practical work, 
but, of course, are only intended as a guide to the safe load on any 
earth. The condition of the soil in each particular case must be taken 
into consideration, and in works of any magnitude, experiments should 
be made under tEe same conditions to which the permanent works will 
be subject, and with the ground botli wet and dry. For ordinary con- 
ditions of soil, and for the usual depths of foundations, which aro 
assumed to be beyond weather influences, the values given will be found 
to be approximately correct. The normal pressure or initial weight on 
the base irom the soil is not taken into consideration. 
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Approximate Bafs 

I>eecrlptli>D of RarttL Ifaxlmum Load In 

ToDt per Squire Feet. 

Bog, morass, quicksand, peat moss, mitrstt land, silt ... to 0'30 

Slake and mud, hard peat turf to 0'25 

Soft, wet, pasty, or muddy clays, and marsh clay ,„ 0'25 to 0'33 

AlluTial deposits of moderate depths iu rivei beds, etc... 0'20 to 0*35 
Note. — 'When the rirer bed is rocky, and the 
deposit firm, they may safely support 0'75 



Diluvial clay beds of rivers 0-35 to I'OO 

Alluvial earth, loams, and loamy Boil (clay and 40 to 70 
per cent, of sand), and clay loams (clay and about 

30 per cent, of sand) 0-75 to 1*50 

Damp clay 1-50 to 2-00 

Loose sand in shifting river bed, the safe load increasing 

with depth 2-50 to 3-00 

Upheaved and intermixed beds of different sound clays 3*00 

Silty sand of uniform and firm character in a river bed 

secure from scour, aud at depths below 25 ft. ... 3-50 to 4-00 

Solid clay, mixed with very fine sand 4'00 

NoTB. — Equal drainage and condition is espe- 
ciaily necessary in the case of clays, as 
moisture may reduce them from their 
greatest to their leatt bearing capacity. 
When found equally and thoroughly mixed 
with sand and gravel, their supporting 
power is uHually increased. All the values 
giveo are for foundations at depths beyond 
weather infiuences. 

Bound yellow clay, containing only the normal qnantUy 

of water 4'00 to 6*00 

Solid blue cl^y, marl and indurated marl, and firm 

boulder gravel and sand 5'00 to 6'00 

Soft chalk, impure and argillaceous I'OO to 1*50 

Hard white chalk 2'50to4-00 

Ordinary superficial sand beds 2-50 to 4-00 

Firm sand in estuaries, bays, etc 4*50 to 5*00 

NoTB.— The Dutch engineers consider the safe 
load upon firm, dean sattd at 5} tons per 
square foot. 
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Very firm, compact sand, foundationa Bt a considerable 
depth, not leee than 20 ft, and compact, aandy 
gravel 6-00 to 7-00 

Note. — The sustaining power of sand increases 
B.B it approaches a homogeneoue, gravelly 

Finn shale, protected from the weather, and clean gravel 6*00 to 8*00 

Compact gravel 7*00to9'O0 

Note. — The relative bearing powera of gravel 
may be thus described :— 

1. Compact gravel 

2. Clean graveL 

3. Sandy gravel. 

4. Clayey or loamy gravel. 

Sonnd, clean, homogeneous Thames gravel has 
been weighted with 14 tons per square foot 
at a depth of only 3 to 5 feet below tiie 
Hurface, and presented no indication of 
failure. ThiB gravel was similar to that of 
• clean pebbly beach. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sqbfacb Fbiotiok. 
Teb lateral friotional reeietance of the Hoil on a cylinder pier or weD 
is most frequently not considered as a means' of reliable support. The 
vibration to whioh most structures are subject tends to destroy surface 
friction, and the latter is often of an irregular character. Boulders will 
sometimes hold a cylinder, and if digging out round the base of tho 
column during sinking is adopted, the friction will be reduced. The 
proceu of sinking cylindera and wells lessens the surface friction of 
the soil, because of its loosening the external earth, much of which 
often gets forced up into the interior of the cylinder, and its place will 
be auppUed hy sail having but httle cohesion with the firm ground 
aronnd the cylinder, although the loose earth will become consolidated 
after a time, and may have of itself considerable fictional renstance. 
When the earth has been so loosened, or previously dredged, until 
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eoneolidation has been effected by time and Mttlement, which usnallj 

mcreaaea the friction of repoee, the Bor&ce friction is too variable and 
uncertain to be safely trusted. Thus, when cylinders or wells are sunk 
close together in loose, gronolar soil, the coefficient of anrfoce friction 
is less than when they are placed at considerable intervals, although 
ultimately it may be of the same value. 

Percolation of water and air leHHens the frictional resistance of all 
BOils, but in sinking through moat clays, if water reaches them, they 
will swell and grip a cylinder. This is especially the case when a thin 
bed of clay occurs in sandy soil. The gripping action will not, how- 
ever, give a trae coefficient of the friction between damp clay and any 
material, and as the quantity of water in clay in its natural condition 
varies from about 5 to 13 per cent., the coefficient of surface friction 
will also not be the same for each kind of clay. 

The level of saturation of permeable soil often varies with the water 
level in a river, and therefore the support from surface friction will 
change, and may almoat be destroyed to a certain depth, as some portion 
of the earth in contact with the cylinder may be in a state approaching 
saturation while other parts are nearly dry. 

When a hole baa to be dredged in the centre of a cylinder to R depth 
conaiderahly below the cutting edge, in order to cause a cylinder to sink 
through a stratum of clay resting upon sand, the latter will ruah in 
when the clay bed is perforated, and this action may bo disturb the soil 
around the cylinder as to decrease the natural surface friction for some 
time after a bridge is finished, for the disturbance of the soil will cause 
local settlement which will proceed until the earth becomes consolidated. 
If the surface of iron is neither greased nor lubricated, there is usually 
very little variation of friction due to chauges of temperature, moisture 
and disturbance being the two chief agents of deterioration, and as tha 
ease with which earths can be disturbed, and their perviousncss or 
imperviousneSB greatly vaiy, the coef&cients of friction will also be 
difEerent. Another cause of variability in the friotional resistance is 
that sometimes a cylinder is not vertical, the friction increasing as it 
loses its perpendicularity. 

Whether the surface friction is uniform in value and immutable are 
the chief questions to determine.' 

It is important to remember, should the support which a column 
may receive from surface friction be suddenly removed by scour, or 
any of the agencies previously and hereafter mentioned, that an 
impactive force of serious amount will at once be brought upon the 
base ; the sudden sinking of cylinders after being earthbound proves 
that the surface friction may quickly cease, or become very small. 

No doubt the frictional resistance of some soils is great, and the fact 
that the stability of timber piles is principally dependent upon it for 
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support, and almost wholly 80 in' eoft sand and aach soils, shows that 
surface friction can be trusted in some cases. 

If the soil through which a column or ,ptie is driven is of the same 
character, aod thero is no probabilitj of the frictional resistance being 
diatnrbed, a certain amount of support may be calculated from this 
source, and although it is impoBsible to give any absolute coefBcient 
for the friction on the surfaces of piles or columns, a close approximation 
may be attained by a comparison of soils and circumstances. A crucial 
test is obviously the most reliable way of ascertaining the frictional 
resistance, as even the same strata, under different conditions, will give 
Tarious results, although the values may not deviate to any great extent. 

Friction during motion is generally considered to be less than the force 
necessary to overcome it when at rest, and undoubtedly this is the case 
when the surfaces are similar, and are smooth and hard and not easily 
impressed, as iron, granite, concrete, and metals generally ; but when 
they are comparatively soft and incapable of resisting indentation 
at any pressure that they may have to bear,- the difference between 
the coefBcient of friction during motion and that at the commencement 
of motion or of repose will not be so marked ; for other resistances 
may come into action not due iolelg to surface friction of the 
mass. A surface may become indented or roughened, thus offering 
opposition to motion not existing at the commencement of movement, 
and particularly so in any earth of a mixed character possessing hard 
particles, such as boulders or sand in clay. On the other ba,nd, in tho 
case of hard rock, solid clay, or other homogeneous earth, the 
difference between friction during motion, and that of friction at rest 
may be reliably determined. In soils of a granular or gritty nature, 
small particles become detached during motion, and by pressure occupy 
or become wedged into any cavities upon tho surfaces, and therefore 
offer resistance which is not alont due to friction of a mass upon a mass. 
From this cause, friction during motion may seemingly even become 
greater than during rest, but with material consisting of rounded particles 
that will not wedge, the friction upon a sliding surface may he lessened 
by reason of the grains revolving. 

Friction ia the chief causa of stability in granular soils and those 
readily affected by moisture, which have for practical purposes no 
immutable cohesion. In few earths are both cohesion and friction o£ 
considerable and reliable value, one or the other quickly becoming 
impaired or destroyed. Deterioration is caused by such various means 
that each earth must be separately considered, and also the circum' 
stances under which it is placed. The particles of the earth may be 
dissolved by water and become in a muddy state, or they may be 
considered insoluble as in clean sand and gravel, although in compact 
sand or gravel the cementing material may crack and weather. Cobesiuu 
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may be also more quickly impaired by cartaiD action than friction, and 
vies ■eerid. It is advisable to ascertain that any earth ig uniformly 
affected throughout the mass, and to prevent or provide against 
deteriorating- influencea, for it is uaelen to declare any' -earth possesses 
coDHiderable frictional resiBtance or cohesion when tbe power can be 
quickly dissipated by ordinary atmoBpherio action, and to rely for 
permanent stability upon such property. In ordinary earths, not rock, 
it will generally be found that coheBion ig small or insigniflcant in soil 
having a coefficient of friction of some moment, and the reverse. In 
moat earths friction, although it is affected in a greater degree by 
vibration, has to be relied upon, and not cohesion, as the latter ia 
variable and may exist almost unimpaired in a lump which, neverthe- 
less, may became detached because of fissures. The coetScients of 
friction of difEerent eartha are also better known than the cohesion ; 
bnt how easily even friction is impaired may be gathered from the 
sudden manner in which cylinders will sink after having hang for days 
by surface friction, or been held by the transitory expansion of clay. 

It haa been noticed in sandy soils tli&t the surface friction on a 
cylinder, when sinking operations are not being carried on, and when 
the material is being raised from the interior, is different ; the latter 
resistance being from 20 to 25 per cent, leas than the farmer, owing to 
the disturbance resulting from the sand being forced up througli the 
bottom. The frictional resistance may be also lesaened by the method 
of sinking a cylinder, which subject will be examined in subsequent 
chapters. 

In the case of earths partaking of the nature of sand and gravel, 
which allow of free percolation of water, the permanent friction 
depends, within certain limits, on the force with which they are presseil 
together, if not to such an extent as to make them compact and dense, 
and they will have their frictional resistance Increased with the head of 
water, if the soil is thoroughly waterlogged ; but in impermeable soils 
there will be no practical increase from this source. 

As timber is liable to indentation, the friction will increase, to some 
extent, with time ; but in the caae of iron or hard surfaces, it will not 
be augmented after the sail has assumed its normal condition. It ia 
usually found that when the earth is compact and dense there ia less 
lateral pressure, or surface friction, than in the case of loose and 
incoherent soils. Gritty soils and clay loams have considerably greater 
frictional resistance than oily, soft clays. Moisture affects the latter 
earth more than any other soil usually met with. 

In sinking cylinders in mud, if desired, tbe surface friction can be 
increased by depositing fine sand against the surface of the column, as 
the particles of the sand will adhere to it to a considerable extent. 

The surface f riutiou of iron piles, or cylinders, per unit is considerably 
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luB tban tliat of timber piles, od accoant of the hardnesa, emoothnegs, 
and eveDDeBS of the Burfaoe of uon, as compared with the roughDesB 
and compressibility of wood. Therefore e. coefficient for the supporting 
power from friction on the surface of a wooden pile will not be 
applicable to that of an iron column. Excepting in the caee of mud 
&nd silt, the frictional resistance of unplaned cast iron has been 
ascertained from practical experiments to be about 25 per cent, less than 
the values for wood. As the outer cylindrical surface of brick wella is 
generally smoothly plastered or rendered, or baa a coating of Portland 
cement, it may be considered the aame aa an unplaned aupcrflciea of 

It ia obvioua that the permanent safe load from frictional resistance 
of fine soft drift sand should not be taken as equal to that of firm sand, 
although the former may cause greater resistance to sinking. Friction 
upon a dry aurface ia almost invariably greater than that iipan a wetted 
surface, and is so beyond all question upon any plane lubricated with 
an unguent. The disturbing and enfeebling efiect of water may be 
judged from a careful analysis of many reliable experiments to ascer- 
tain the frictional reaiatance in the caee of the same material in a dry 
and in a wet atate on an unplaned surface of caat iron, and on timber 
piles. It shows the following results : — 

That the frictional resistance of an unplaned surface of cast iron on 
wet sand is about 16 per cent, less than the resistance on the same' 
material when dry. With wooden piles it is about 12 per cent- less, 
and about 40 per cent, less in aandy clay and gravelly clay soil. 

In sandy gravel the resistances are practically the same, whether the 
soil is wet or dry. 

When both materials are in a wet state, sand gives about 20 per cent, 
more friction than sandy gravel. 

The surface friction of masonry and brickwork on dry cUy is reduced 
by from 25 to 30 per cent, when the clay ia wet. 

Hized soils, such as clay loams, loams, sandy loams, usually give lees 
surface friction than either the clay or sand of which they are composed 
when unmixed ; and it may be stated generally that the resistance from 
aurface friction of the ground increases with the araLiUneaa and angu- 
larity of the particles composing soil of the nature of aand or gravel. 

With regard to the question whether the frictional resistance increases 
iD the same soil according to the depth a cylinder is sunk into the 
ground, it cannot with safety he assumed that it becomes greater, for 
although many instances have occurred which proved that it does 
increase, not a few have abown that it does not. What ia the reason of 
this diacrepancy ? Broadly, the different condition of the earth in 
pervious ground, the depth of water, the manner of sinking a cylinder, 
the state of the surface of the cylinder, whether sinking operations ue 
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oonHnnons or intenuittant, and variatioD in the cohesive power of the 
BOiL Theoretically, the friction Bbonld vary with the depth and the 
lateral pressure. The results of tests taken while sinking cylinders or 
caissons are here alone considered, and they indicate, especially where 
granular earth is in a state of saturation, that the frictional resistaDce 
iocretiees regularly with the depth, bnt that in dry earths the increase is 
small. In granular earths the augmentation in the value of surface 
friction is more marked than in non-granular soil, and in muddy clay 
and sandy mud, at ordinary depths, such as 30 to 60 ft., the increase 
is iosigniQcant. la the case of clean sand, it increases ; but in gravelly 
sand and gravel usually very litUe below a depth of from 10 to 15 ft. 

In calcukting permanent support from surface friction the total 
depth a cylinder is sunk in the ground can scarcely be taken, even if 
the river bed be secured from scour, for the surface friction for Ihe 
first few feet is small, and seldom in ordinary sand and clay and 
gravelly sand beds exceeds 40 lbs. per square foot at about 3 ft. in 
depth, 80 lbs. at 6 or 7 ft., and 120 lbs. at about 10 ft. 

It is advisable to allow a smaller coefficient for surface friction in 
cylinders of small diarneter than for those sunk in the same soil of large 
diameters, because in a cylinder of large diameter the proportion of its 
circumference to the area of the base is small. On the contrary, where 
a cylinder is of small diameter, the circumference ia nearly equal to the 
area of the base. For instance, in a cylinder 4 ft. in diameter, the 
areas of the cylinder and the circumference are equal ; whereas in one 
of, say, 20 ft. in diameter, the area of the base is five times greater 
tlian the circumference. 

The safe frictional support in the case of B stable or fixed load, may 
be taken as more than that with rolling loads, which may cause 
vilsTition in the cylinders or piles. 

The experiments of Mr. Longridge, M.Inst.C.E., in Morecambe Bay, 
showed tliat by vibration the bearing power of driven timber piles was 
reduced to one-fourth or one-fifth of that when snlgect to a steady 
non-vibratory load. 

The following values are not especially given for the purpose of 
determining the safe frictional resistance which may be relied upon as 
permanent support, but they have been carefully deduced, and may be 
considered as closely approximate. It is well to make experiments with 
the soil through which the cylinder is to be sunk, when iu a loosened 
condition, in its normal state, and when impregnated with water. The 
values stated are for soils in the ordinary condition uBually met with iu 
sinking cylinders. Tliey are taken &om many practical examples, but 
it is well to repeat that in the same soil the frictional resistances often 
greatly vary, owing lo the amount of moisture in the earth ; the rough- 
uess, evenness, and smoothness of the face in contact with tlie soil ; the 
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oon^ctness, loosenees, <» degree of fiuenesB of the atraU ; and ibo 
manner in which the load ia applied, whether suddenly or gradually ; 
and the mode of einkiiig the cylinder. Aa the girdera in a cylinder 
bridge-pier do not rest npon the iron rings, but npon the hearting of the 
cylioder, the only direct connectioD between the casing and the hearting 
is by meaoB of the horizontal joint flanges of the cylinder. Should the 
hearting and the rings be unconnected, of course there can be no 
permanent support from Bur&ce friction. The values oa unplaned cast 
iron are for depths not less than 15 ft. 

ApprDElnute Snrfaoe 
TlHarlptloi] of Ifiarth, and matortal irx coDtuit. Frlotjon per Bqanrs 

tt-lnlba. 

Hud and silt, on dry timber sawn piles 100 to 150 

„ „ on clean, unplaned east iron 50 to 70 

Sandy mud, on clean, unplaned cast iron 150 to 250 

Muddy clay and viscous mud, on clean, unplaned cast 

iron 250 to 400 

NOTB. — ^The frictional resistance generally in- 
creases with mud and silt some 25 per 
cent between depths of 6 ft. and 20 ft., 
but after the latter depth it frequently 
augments but little- 
Silty Gne sand, liquid when disturbed by water, on 

unplaned cast iron 250 to 300 

Soft clay, on timber sawn piles 160 to 180 

Ordinary sand, on unplaned cast iron 300 to 400 

Clean river-bed sand and gravel, on unpUned cast iron 400 to 600 
Hard compact clay, with a tenacious surface, on un- 
planed oast iron 900 to 1,000 

Ordinary clay beds, on unplaned oast iron 700 to 800 

Sharp sand, on clean, timber aawn piles 1,100 to 1,500 

Fine soft drift sand, on clean, timber sawn piles ... 1,500 to 1,700 
Note. — In the case of clays, the gripping 
action upon a cylinder consequent upon 
their expansion on exposure to moisture 
or air may make the surface friction 
appear to be much larger than that 
caused by ordinary frictional resistance 
only. The values are for clay containing 
the normal quantity of water. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BiHKiNa GruNDBBs; Gbnbbal Nona. 
In daoiding npon the method to be employed in siiikiiig a cylinder, or 
th« means by which the excavation in ita interior shall be effected, no 
prejndice should exist for the ahsolnte lue of one eyetom over that of 
others ; becanse each method may be useful under certain circumBtaucee, 
and the shortneas of the season during which piers can he erected, may 
oauae the Belection of the method of sinking to reaolva itself into 
almoBt a mere question of whioh ia the speediest Open air river-pier 
foundations are to be preferred, but these can generally only be adopted 
JD shallow rivers of depths sacb as 10 ft. or so, and when the river is 
free from heavy floods, bot if a cylinder can be sunk to a firm and 
BnfBciently watertight atiatum, they can be used to any reasonable 
depth, as the bottiim becomes water-sealed and the water can be pumped 

A reliable comparative table of the cost of sinking cylinders ia difficult 
to attain, on account of the difEerent circumstances and conditions under 
which they have to be sunk, for even the time required to sink any 
column cannot be foretold exactly, as an accident, or diffiaully with one 
cylinder may cause considerable delay, and affect the progreas of the 
others. The rate and coat of sinking, depends upon so many things, 
such as the nature of the soil, whether it is free from boulders or other 
obatructiona, the abaence of "blows," the aize of the cylinder^ its 
poaitioa aa regards another column, the method adopted in sinking, the 
excavating apparatna uaed, the depth below the water-level and bed of 
the river, the number of men employed, and whether they are experienced 
workmen, and upon other contingencies, that it is impossible to lay 
down any fixed rate. The nature of the strata, the number of cylinders 
to be erected, the plant at hand, etc., vary greatly, and in many instances 
the cost of ainking columns of the same diameter in similar soil has 
disagreed considerably, owing to local conditions. To obtain a firm 
foundation for a bridge-pier in a soft river bed with a swiftly flowing 
current is always a more or leas arduous undertaking, and the difSculties 
. increase according to the depth below water. 

It ia most important that the ground should be of the same character 
over the whole horizontal area of a cylinder, ia order that there may be 
uniformity in the rate of descent, wliich ia to be preferred to irregular 
and sudden motion, and that sinking may be vertical, as, if it be harder 
on ooe aide than another, tfltingmaybe expected, and precautions should 
be taken to support the aide on which a {endency to incline occurs. 

Some of the many different ways of sinking cylinders may thus ba 
enumerated. 
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1. The planmn or compressed air method. The Taonnm eystemb^g 

considered obsolete. 

2. Forcing down the cylinder by weights, and excavating the 

material in the injjerior by means of dredgers and excavators. 

3. F<»x:ing down tiie cylinder by veighcs, and excavating the 

material in the interim by means of divers. 

4. Forcing down by wdghts, and by dredging the material in the 

interior, until an impermeable Btretum, such aa clay, is reached, 
then by pumping nntil the cylinder is dry, or water-sealing the 
bottom of the cylinder by means of cement concrete. 
6. The same method of forcing down the cylinder, and by dredging 
the earth inside, until rock is reached, when the bed is levelled, 
if necessary by divers, and sufficient cement concrete is deposited 
to prevent the water issuing up, the remaining water in the column 
ia then pumped oat, and the work proceeded with as on dry 
land. 

6. The same method of forcing down and excavating by dredgers, 

etc., till the intended depth ie reached, the bottom is then inspected, 
and the work doiie by means of a diving-bell lowered inside the 
4^1inder. This method of sinking was suggested by Mr. £. A. 
Cowper, M. Council Inst., C.E. 

7. By a combination of the compressed air methods with q^tems 

2 to 5. 
It ia frequently specified that the cylinders are to be sunk so as to 
leave the bottom dry, and that the concrete is not to be passed tbrough 
water. Such a stipulation in permeable strata involves either the 
adoption of the pneumatic method, or that described in No. 6 paragraph. 
Od the Continent, it is almost always specified that the bottom of the 
foundations shall be examined, and that the concrete hearting shall not 
be passed through water ; this clause necessitates the use in most cases 
of compressed air to lay the base dry, but the extreme limit at which 
it can be used is about 120 ft. below water, at a greater depth gome 
other method of sinking must be adopted ; and not only is the working 
time very small at depths over 80 ft. or so below water, but injury 
and even fatal results to the men fallow, and have followed, its 
adoption. In some aituations there may be necessity for such a clause, 
but tc stereotype it is unadvisable, because of the expense of obtaining 
a dry bottom, although, of course, an examination of unsubmerged 
ground is always to be preferred to that of submerged earth. If the 
compressed air system was used where simple dredgers or excavators 
would suffice, it appears from a comparison of examples that from three 
to five times more money would be spent than was necessary ; 
hut if excavators were used for- soils for which they were not 
designed, or if many large boulders or obstructions are expected 
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to be met with, the compreeeed air syBtem woald b« required, 
provided the depth ia not too great, which quetition will be hereafter 
referred to ; u the exoaTstion oan then ba carried on aa if on dij 
Und. 

The sice of a cylinder will, to some extent, govern the apparatus to 
be tued. The puenmatio lystem c&imot be oonveiuBntlf employed with 
ojlinders of leis diameter than 5 ft. Care ehoald be taken in devising 
apparatus that the men are put in ench a position that they can freely 
work. If rapid abking ia of importance, the weight of the cylinder 
with the kentledge ehonld considerably exceed the friction on the 
fmrface of the cylinder, and it may then become a question to determbe 
whether or not it would be advisable to adopt one large and heavy 
caisson, although it may be more expennve, than several cylinders 
which would be comparatively light, and would require a longer time to 
sink them, the object being to cause the downward pressure to be 
much in excess of any surface friction. 

In a clay soil, cylinders can be sunk by being forced down by 
wights, and by excavating the material inside after it has from time 
to time been pnmped snfSciently dry. The excavation for cylinders of 
small and ordinary diameter is sometimes done by divers, but it is stow 
work and of doubtful economy, except in small cylinders, when sand 
and loose soil overlie an impermeable clay stratum which, on being 
penetrated a few feet, will water-seal the cylinder, and enable it to be 
pumped dry enough for excavation to be completed in the open air. 
Where possible, sinking cylinders by means of weights and excava- 
ting by hand, if the water can be removed by baling or easily by 
pumping, should be adopted, as being the cheaper methods ; but if the 
water is conaidarable, or fluctuating, dredgers may be preferable, not 
only on the ground of economy, but also to prevent a run of soil and 
diminish the quantity of excavation, as the water being in the cylinder 
will not allow the earth to rush in. The disturbance caused by the 
ingress of loose soil may be bo great as to move the earth for some 
distance around a cylinder, and militate against vertical sinking, there- 
fore it may be inexpedient to pump out the water and leave the bottom 
unbalanced by its pressure. It may be necessary to use compressed air 
where obstacles such as large boulders are met with, or where the 
ground is difficult or too hard to economically dredge. In deep 
foundations a combination of the compressed air ^stem and pumping 
might be used under certain circumstances, for instance, if a water- 
tight stratum was encountered during sinking by the compressed air 
method ; as after it had been reached and been penetrated to a little 
depth, any water could be pumped out ; but, as a rule, it is not 
necessary to penetrato a watertight stratum very far, for it generally 
affords a good foundation. Advantage aad economy arc gained by the 
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disuse of the oompreBsed air sTGtem ia patting in the lower portion of 

the hearting. 

In B, favourable situation, cylinders can be sunk by merely having a 
hand-pump or two to keep out the water, a ladder placed down the aide 
of the oyiinder, a donble-purohase crab winch on b platform over the 
cylinder, in addition to the ordinary staging. Of course, this method 
can only be used if the pumps are able, to keep down the water 
BufGciently for the men to excavate ia the open air, if not, dredging 
machinery or divers in helmets, must be employed nnttl a watertight 
stratum is reached, when the water can be pumped out and tlie work 
proceeded with. The river bed over the site of the piers should first be 
levelled by bag and spoon, or other dredger, as it lessens the amount of 
the excavation in the cylinder, and gives an even surfaoe upon which to 
pitch the cutting ring. 

Where loose soil, such as mud, silt, sand and gravel, overlies an 
impermeable stratum at a moderate depth, cylinders can be sank as 
follows : — By erecting a pile-Staging around the site, and bolting 
together and calking a sufficient height of rings on the platform to 
reach, when sunk, a little above the water level ; or, if a tidal river, 
above low water level ; they are then lowered by a travelUng crone 
working on the staging, the loose top soil is taken out by a dredger, and 
as the cylinder sinks fresh rings are added until the impermeable soil is 
reached, when the water is pumped out and the excavation continued. 

If a river bed he dry for a certain season, sinking cylinders may thus 
be conducted. The cutting ring can be conveyed to the site apon a 
light temporary railway, and be placed in its correct position, the 
excavation being done by simple digging, lengths of the cylinder being 
added, and work so carried out until, upon the water-bearing level being 
reached, it becomes necessary to use dredgers. 

With respect to staging, it will be considered in a subeequeat chapter. 

Great oare should be taken at the commencement of sinking opera- 
tions that a cylinder is perfectly vertical, as both tune and money are 
thereby saved. A simple plan by which it may be known whether a 
cylinder is sinking vertically, ia hy hanging several plumb-bobs oatside 
a column. In a rapid river there is especial difficulty in sinking it 
buly vertical, and allowance should be made for unavoidable divergence 
in sinking. It is easier to guide a vertical-sided cylinder or caisson 
ttian a trumpet or bell-shaped one, and the former will sink straigbter 
tliun the latter, and has the best chance of retaining perpendicularity. 
In ordinary firm soil, when cylinders are carefully guided for the &nt 
10 to 16 ft. of sinking, and to 20 to 30 ft. in loose soil, provided the 
rings are tightly and truly bolted together, they generally go down 
vertically. To make the sinking uniform, and to prevent tilting, tho 
excavation should be effuctod on every side as equally as poaeibl& 
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Perhaps the best way to proceed is first to excavate in the centre, and 
then to work from there towarde the circumference in all directious. 
The levels of the excavation ia the cylinder should be conatantl; ascer- 
tained, so as to keep the bottom aa nearly level aa practicable. 

It is desirable to know if there is aprobability of the cylinder ainking 
anddenly many feet. In that event it may deetroy the staging, and 
perhaps not sink vertically. A thorough knowledge of the strata will 
generally enable this point to be decided, but in ainking the firat cylinder 
there ahould be apeoial precantious against ancb an occurrence, and the 
manner of its sinking should be noted as a guide to the probable pene- 
tiatdon of the other colnmna. 

Ab both cylinders and wells have become inclined from having the 
material scooped out under the cutting-ring to a considerable depth 
when hanging from surface-friction only, and from this friction beicg 
suddenly overcome, it is advisable not to allow tlie column to be sus- 
pended from surface friction more than three to four feet, according to 
the diameter, above the bottom of the excavation in the cylinder 
During the comniencement of sinking operationa the column should be 
most carefully watched, to see that it is sinking equally, and that there 
is no tendency to incline in one direction. 

If cylinders have to be sunk near buildings, and tfaroi^h sandy or 
loose soil, precautions should be taken against the internal excavation in 
the cylinder disturbing the foundations of structiu'es in the vicinity, and 
therefore as little material as possible ahould be removed. If any 
buildings or wells near the site show signs of cracking, the excavations 
shonld be at once stopped to see what further preventive 



Experience in several cases has shown that when two cylinders have 
to be sunk close together, or where the distance between them is not 
greater than the diameter of the cylinder, they should be sunk alter- 
nately, as there is a tendency, when they are being sunk simultaneously, 
to draw towarda each other. There is always considerable difhculty in 
sinking cylinders cloae together in sand and loose soil, and as a rule it is 
easier to siok one large cylinder than two smaller ones in making a pier. 
In some instances the tendency to drew together has been counteracted 
by having one cylinder sunk half a diameter in advance of the other. 
Should two parallel rows have to be sunk very near to one another, say 
2 or 3 feet apart, one row should be sunk before the other, or they can 
be started at diffierent ends, or from the centre towards the ends, the 
object being to disturb as small an area as possible of the soil in the 
locality of the cylinders at any one time. It is also advisable to sink 
the columna that are in one line alternately in preference to sinking the 
nest adjacent. The reason of this tendency to draw ia believed to be 
that the sand or ssil around the column ia in an agitated state, owing to 
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the ainking operations, and if two cylindera are Bunk close together the 
soil between them will be the softeet and most loose, and there will 
therefore he a tendency to cant over at that point. Excavating in ft 
cylinder in sandy soil BOmQtimee throws the neighbouring columns out 
of the perpendicular when they are sunk in dose proximity, and they 
are also liable to become jammed. Farticularif when cylinders have to 
be sunk to considerable depths, the interval betweeo them should be as 
much as possible, in order to prevent contact caused by deviation from 
perpendicularity in sinking. 

In sinking a cylinder to a bard stratum which dips at a considerable 
angle, it may fall over when being sunk. This tendency can be 
provided against by supporting it by tackle at two or three places in ita 
height. A cylinder must aleo be secured where the soil is of a soft, 
Bemi-fluid character, or of a rocky nature. In sinking them in a silly 
bed where there is considerable range in the tides, spiecial means should 
be taken to prevent overturning, as when the tide rises the weight of 
the column is reduced considerably if the water is excluded, and the 
effects of the current are more severely felt. In such situations the 
cylinder should be sunk as rapidly as possible, so as to obtain a good 
hold in the ground to counteract the tilting force. In sinking cylinders 
in ti(|^l waters having a great rise of tide, the column must be prevented 
from floating at high water, because, if it excluded the tide, particularly 
at the commencement of sinking operations, it might be lifted, provided 
the bottom was closed, after work was suspended, also before inflating 
the air chamber, when using the compressed air system, it is neceesary 
to know that the cylinder at all times is sufficiently heavy to obviate 
floating. If it should be necessary at any time to flood a cylinder or 
caisson in using the same method of unking, the object should be to 
substitute the compressed air by the water, so as always to maintain the 
same pressure ; for if the air be disdtarged before the water reaches the 
roof there will roost probably be a sudden sinking of the cylinder. The 
escape of the air can be regulated by the pressure gauges, the air pumps 
being worked or stopped according as pressure is or is not wanted. 

A method of testing whether cylindera have reached Arm ground 
without the aid of divers, or requiring the bottom to be made dry, is by 
having several borings made aronnd them and near to them ; but this 
system is not always reliable, and can only safely be adopted where there 
is no doubt about the nature, thickness, and position of the different strata; 
and it is but a makeshift, for divers should be sent down to clear away 
any rubbish that may have accumulated at the bottom, and to level the 
base for the heMting, which should always extend closely around the 
cylinder, ^oatd it be decided that it is nnneceesary to make the 
foundation dry before depositing the concrete in a cylinder when sunk 
to the intended depth. 
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It is iropoTtaot, particulsTly in mody boiIs, to prevent the iDgreM of 
the Mrth into a cylinder. To obviate or leaaen such an occurrence, 
th« oolumn should be sunk at a rate corregponding to that at which the 
excaTation is removed, but at first sinkitig should be slow, until the 
cylinder baa taken a £aic bearing, when it abould be gradually ia- 
creaeed. 

Outside scour or Bubaidence of a river bed during sinking operations, 
with the consequent rush of Boil into the cylinder, ia sometimeB checked 
by bags filled with clay or impermeable earth being deposited round the 
outside of the column. It is not advisable to use stone or a hard sub- 
itance for this purpose during sinking, although a most excellent 
material to prevent scour when the cylinder is sunk to the required 
depth, because the stones may get under the cutting edge, and then will 
impede easy and vertical sinking. Loose stones in any soil are generally 
troublesutne in cylinder sinking, and are to be regarded as ot>atnict:oDB. 
A system sometimes adopted is to tip, before insertion of the cutting 
ring and during sinking operations, clay on and around the site 
where the cylinders are to be sunk, ao as to lessen the ingress o£ 
water while pumping. As sandy soil ia the moat frequent earth to 
"blow" and rush in, it may be well to remember that perfectly clean 
aand seldom becomes quicksand, but that a small admixture of clayey 
matter is sufficient to enable it to be in a condition ready to be converted 
into a quicksand. 

As a rule, in tidal waters, the greatest downward motion of a cylinder 
may be anticipated at low water. In driving or sinking hollow piles or 
columns in quicksand, the sand will run in according to the depth of the 
bed and outside bead of water. Should the water be pumped out from 
the interior, weighting will often stop thia ingression. During sinking 
operations, if the compressed-air system is not used, the cylinder should 
be kept full of water in order to prevent a run of sand at the base. 
When the water is lowered in the cylinder in sandy and loose soils, a 
" blow" will frequently occur, that is, the soil will rush up from below, 
and in very loose material may nearly fill the cylinder. " Blows " will 
also occur in cylinder sinking from the compressed air rushing out under 
the cutting edge. They may then be arrested by slightly lowering the 
air pressure, which mast be done very carefully, or tite water may coma 
in and endanger the lives of the men. A " blow " may be permitted to 
continue for a short time if it is found that a return wave, as it were, 
of water takes place. " Blows " are mainly caused in loose porous soil 
by changes in the water level of the river, whether owing to great range 
of tide, or wave action. When a run of sand takes place in a cylinder, 
and it has been stopped by letting in water, or by a layer of stone, 
gravel, clay, or other means in the cylinder, before recommencing 
sinking operations the sand should be allowed time to subside and got 
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into a Btata of rest. Os the otber hand, when no "blows" occur, in 
mixed soils, or where bubbles cf sir appear through the water, uDking 
should be carried on without intermiswon, so as t« prevent the soil 
settling and subsiding, and the Bmallw ptuticlea incorponting with the 
larger and becoming ooneolidatad. 

To prevent a tempoiaiy rush of sand or loose soil from entering a 
cylinder, to lessen the disturbance of material round it, and to give it 
time to settle, a moreable diaphragm can be placed upon the bottom 
ring of the cylinder, with a valva opening inwards, which if shut stops 
the ingress of the materiaL It is important that the inside of a cylinder 
should not become choked by the ingresmon of earth, as then not only is 
there more soil to excavate, bnt the weight required to unk it will be 
increased, for there will be the interior surface Motion to orercoma as 
well as the exterior, and two simultaneous resistances to penetration 
instead of one ; therefore the internal sides should be kept free from 
contact with the earth in the cylinder. Again, the soil that is forced 
into the cylinder frequently only comes from one side, and that the 
softest and loosest, then sinking will probably not proceed vertically 
and the column may be drawn towards the aide where the soft or loose 
earth occurs. In sinking cylinders through quicksand or very soft soil, 
the bed of the river outside the column should be watched to see if its 
Borface subsides ; should this be the case, it shows that there is & run 
of the soil. In most instances the quantity of material taken oat of the 
cylinders in loose soil is greater than the contents of the colamn. In 
cobeeive aoib the increase may be bat little, perhaps not mere than 20 
per cent. ; bnt in deep beds of sandy sod loose earth, it is seldom less than 
from 40 to 100 per cent, in excess of the contents of the sabterroneOD 
portion of the cylinder. Aa this excws of soil must come from the 
outside of a cylinder and be drawn in, it disturbs and cracks the sur- 
rounding earth and contributes to prevent vertical sinking. Should 
"blows" occur in a qnicksand, the cylinder may become filled with 
Band and water to the water-level outside. The external and internal 
pressures should be balanced, or bnt a slight preponderance of water 
ontude should be allowed to obviate any tendency of loose soil to 
" blow," and the water inside should be lowered or raised as the outside 
water ebbs or flows, for the excavating apparatus may lake out of the 
cylinder, with the earth, more water than percolates in the same time. 
If it is possible to balance the waters during sinking, comparatively 
Uttle more material than the contents of the cylinder will require to ba 
removed, and "blows" will be prevented. Should the sinking be 
suddenly arrested, it may often be resumed by lowering either the air- 
presBure or the water inside the cylinder, the nsual result being that tb« 
water then infiltrates through the earth outside into the interior of th« 
cylinder, and consequently loosens the soil npon which the cutting ting 
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rests. It will geoerallj occur that when it b low water, and a colnmi) 
of water ia in the cylinder considerably higher than the level of the 
river oataide, less earth will be brought np by dredgers than when the 
water-levele nearly oorreBpond, Where the dredging syBtem of sinking 
ia adopted, the best plan is to make the depth of water inside identical, 
or nearly so with that oatside, and to rely upon deadweight to muse the 
cylinder to penetrate ; hut when the soil is open and allows of free per- 
colation it is uBoally found if the water outside is sufBciently higher 
than that inaide as to canae disturbance of the frictional surface, conse- 
quent upon the unbalanced pressure, that cylinders siuk eaaier. In soft 
and muddysoila the water levels should nearly correspond, any diSerence 
increasing as the earth becomes firmer, less pervious, and the particles 
of which it is composed, harder. In impermeable soil, such as clay, it 
is advantageous to have the water considerably lower inude than oatside, 
BO as to fadlitate sinking, as no " blows " are probable. However, if the 
water outside be allowed to have too great a preponderance, an upheaval 
of the earth inside will take place, which only increases the quantity to 
be excavated and jams the cylinder. Therefore, when there is but little 
earth inside, it is advisable not to draw ofE any more water as soon as 
the coluAin begins to sink. Should a river-bed be dry at low water, or 
the water then be of little depth, excavating in the open may be possible 
for a few hours each day, and in order to prevent a " blow," water can 
be admitted into the cylinder as the tide rises outside, and the greatest 
head of water can be ascertained which the earth can bear withont its 
percolating in such quantity as to atop excavation by hand. It ia 
essential that cylinders be Bunk> rapidly in sandy and loose soils. An 
excess of weight for sinking is therefore an advantage, because any 
little expense in temporarily loading the cylinder ia soon compensated ; 
OS, I^ reason of the rapid sinking, the outside soil will generally be pre- 
vented from entering the cylinder to any great extent. With the 
compressed sir system among some of the expedients used to lessen the 
ingress of the soil into the cylinder, it has been found that by working 
the air-pumps rapidly, and by sending in the maximum quantity ixE 
compressed air some time before operations are commenced upon each 
day or shift, and during work, and by enlarpng the base of the cylinder 
a little beyond the diameter of the bottom ring, the water is driven to 
some extent out of the sand or loose soil which consequently posseases 
more cohesion, and does not run so quickly into the cylinder. It may 
also be advisable to excavate at opposite points, but in doing tbis the 
column must not be tilted. It has been suggested that where the soil 
is of an extremely moveable character, the material should be expelled 
ontwards and not taken through the cylinder. 

In sinking cylinders through sand with a thin bed of clay intervening, 
tbe columns will very probably become earth-bound, and although they 
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may Dok through the day into the sand, if water percolates to Bome 
clays they swell, and will grip the cylinder, but by excavating the sand 
BO as to cut away the stratum of clay touching the cylinder it will go 
down at once. When cylinders hang or refuse to sink, notwithstanding 
the earth being excavated from beneath, od the water being lowered in 
the cylinder some 6 to 8 ft. below Uie outside water level, they will 
often at once go down, the pressure on the bottom being reduced, and a 
. flow created at the base. With brick wells this is a somewhat risky 
operation, and the better way is to keep the water at nearly the same 
level, rather lower on the inside, in order to obtain pressure from the 
outside, but the nature of the soil, and special circumstances must 
decide this point. As in sand and similar soil, the more it is agitated on 
the surface of the cylinder theless the frictional resistance becomes, small 
perforated pipes can bo put down round the enter circumference of the 
cylinder, and on water being pumped or discliarged into them under 
conuderablo hydrostatic head, the surface becomes disturbed. This 
system has been used with success and economy to sink wooden piles 
in sand, into which they could only be driven with great difficulty. 

It is possible, as large tarpaulins spread over the bottom of a river 
luve been used for passing a breach in tonnol-work, that they might be 
useful to abate surface disturbance in loose soils in cylinder sinking. 
They are also of assistance when laid on the bottom and round the sides 
of a foundation, in preventing cement being washed out of concrete, and 
in conducting water to a pumping sump, if a considerable Sow is 
encountered. 

If the water which comes- up from the bottom of the column brings 
with it mud and sand, and the cylinder will not go down to the proper 
depth on account of the strata, or some obstruction which cannot be 
removed by dredging, divers must be employed, or the compressed-air 
system. In countries, as in India, where at certain seasons river-worts 
cannot be executed, only those cylinders should be commenced that can 
be completed in one season, or made secure before the floods, and work 
daring their continuance will have to be different from that at other 1 imes. 
In firm clay the cylinder need not penetrate more than from 7 ft. to 10 
ft., if protected from scour and movement of every kind ; and similarly 
4 ft. to 5 ft in compact gravel, and 3 ft. in rock, where the strata are 
all of considerable thickness, the depth becoming greater according as 
the earth is more affected by moisture and other deleterious influences. 

Id clay, muddy, peaty, or vegetable soil, men often complain of the 
fetid atmosphere of a cylinder, and instances have occurred in sinking, 
in which fatal eSects have arisen from the noxious gases generated in 
decayed earth or soil saturated with impure water. It may therefore 
be necessary to introduce fresh air into a cylinder, and to use 
disinfectants in order to purify it. 
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&BK1NB CtlindsbS ; SlAOlHQ ; FLOATING OuT. 
Ctlihdbrb are usually properly adjusted end guided ia aiuking by a 
temporary timber framework ; but in an exposed Bituutian, and where 
the bed of the river ie treacherous, and there is a great depth of water, 
fixed staging for erecting cylinders may be economically impracticable 
or objectionable, and tiie pontoon system of floating out and sinking 
may be preferably adopted. High and low level staging is sometimes 
used, the rings being placed upon the low level stage, and the crane or 
lifting apparatus on the high level platform. A few guide-piles driven 
by means of barges or suitable floats, so as to secure the cylinder in a 
correct and vertical position, and aid its perpendicular subsidence are 
most useful, or an adjustable frame &xed on the river bottom, the eiza 
of the cylinder, is sometimes employed. If the depth is too great for 
timber guide piles, iron piles can be used. 

There is no doubt that a cylinder is far easier kept in a vertical 
position during sinking than straightenod after it is inclined, and a little 
expense in staging will often sare both time and money. In addition 
to guiding a cylinder, the staging must act as a platform for lowering 
the rings, the hearting, mixing conciete, and be of sufEcient exient so 
that dredg^g or excavating, raising and lowering, or compressed ait 
machinery can be placed and easily worked thereon, should it be 
neceSBary. In order to lessen the height of the staging, triangular- 
shaped pockets have been cast on the outside face at the base of the 
reducing ring at intervals around it into the horizontal seats of which 
guide poles fitted, and the segments above the reducing ring were fixed 
from this temporarily fixed staging, no driven piles tteing required. 
This system was adopted at the Albert Bridge, Chelsea, England. 

As considerable time is occupied in fixing and removing staging, in 
rivers subject to a prolonged flood season when operations on river pieri 
have to be discontinaed, it is necessary that the work be so arranged 
that there is no occasion to discharge men who may be difficult to re- 
engage, and in order to economise time it is advisable to require as little 
staging as possible, and so designed as to be quickly erected and re- 
moved. A floating timber gangway, sufficientiy wide for conveyance 
of the materials for the piers, placed across a non-navigable river baa 
been found to much facilitate the work. 

It may be well to name a few recent methods of erecting staging and 
cofEerdams for river piers under somewhat exceptional circumstances. 
Where a streak of rocky soil unexpectedly occurred in erecting the 
staging and a cofferdam for a bridge-pier, the following expedient was 
adopted. Iron rods 2 to 2t in, in diameter were fixed in the bottom of the 
timber piles, the lower end of the rods were split in oi'der toretwiveafine 
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wedge. Holes were bored in the rock, into which the split rods were 
dropped, and on their be[ng driven down the wedges caused the ends of 
the rods to Bplay out and thus firmly hold in position the foot of the pile. 
Toeccelerate the erection of bridge-pier coSerdams, corrugated iron ebeets, 
stayed with timber framing and weighted with rails, have been recently 
employed in Bandy and gravelly soil with eucceea. Bails have also been 
placed in holes in rock at intervale of from 6 to 10 feet, and witlings 
fastened to the rails, and eheet pOes driven between them, puddle being 
deposited at the base. Corrugated iron platee with overlapping edges 
which fitted into guide plates that bound the two together, were also 
nsed at the New Tay Bridge instead of a timber cofierdam, because of 
the shallowness of the soft Btratum, 6 in. in thiukneea, above the rock. 

Old boats lashed together, and connected by timbers, have also beeu 
filled with stone or clay, and sunk and surrounded witli material until 
they were firmly embedded in tiie river bed and a rigid base formed for 
the piles of Uie staging or raking stmts. This method of making a 
foundation for piles and temporarily fixed stage for cylinders has been 
used when the river bed was rock, and also when it was loose sand. 

With regard to the pontoon system of floating out cylinders or 
caissons for bridge piem, two pontoons or barges with a platform on 
them are usuaUy employed, with an opening a few feet Itu^r than tiie 
diameter of the cylinder in the covering between them, and both pon- 
toons are planked over and firmly connected. In order to lessen the 
expense of specially built pontoons they are sometimes designed so aa 
to be afterwards used as landing stag^, or as river-service vessels. 

In a rapidly flowing river of conmdorable depth it is necesaary in 
floating out to have command over the bottom of the cylinder or caisson 
as well as the top, as neither can be sufficiently controlled from the top 
only. Chain cables Ij in. to 1 j in, in diameter, about 45 to 60 fathoms 
in length, attached to anchors weighing from 21 to 40 cwts., are fre- 
quently used for ordinary cross moorings. Large pontoons require 
in a soft bed anchors weighing about 3 tons each. To keep the pontoons 
steady in a strong current ^e moorings must be strained tightly ; a 
capstan is therefore generally fixed on the pontoon, and a chain housed 
round a bollard on it. In some of the modem pontoons for floating out 
flinders, the chain cables pass in at the bottom of the pontoon, through 
an inclined cable-trunk over a deck-roller at the top, and are held by a 
link-st(^per attached to an adjusting or straining screw, which works in 
a gun-metal nut by means of gearing, the whole being secured to the 
pontoon deck by plate-iron framework. The moorings being aceuratoly 
laid, the tightening of the chain-cable* by the screw-gear adjusts the 
pontoons exactly on the centre line of the bridge. In all loose soils, 
experience has proved that it is the scope given to the moorings that 
makes them secure ; therefore, they should never have a vwtical hold, 
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■Ithoagh the more a cable ig payed ont, the more difficolt it ii to lift 

the BDcbor. Should the anobore at first let down not give a good hold, 
they should be weighed and oast afresh, with a greater length of cable. 
In quicksand the moorings become faster by time ; but if they ehonld 
tend to approach the vertical, they should be lifted and recast. A scope 
or length of cable found in loose soil to give stability to a pontoon, is 
ttotn twenty to twenty-five times that of the range of the tide ; and, 
should there be do tide, from ten to fifteen times the depth of water. 
The more cohesion the soil forming the bed of the river posaeasefi, 
the steeper can be the inclination of the moorings. Mushroom anchors 
are found to be most efiectual for mooring lightflhips in deep water. In 
mooring on an exposed coast, the chains on the oShhore side, and against 
the set of the current, should be stronger than those on the inshore 

A great improvement on the pontoon system, moored by chain cables, 
was that adopted for the pontoons at the New Tay Bridge, which were 
fitted with four large hollow wrought iron cylindrical legs. By means of 
hydraulic apparatus, these legs could be raised or lowered when the 
pontoons were floating, and when the legs were firmly bedded in the 
sand of the river bed, the whole pontoon could be raised or lowered by 
the hydraulic apparatus. The pontoon had two rectangular openings, 
large enough to let the bases of the cylinders pass through. On the 
pontoon there were steam engines for working the excavating apparatus, 
and a concrete-mixing machine, besides steam cranes for lifting and 
lowering, and various other apparatus. The caisson was kept perpendicn- 
lar l^ the rigidity of the pontoon and without mooring chains. 

A t«mporary bottom is sometimes attached to a cyliuder against the 
internal flanges, so that it floats until it is known that the ground is 
sufficiently soUd to bear its weight. In swift currents difficulty is 
experienced in floating out cylinders of small diameter, such as from 5 
to about 8 feet. If the weather should be stormy it will be economically 
impossible to steady such cylinders sufficiently for sinking. If desired, 
pontoons can be flooded so as to partly sink wheu the column is sus- 
pended by them over the si1«. 

The height of the cylinders to be floated out by barges or pontoons 
depends upon the depth of the water at high tide, and also on the 
contour and natnre of the ground. It is prudent to ascertain whether 
the level of the bed of the river varies much along the course of tow- 
age, and care nmst be ta^en tliat the cylinder or caisson does not ground 
at low tide. Built-up cylinders from 40 to 60 ft. in height iiave been 
floated out and sunk into position before lengths were added to keep 
them above high-water level. While the cylmder is being lowered from 
the pontoon, and when floating over its site, two or three lengths can be 
added. The column should not be left until it has a bearing in the 
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gTonad of not leas than about j of its total height, or in the caae of 
a caisson about i of ita greatest hoimintat length, or it may be over- 
tomed or floated. In all co^ea when thecentre of gravity of the coliima 
ia high, precantioDB must be apeciall; taken agaioat overtnraing by 
lashing its top and bottom to the pontoons, or otherwiae supporting it. 
If the oompresaed-air aTstein is to be used in sinking, by having a 
movable closed top on the cylinder, air can bo pamped in, and tbo 
column will float, it can then be carefully brought to the required 
position, and the air being let out alowly the cylinder will sink. This 
method is sometimes adopted with oaiaBons built on shore, and launched 
down an ordinary slipway. Two or three of the bottom rings of a 
cylinder reaching above low-water mark have been built up on the fore- 
ahore of a river, and fixed to two girders resting on temporary wooden 
supports. At low water barges or pontoons are introduced under the 
girders, the whole being lifted bodily as the tide rises, with the excep- 
tion of the anpporta, which may not always be needed. The connections 
between the pontoon girdera and the cylinder rings should be so made 
that they can be readily unabipped. Binga of the cylinder or caisaon 
and part of the hearting can be added as the work proceeda, or in a large 
caisson having buoyancy oompartments, concrete can be deposited to help 
the ainking operations. 



CHAPTER VII. 
RiKOViNa OBSTRncrriONs is Sinkiho un> "BiaHTtNo" Ctlihdbm. 

AlTHOUOH cylinden can penetrate obataclee, such as logs of timber, 
annken vessels, and qnickaands, which are difficult to overcome with 
other aystema of conatruction, atill boulders and atony and other debris 
often give serious trouble, and cause considerable loae of time and 
money. In some caaea there may only be difficulty for the first fifteen 
or twenty feet of sinking in loose aoQ, anch aa silt, mud, and sand, it 
bdng then overcome by the weight of the cylinder ; on the other hand, 
the difficulty of removing them may increase with the depth, and this 
is more jsvbable. Boulders, which often vary in die from that of large 
stones to masaes of rock weighing as much as &om six to eight tons ; 
lumps of hard clay and sunken trees are frequently encountered in the 
noles and depressions in river beds, and often tilt cylinders during the 
operation of sinking. If the compressed air system is not used, and 
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boulden, tniiika of trees, Mtd driftwood, etc, are expected to have to 
be excavated, diTera ehould be sent down the cylinder at interrals to 
examine the interior, in order that ueceesarj precautions may be takeo. 
Owing to TariatioQ in the size and bardneee of boulders in some sandy 
and gravelly eoils, one cylinder may take much longer to sink than 
another. It is difGoolt to remove bouldera or debris and prevent delays, 
or to level rock foundations without the employment of pneumatic 
^ apparatus, or skilled, not OTdinory, divers. 

When large bouldera are under a cuttit^ ^g^, it is not an 
easy m&tter to remove them safely, for if they are pulled into a 
cylinder, a " blow " of soil frequently follows, and breaking them up 
may be a very slow process. The simplest way of removing them, or 
tree stems, is by pushing thent out, by cutting out, which ie a 
somewhat slow operation, or by drawing them into the cylinder, but the 
tatter method cannot always be effected, and in loose soil will probably 
cause " blows," nor can they always be thrust out. They can also be 
displaced by splitting up with plugs, wedges, jumpers, by drilling, 
or by undermining and drawing into the cylinder, and then by break- 
ing them to convenient sizes for raising and discharging. Tree 
stems and logs have also been cut through under water by means of 
an axe blade attached to the monkey of a pile driver, and by divers 
angering out and cutting them to pieces. In situations where, at the 
commencement of sinking, large boulders have been drawn towards, or 
have rolled against the cylinder, they have been removed by the column 
being lifted, and by drawing them within the circumference of the 
cylinder. 

When the compressed air system is used, as the ground at the bottom 
of the cylinder is not submerged, it is at once seen when boulders or 
debris are in the soil, and many methods of removing obstructions can 
be prosecuted with facility, which it would he impossible to employ 
with effect if water were in the cylinder j and in consequence of the 
slow rate of progress by other means than visible excavation, the 
pneumatic method of sinking may become indispensable. 

When the boulders extend considerably under the cutting edge, say 
from two to three feet, circumstances will show whether it is better to 
pull them into the cylinder, or to chip them to pieces. The latter should 
be done for a little distance beyond the cylinder, so as to prevent the 
edges holding the column. To push them out will probably be im- 
practicable. Where boulders are packed togetlier closely with decom- 
posed rock, tteel-pointed pictu may not excavate or break them up, but 
heavy steel bars driven in with sledge hammers, or dropped inside a 
pipe from a oonsideiable height, or guided by other means, may shatter 
them. If concreted gravel or clay is found between boulders, they 
will' generally not be so diflicult to break up as when united with de- 
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compomd rock. If it ie decided to draw the boulders into & cylinder, 
as much of the ground bb possible [□ which they are embedded Bhould 
be first cut away, and in order to lessen any iogress of soil, and to give 
it time to settle, it may be advisable to temporarily weight the earth at 
the base of the cylinder during the operation of pulling in the boulders, 
and for some time after, depending upon the degree of looseness of the 
ground. The cutting edge of the bottom ring should be protected 
against damage in attempting to thrust it through boulders, but it is 
not eaay to strengthen it, and the result may be that, if it is of cast 
iron, it will be crooked and shattered ; if of wrought iron, it will be 
bent, deformed, and crushed. In all cases it is for the better plan to 
dislodge the boulders, than to attempt to thrust the cylinder through 
them, which will usually be found iueSectual, and generally a dangerous 
Operation. 

Cylinders are sometimes firmly held by a clay stratum, which is, as a 
rule, an easier obstruction to overcome than bouldors, loose stones, or tree 
logs ; it may then be advisable to excavate or dredge a hole considerably' 
below the cutting edge in order to cause the cylinder to sink, but as 
much provision as possible should be made against a run of loose soil 
into the cylinder. The resistance to be destroyed in such a case is not 
merely the surface friction, but the gripping action caused by the 
swelling of the clay. In addition to that named, more weighting ; the 
drilling of numerous holes in the cylinder through which compressed air 
can be discharged ; driving hollow perforated iron tubes at intervals on 
the outside of the cylinder, and ejecting water under considerable pres- 
sure through them to soften the clay and reduce surface friction, holes 
being first made in the clay by augers or boring tools con be tried. 

The following expedients might be employed as a kind of last resource. 
As the swelling of clay is chiefly caused by water, if, without injurj-, 
the surface of the cylinder could be made sufficiently hot, the clay 
would shrink and the surface friction would be reduced. The expansion 
of the iron rings might also very slightly compress the soil, and on 
the metal cooling the contraction would probably cause a void, howevei 
small, between the outer surface of the cylinder and the earth, indepen- 
dently of the shrinking of the clay should that appreciably occur. An 
the action of an acid on clay tends to soften it, an acid fluid might be 
discharged into the clay at intervals, through holes in the cylinder rings, 
although its effect on the metal casing would be deletcrions. 

With regard to the employment of explosives for removing obstruc- 
tions, they have been successfully used in large caissons, the reasonable 
precautions in blasting in a confined space being observed, but in small 
cylinders the result generally is that the cutting ring becomes cracked 
and blown out when of cast iron, and deformed when of wrought iron, 
but if the ring can be so Btreng:thened as to continue to equally and 
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properljr udk, cracks are not of much importance, provided snrhce 
friction of the riags against the earth is not relied upon for permanent 
•apport, aa the weight of the Buperstructore will rest upon the hearting 
only, hut ehould the catting ring be so daniaged by the explosions as 
to be fractured, it may become necesNuy to entirely remove it, which 
must always be a work of difficulty ; and the absence of the cutting 
ring in sinking would cause that operation to be conducted with no small 
amount of danger to the cylmder should more obstructions be enconntered. 
Small charges of from one to two ounces of dynamite have been 
used for aiding sinking operations, as well as for cutting away rock 
or boniders that projected into a cylinder, the idea being to overcomo 
friction by tremor and vibration, and to cause the cylinder to sink with 
a diminished load ; but in other than large caissons the use of explosive 
agents is questionable, and tbe> drilling of holes by divers is always 
very tedious work. The hydraulic method, by means of water dis- 
charged at considerable pressure, through perforated pipes on the surface 
of t2)e cylinder, is to be preferred in the case of moderate-sized 
cylinders, or in a caisson, as it cannot injure the rings. To lessen the 
chance of the cutting ring being damaged, broken, or blown out, the 
charge has been plaood in a pit excavated in the centre of the cylinder 
and there exploded ; no deleterious effect follows, but a trembling 
motion is imparted to the earth, the surface friction ie reduced, and 
the cylinder at once sinks. Only very small charges shonld be uaed, 
the charge being increased according to the area of the base, it being 
borne in mind that eontiniied disturbance and easy regular sinking ie to 
be desired, and not intermittent, sudden, and violent penetration, which 
will be difficult to control sufficiently to cause the cylinder to proceed in 
a perpendicular direction, and may crush the cutting ring. When the 
necessary apparatus for the adoption of the compressed air system is 
not available, and the dredger machinery cannot remove the boulders, 
other specially.deviBed apparatus, such as steel bars dropping from a 
height in guides, can be tried ; but blasting may be the only agency by 
which they can be shattered. As there are about two hundred different 
explosive agents, the selection of the most fitted for the w^k required 
to be done is best determined by an expert. 

With regard to "righting" an inclined cylinder, a generally effective 
way of getting it hack to verticalness is to firmly wedge up the lower 
edges of the column on the depressed side, and excavate the soil under 
the uplifted portion. When this has been effected the compressed air, 
should that system be used, can be suddenly discharged, the con- 
Bequence being that the nmteiial around the bottom of the cylinder will 
witer into it. The top of the column can also be propped up on the 
lower side. In some cases, for general sinking purposes, and in order 
to reduce the surface friction, numerous holes have been drilled through 
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the ringa on the higher ride of the cylinder ; the compreBsed ^ escaping 
through tbem looaeued the nuteri&l outride and leaaened the friotioaal 
resietance. 

In an instance where a cylinder was sank 30 fL in sand, and was con- 
siderably inclined, the rimple wedge plan did not micceed. The npper 
edge had to be under-excavated, 80 that the escaping air passed through 
and loosened the material on that ride. The cylinder waa also wedged 
up on its lower ride, and a battering-ram, made of a whole oak balk 
BDBpended from shear-legs, was used to strike soocessiTo blows on the 
top of the column on its higher ride. During descent it was broogbt 
into a vertical position. It is preferable to weight the cylinder on the 
higher side, instead of driving it, but the weights must be arranged so 
that they can be readily remoyed. If the segmenta are firmly bolted 
together, and the cylinder has become inclined in loose soil before many 
lengths of rings have been annk, pulling it OTer by means of caldea 
and blocks and crabs may be tried in conjunction with any of the other 
methods herein described ; but there may not be sufficient purchase or 
hold if the river-bed ia mud or silt. 

Columns have also been " righted " by means of Bteam-hoists pulling 
upon the aide to which the cylinder inclines ; by screw-jacke, hydraulic- 
rama, and other powerful lifting tackle ; by additional weighting upon 
the higher side ; excarating the ground to a riope on the inclined side 
to the lowest water level, if any part of the ground upon which the pier 
rests is dry at any time, and by propping up the leaning ride with rails, 
rieepers, or other hard material so as to cause a large firm wedge-ahaped 
mass to press against and suppori: it. Hollow pointed perforated iron 
tnbea may be driven in, or sunk by the water-jet system, around and 
dose to the cylinder on its higher side, to loosen sand and such aoila 
and to diminish surface friction by the aid of water discharged through 
them. They can be withdrawn and iuserted as desired, and may be 
usef nl adjuncts not only in " righting " but also in sinking a 
cylinder, 

"Die iuterqal raising of excavation in one direction, and the vibration 
so caused, have been found to make a cylinder iodine towards the 
source of power of the hoisting apparatus of dredging machinery. This 
can be aoon noticed, and counteracted either by changing the position of 
the machinery freijaeotly, hj propping, or by other mcaaa. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EBJITLIDaC. - 

Thbrb are several different waya of arranging the kentledge or ths 
weights for sinking a cylinder. Its cost often amounts to a considerahle 
earn, and much time is required to remove it. Perhaps the cheftpeat 
temporary kentledge is obtained by putting across the top of the 
cylinder some balks, and evenly and equally packing upon them 
medium-Hized stonBB, afterwards used in the masonry of the bridge, or 
by plucing rails or pig iron upon timbers resting upon the horizontal 
flanges or top, leaving sufficient spaoe for working and excavating 
operations. The weights should be so arranged that they do not in- 
terfere with the iutemal excavation ; they should be equally distributed 
throughout the cylinder to ensure uniform sinking ; and care should be 
taken that the weight on the iron rings and flanges is not eiceBsive, and 
that the temporary loading does not cause a cylinder to tilt 

In placing kentledge upon the top of a cylinder the centre of gravity 
is raised, and the column may not be stable. It is sometimes laid upon 
stages slung within the cylinder, as being not so likely to tilt the column 
as when placed outaids, and as being more easily thrown o£E when the 
requisite depth is reached. A method that has been adopted is to have 
weights cast to the form of the cylinder, and so made that they fit into 
the concave side of the column and rest on the horizontal joint-flanges. 
The weights are cast in convenient sizes, such as 6 or 7 ft. in length, I 
ft. in height, and 6 in. in thickness. The dimensions most convenient 
depend upon the size of the cylinders and the width of the flanges. 
The weights can be lowered down the interior of the cylinder by a crane 
on the staging. All the lengths of the column by this system are 
weighted with the exception of the cutting-ring and the next above it, 
and if the weights are properly placed they mutually support each other 
as they act as arch stones. From 10 to 30 tons of kentledge can thus 
be readily placed out of the way of operations on a 6 or 9 ft. length of 
cylinder ring of ordinary diameter. These weights can remain upon 
the cylinder during sinking, being removed as the hearting reaches 
them, and there is no danger of tilting by unequal distribution of weight 
which occurs when the load is on the top. It seems to be considered, 
if the cylinders to be sunk are of considerable height and many columns 
have to be erected, that the advantages gained by having the weights 
cast amply compeoBate for the extra expense of such special kentledge, 
the latter being uiadu to fit all the cylinders and being sold after use. 
Sir Bradford Leslie, M.Councll Inst.C.E., introduced a system of 
weighting cylinders by means of a water-tank, which could be filled by 
pumps in from ten to fifteen minutes, and when empty was lifted on the 
top of the cylinder. When a column had sunk sufficiently for anotlier 
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eegment to be attached, the tank was emptied, swung o^ let down on 
the top of the next length, and refilled. The same tank does for any 
number of cjlinders, the ddaj- and expense in placing rails and 
weights are obviated, and the load ia equally diBtributed all round the 
cylinder ring. It was found that loading a cylinder with rails and iron 
took twenty hours ; fixing and filling the tank occupied but one hour. 
This system is decidedly preferable, if tackle ia at hand for swinging 
the tank ofE and on, to weighting by rails, etc. ; but it has not the 
advantage that inside kentledge has, namely, that of distributing the 
weight over the height of the cylinder and practically maintaining its 
centre of gravity unaltered. 

The comparatively new method of inside kentledge will now be 
examined: As rapidity is generally to be deured in sinking cylinders, 
and is often imperatively necessary, the value of using a casing of the 
permanent hearting as a load for aiding sinking operations can hardly 
be over estimated, for it can be done with but little extra expense to the 
ordinary cost of the heartiog. It leaves the top of the cylinder entirely 
free to receive an additional load ; it causes the centre of gravity of the 
cylinder to remain low, and saves the trouble, waste of time, and 
expense of constant stacking and re-stacking weights ; and part of the 
cawng or hearting is built on land and is not subject to any pressure of 
water before it is set. The chief precautions to observe in using as 
kentledge such an internal casing are not to make it too heavy for 
regular sinking, or to cause a cylindtr to run down so quickly as to 
crush the cutting edge should it come in contact with boulders, or a 
hard stratum, or rock ; to be sure that the casing fits the flanges of the 
cylinder, whether it is made of masonry, brickwork, or Portland cement 
concrete, the latter material being preferable, as it can be made to fill 
spaces between bolts, ribs, and other projections, but time should be 
allowed for it to sot ; and sulScient open space must always be left for 
excavating and the other ordinary operations of sinking. 

Experience in cylinder sinking indicates that it is prudent to, as it were, 
pull a cylinder down, as well as to weight it, which can be done either, 
(1) by building up a portion of the hearting on an annular ring, 
having a sufficient opening for purposes of excavation ; (2) by specially 
cast kentledge placed on the horizontal flanges ; (3) by having a stage 
loaded with weights, and slung from the flanges at intervals. The loud 
is then much more equally distributed than can be the case in any 
system of top loading, the compressive strain on the rings is reduced, 
which lessens the possibility of fracture of the rings, and also conduces 
to prevent tilting of the cylinder, for the effect of weighting at intervals 
from the top of the cutting ring is to assist vertical sinking, provided 
the weights are equally distributed. In small cylinders internal loading 
may be difficult to arrange, because of the space bemg required fur 
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porposes of excaTation, but in cylindere from about 9 to 10 ft. in 
diameter, a casing of the permaaeDt hearting of the cylinder can be 
built eo as to leave suCBcient space for excavating or dredging machioery, 
and general operations. Much time and considerable expense is saved 
by UBiDg a casing of the permanent hearting for kentledge, instead of 
temporary loading, for it obviates the removing and restacUng rails, 
etones, or other weights, each time a ring of the cylinder has to be 
added, which is always a alow, eipensive, and weary proceHa. 

As a rule, with but few exceptions, large cylinders are to be preferred 
to small columns. The reasons have been given. An objection 
sometimes raised against large cylinders ia that more kentledge is 
required to sink them, which undoubtedly is true if considered merely 
from the view of the gross weight requisite to sink a cylinder, hut is 
not if considered from that of the f fictional surface resistance that has to 
he overcome as compared with the area of the base in order to cause a 
column to sink ; see Chapter IV., on Surface Friction, pages 33 to 
39 inolusive, in which it is named that " in a cylinder of large 
diameter the proportion of its circumference to the area of the base is 
email. On the contrary, where a cylinder is of small diameter, the 
circumference is nearly equal to the area of the base." 

For instance — Supposing it is found that a 12 ft in diameter, I^ in. 
in thickness cylinder is required under each main beam of a btidge, oi 
two for a single line railway-bridge. 

The area (see Table A, column 2, Chap. 11^ page 18) of two 12 ft 
cylinders is 113-10 x 2=226-20 sq. ft 

The surface area of two 12 ft. cylinders, 1^ in. in thickness (sea 
Table B, column 4, Chap. II., page 20) is 38-48x2=76-96 sq. ft. per 
lineal foot of the height of the cylinder. 

Now an area of 226-20 sq. ft.^two 12 ft. cylinders, must be provided 
in order to safely support the weight of the cylinders, superstructure, 
and rolling load. 

Assume that 12 ft. in diameter cylinders are considered to be too 
large, and that 8 ft 6 in. In diameter columns, 1^ in. in thickness, 
would be handier to sink, are thought to give a better base, to reduce 
the gross resistance if the surface friction of each cylinder, and there- 
fore to require less kentledge than a larger cylinder, how many would 
be required ? 

isqua.'e rect. 
The area of two 12 ft. cylinders = 226-20 
The area of an 8 ft. 6 in. cyUnder = 56-75 

226'20 
consequently — _-— ^say, four 8 ft. 6 in. cylinders would be required. 

The surface area of four 8 ft. 6 in. cylinders, 1^ in. in thickness, per 
foot of the height is (see Table B, column 4, Chap. II., page 20) 27-49 
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X4=109'96 sq. ft. The surface area of the fonr 8 ft 6 in. in interul 
diameter cylinders per foot of their height would therefore be ■ ji^ . - 

=l-43 times greater than the surface area of the two 12 ft cylinders, 
And the total weighting would be in round numberg 1^ dmes more than 
that of the two 12 ft. in diameter (ylinders, although one 8 ft. 6 in. 
cylinder would only require , -=0-71 of the kentledge requisite 

for sinking a 12 ft. cylinder under similar circurastancee. 

Assnme the 12 ft. in diameter cylinders have to be sunk to a total 
depth of 40 ft. in soil haTing a friotioool resiBtanoe of 280 lbs. per 
square foot, or ilh of a ton. How much kentledge would be required 
when the cylinder had reached 30 ft. in depth ? 

The frictional resietauce of the 12 ft. iu diameter, 1^ io. in tbickaesB 
cylinder, 

Surface Area. Depth. Square Feet. Ton. Tons. 

= 38-48 X 30 = 1,154-40 x i = 14430 
The area of the cutting edge of the 12 ft. cylinder, 1^ in. in thickness 
which is here taken to be flat, as being sufficiently rear for purposes of 
calculation, although of course it would taper, ia 38-09 sq. ft.xl^in.s: 
4-76 sq. ft. This area baa to be thrust through the earth, unless the 
excavation alway» extends under it, which is unlikely. What weight 
would be required to make il sink 1 Although it might be estimated on 
tlie Bur&ce, at such a depth as 30 ft. it cannot be known, but it may 
be approiinmtely determined by deductive reasoning. With a cutting 
ring tapered to about ^ in, iu thickness, and the soil bared as tlie 
cylinder descends, it would probably not exceed the normal pressure 
of the soil, which would be at a depth of 30 ft., assuming it was 
earth weighing 0055 ton per cubic foot ; 30x0055^1-65 tons- 
Consequently the force required under the conditious named would 
probably be, area, 4-76 sq. ft. X 1-65 tons=say, 8 tons. 

The tdtal resistance to be overcome by the kentledge, disregarding 
fractions, would therefore be : 
Frictional resistance = 144 tons + cutting edge Tons. 

resistance = 8 tons = 152 

Dbsuot. — ^The weight of the cast iron rings of 

the cylinder 12 ft. io diameter, 1^ in. in Ton. 

thickness (see Table B, column No. 3) ... 0-96 

Add 20 per cent, for flanges, ribs, etc. 0*19 

1-14 
1-14 X. 30= 34 
Weight of kentledge required = 118 
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Rbqdibbd, — The thickneBB of an amiulaT casiog of Portlaud cement 
concrete to produce this weight. 

A cubic foot of concrete weighs, laj, 136 lbs. ^Baj, 0*06 '^('"jyttm- 

-= tbe total culuc feet of concrete required ^ 1,966 cub. ft., or per 

foot of height ^-^ = eay, 66 cub. ft. 

The internal area of a 12 ft. cylinder = 113-10 sq. fL 
Deduct. — I\irtland cement concrete 
area required per foot of the height 
of the cylinder = 66*00 „ 

Leaving 47 "10 area in square 

feet or open apace left for excavating operations. 

By looking down column No. 2, Table A, the areas near thie are 

those for a 7 ft. 6 in. and 8 ft. cylinder. Take tixo former, which will 

allow sufScient space for excavating operations. Consequently the 

thickaese of the annular ring would require to be 

(12'0--7-6-) _4-y_^,^,,,.^ 

to produce the necessary deadweight. 

If four 8 ft. 6 in. in diameter cylinders were adopted instead of two 
12 ft., the permanent hearting could hardly be need aa temporary 
kentledge, for there would not be a oouveDient open spaoe left for 
excarating and hoisting apparatus, and general sinking operations, as 
the following calculations show : — 

The surface area of an 8 ft. 6 in. cylinder, IJ in. in thickness, per 
foot of the height (Table B, column 4), is = 27-49 sq. ft. 

SnTtt/» area. DeptlL Bq. fL Ton. T«ii. 

The frictional resistance = 27-49 X 30 = 824-7 X i =103-09 
Cutting edge resistance to penetration, say ^ 5-57 

108-66 
DiDCor.— The weight of the cast iron 

1^ in. rings of the 6 ft 6 in. in diameter Ton. 

cylinderB = 0*68 

Add 20 per cent, for flanges, ribs, etc. ... =0-14 

0-82 

0-82 X 30 =, say, 24-6S 

Weight of kentledge required 84-00 
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Proceeding aa for the 12 ft. cjliadera the total 
cubic feet of Portland cement concrete 

required = .g< = l,400cnb.ft 

or per foot of the height of the cyliader ^-i jgS ^ 47 „ 

The internal area of an 8 ft. 6 in. in diameter cylinder b: 56-75 sq. ft 
Deduot.— Portland cement concrete casing ares 

required per foot of the height of the cylinders 471)0 „ 

9-76 area in 
■qnare feet left for excavating and unking operations. 

A 3 ft 6 in. in diametn' opening would approximately give this area, 
therefore, the thickness of the annular ring would be, 
(8'6'-3'6') _5'_y., 
2 - 2 ~ • 

to produce the necessai}' deadweight. 

The ratio of the diameter of the 12 feet cylinder 

to that of open oylindrioal space left ... ^ J^ ^ 1 '60 

Ditto,- ditto, of the 8 ft 6 in. eylmder ... = ?^ = 2*43 

an important difEereuce, for according as it becomes greater so will 
tlie difficulty of excavating over the area of the base of the cylinder 
increase, and in any but very movable soi! in the 8 ft 6 in. diameter 
cylinder it would he most difficuli to excavate in tenacious earth, or to 
tnake the earth fall into a central hole mads below the base of the 
cylinder. That is one objection. Another is that of the ratio of the 
open area to the depth in each case. Taking the depth of 30 feet : 

In the 12 feet cylinder, the open cylindrical space is 7 ft 6 in., or 
"L^ =ioi the height. 

Id the 8 ft. 6 in. cylinder, the open cylindrical space is 3 ft. 6 in., or 
^jl say, i of the height. 

The dimensions of the interior unobstructed area will be chiefly 
regulated by the size of the dredger machinery and the depth of the 
foundations. For tenacious earth, such as the clays, in which it ia 
desirable to have a heavier dredger in order to help penetration than in 
light, loose soil having little tenacity, open space is of inipunance, and 
the larger it is the better, and it should increase according to the depth 
as the normal weight of the soil is likely to make it more compact, and 
therefore the distince of the extended edges of the scoops of the 
dredger from the metal ring of the cylinder should be less aa the depth 
increBses, for the ground will generally be harder, and control of the 
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apptiTatus not so easy as at leas depthf, Perhapa a 
working area of 6 feet diameter for excavafiag aperations is to be pre- 
ferred in loose soils, and G ft. to 6 ft. 6 in. in tenacious soils. Taking 
these as mimmum dimensions, sufficient deadweight fc»' eioking from 
a casing of the permanent hearting, without other additional means, can, 
therefore, not be obtained in cylinders of a less diameter tban about 9 
to 10 ft. respectively, when they are sunk to ordinary depths. If die 
uncovered space commenced with a minimnm of 5 ft. diameter for a 
depth to be souk of 35 ft., it is desirable to increase it as the square root 
of the depth to be sunk ; thus for 25 ft. in depth it would be 5 ft. ; 
for 50 ft., say, 7 ft. ; for 100 ft., 10 ft. In all cases tbe open area 
should be as large as possible, sufficient thickness being allowed for the 
annular ring of permanent hearting to act as kentledge. 

When a free working area is provided for easy lowering and hoisting, 
at little depths up to about 30 ft., the excavating apparatus may be 
readily controlled, but with increasing depth it becomes important to 
have more room in which to control it, and to provide for a divw to 
descend iu case it becomes fixed or broken, or will not penetrate, 
especially at the base of the cylinder, and for this reason every cars 
shonld be taken that no projections are left in the rings for the excavat- 
ing machinery to be caught, consequently the annular ring supporting 
the casing of the hearting should have a triangular end with the point 
downwards, so that the dredgers, if they come in contact with the sides 
of the casing, will slide up on being hoisted. In case of the scoops 
holding a boulder or being much open as in catching a log, it is 
necessary that the unobstructed space is sufficiently large for them to 
be hauled up when they are fully extended from any cause, and 
especially so in very deep foundations. If the size of the cylinder will 
not admit of a sufficiently thick casing to produce the necessary dead- 
weight for sinking it, as wide a casing as convenient oan be adopted, 
but it is not advisable that it should be of less thickness than 1 ft. 3 in. 
to 1 ft. 6 in. for depths not exceeding 25 ft., and 1 ft 6 in. to 2 ft. are 
preferable minimum thicknesses for foundations sunk to any ordinary 
depths. However, the deadweight thus gained will much reduce the 
quantity of movable kentledge required and steady the cylinder during 
sinking operations. 

The necessary quantity of kentledge will vary with the nature of tbe 
soil through which the cylinder has to be sunk, and according to its size 
and deplb in the ground. For cylinders of from 8 to 14 ft. in diameter, 
and sunk to ordinary depths up to about 60 ft., from 50 to 400 tons 
may be required. The deeper a column is sunk, the more it will 
want, the weight increasing as the surface area in contact with 
the earth becomes greater. In mud, 50 to 100 tons will probably be 
sufficient for cylinders of moderate diameters. In sand and tenacious 
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■oil, from 76 to 300 tons, and in tenftdons and adheaJTe eartli, 100 to 
400 tons in addition to the weight of the cylinder, and the plant placed 
thereon ; bat the load required id mnoh infln«iced by the continued 
rapidity and regularity of the excavating operations. When the com- 
pressed ur system is used, in calculating the quantity of kentiedge, the 
lifting power of the air-presBure must be added to the we^ht required 
as it must be counteracted. Beference to the notes on "Surface 
Friction " (Chapter IV., pages 33 to 39) will enable an approximate 
estimate to be formed. Some methods of leBsening the surface fric- 
tion, and procuring easy sinking have been previously mentioned. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HEABTim. 

With regard to the hearting or internal filling of a cylinder bridge- 
pier, it may he made to fulfil a three-fold purpose, namely :— 

t. To support the weight of the superstructure and rolling load, 
and that of the pier, i.e., the iron casing and its own weight. 

2. To water-seal the bottom of a cylinder. 

3. To act as a weight to sink a cylinder. 

It is not within the scope of this book to refer to the fabrication 
or construction of the material of which the hearting may be composed. 
It usually consists of Portland cement, concrete, brickwork, or masonry, 
sand being occasionally used for filling up cavities at the base, and also 
as hearting in wells forming quay walls when the insistent weight is 
moderate. The first question to determine is, which ia the beet and 
cheapest hearting ? It cannot be said that any material is the best to 
use nnder all circumstances, for rapidity of execution, cheapness, 
durability, homogeneity, and strength, have all to be considered. 

Bearing in mind that the hearting should be a thoroughly homoge- 
neous mass, Portiand cement concrete is to be preferred on this account 
to brickwork or masonry, for the mortar holding them together has 
generally a cementitious strength below that of the bricks or stMies ; 
therefore a strong Portland cement mortar having a high cementitious 
value shonld bo employed, its maximum strength being reached and 
miaintained within a reasonably short time of its being mixed, bnt care 
should be exercised thst the Portland cement has not too much lime in \t 
in nder to produce an early high tensile strength, for, if tiie concrete is 
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iiDinersed, the exceM of lime will sooner or later become slaked hj 
moisture, and then the moBS will expand or crack, and the concrete 
probablf be more or less diaintegrated. Lime mortar should not be 
used in the hearting, as the decrease of strength, durability, and 
cementitious value is cousiderable. 

It is important that the deposition of the concrete hearting be done 
equally ; it is therefore desirable that it be put in the cylinder in layers 
not exceeding 1 ft. in thickness. Objections have been raised against 
the adoption of concrete hearting when it has to be cast in among 
an entanglement of temporary timbers, as then cavities are more 
likely to occur than when brickwork or masonry in cement are used, 
which has to be carefully built ; however, if ordinary care is taken in 
depositing the concrete, it may be said that a few small cavities are 
certainly not worse than a mass consisting of a conglomeration of bard 
materials poHSeBsing great strength and durability, but joined together 
by a weaker and less durable substance. 

At the DufEerin Bridge, over the Ganges, at Benares, it was found that 
the weight of the pier superstructure caused a settlement of nearly 3 
in., and this was chiefly attributed lo cavitiee oGcurricg in the 
hearting. The plan was then adopted of filling in the lower part of the 
cylinder or well to the top of the conical base plate with sand before 
depositing the concrete hearting. The sand settled more closely under 
the slopes at the base than when concrete was used, and much reduced 
the settlement, which was by no means excessive. 

As foundations have been repaired by means of Portland cement 
grouting, consisting of equal parts of Portland cement and clean sharp 
sand, forced by a hand pump through pipes having a diameter of from 1} 
to 2 in. in a continuous stream of 1 or i! cubic yards for each pipe, time 
being allowed for the grout to set before resuming operations, the grout 
being injected until no more can be received, it might be used for filling 
cavities round the cutting edge of a cylinder. The writer's book 
" Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete " contains brief practical 
information as to the composition, air-slaking, testing, proportions of 
the ingredients, mixing, and deposition, etc., of concrete. 

The earth at the base of a cylinder must be cleared and levelled by 
divers or otherwise before the hearting is deposited, and the concrete 
should be evenly spread and trodden down by a jJiver or other means, 
and until the hearting has thoroughly set it should be kept entirely free 
from dripping water, and no pumping should be allowed when concrete 
is being lowered through water. As the concrete in a cylinder is in a 
considerable mass, and is often covered up as soon as deposited, it is 
imperative that only quick-setting material be used, and that it poBsesses 
increasing powers of resistunce. 

At the New Tay Bridge, in order to provide against the possibility of 
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the wrought iron cylinder ringB of f id. in thtckneit, and 16 ft. 
6 iu. in diameter, enlarged to 23 ft., perishing from eorrosion, the Port- 
land cement concrete hearting iB encased in a ring of hard brickwork 
Bet in Portland cement as a second shield of protection. 

It has been found that concrete will not set under hydrostatic pressure, 
and that (he water pushes its way through the interstices of the atone 
before the cement has time to harden sufficiently to resist it. And with 
compressed air it generally happens that the upper surface in contact 
with air-pressare seta quickly, so that the rest of the mass derives very 
little or DO hene&t from the air-pressure, unless means are taken to bring 
it in contact, or opposition to, the force of the water. Small vertical 
pipes leading downwards to the bottom of the concrete, and placed 
within 1 ft. of each other over the whole ares of the column, have 
been nsed to obviate this difficulty. It is advisable in all cases to test 
the setting powers of any concrete to be used under a similar pressure to 
that it will have to sustain when being deposited. Oenera! experience 
seems to show that concrete laid down under compressed-air sets quicker 
and slightly increases in strength, provided it is deposited in thin layers 
which allow any excess of water to escape. 

In cylinder piers no danger is to be apprehended from the unequal 
contraction of the iron rings and the concrete, if ordinary precautions 
are taken. There are numerous iron cylinder bridge piers in all parts of 
the globe filled with concrete, subject to temperatures ranging &oni 
150° F. to a few degrees below zero, which have stood perfectly under 
all conditions of traffic ; but it should not be forgotten that the unequal 
contraction of cast or wrought iron and concrete by cold, and the 
freezing of water in a cylinder, may produce internal strains on the 
rings, for the occasional bursting of water-pipes shows that the limit of 
elasticity of cast iron is sometimes insufficient to allow the metal to 
make the necessary expansion or contraction, hence the exclusion of all 
water inside the cylinder is of importance, and consequently the joints 
of the cylinders should he caulkeii, or rendered water-tight in some 
manner, so as to prevent any strain from the expansion of water on 
freezing, and also aid any pumping out of water before the cylinder 
is filled with the liearticg. At the South Street Bridge, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., where, as usual, no allowance was made for the contrsetjon of 
the cylinder during frost, four or five rings split horizontally or verti- 
cally during the first winter, the worst crack, a veitioal one, opening 
nearly j in. A lining of wooden staves is recommended to 
prevent this occurrence, as the wood would be compressed sufficiently 
to relieve the strain on the metal. It is advisable to make the top of 
cylinders watertight bo as to prevent any percolation of water between 
the hearting and the rings, which may cause tlieni to crack in frosty 
weather, and any holes made in the rings for the purpose of aiding 
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sinking operationB should be carefully filled. Anchor bolts with 
WHsherB are oocaBJonnlly embedded in the concrete hearting, and pass 
Vertically through the whole of it from the base to the capping-piece on 
which the girder rests, with the view to produce additional strength and 
solidity. 

With respect to water'Sealing a cylinder by depositing some of the 
lower portion of the hearting, unless it is composed of Portland cement 
concrete it cannot be done, but by the special adaptability of that 
material for air-sealiag a cylinder, the compressed-air system will 
frequently not be required. In order to water-seal a cylinder, two chief 
points are presented for consideration, the proportion of the aggregates 
to the cement and the required tbicknoBS of the seal. A very small 
head of water will cause it to rise through concrete made of 10 of 
aggregates to 1 of Poi-thnd cement, but a considerable head is required to 
make it percolate tliruugli such a mixture as 6 to I when it is properly 
proportioneil and mixed with a view to solidity and imperviousness. 
With this object the Portland cement concrete seal might be made of 2 
of sand to 1 of Portland cement for the first few feet, and then a 4 to 1 
tci 6 to 1 mixture, or 4 to 1 for the first few feet, and upon !t a 6 to 1 
mass, thus making a nearly impervious surface in contact with the 
water, and causing the concrete to be in a condition to readily spread 
and fill any cavitiea at the bai>«, and be well distfibuted under the 
cutting edge. 

The strength and thickness of the seal must be increased according to 
the' head of water and porosity of the soil, but no rules can be fixed, for 
the conditions vary. From 5 ft. to 15 ft. of Portland cement concrete 
will generally seal a cylinder. The concrete should be allowed a week 
or so to set thoroughly before the water is baled or pumped out, and 
should be properly trimmed and trodden, or gently beaten solid, and if 
it lias to be lowered through water it should be made richer than if it 
had to be deposited in the air, to compensate for any cement that may 
be washed out during lowering it. 

When a depth of about IS ft of concrete baa been deposited in a 
cylinder through deep water, the following plan is sometimes adopted : 
A disc of planking from 3 to 4 in. in thickness, and a few inches 
smaller in diameter than the cylinder, is let down upon the sur- 
face of the concrete and weighted ; the space between the edge of the 
disc and the sides of the column are next filled in with wooden wedges 
driven in by divers. The concrete is thus prevented from being dis- 
turbed by the presBure of water underneath, and the water can be baled 
out without causing a flow or material agitation. This mothod is es- 
pecially useful in bridge-well sinking, and where the head of water is 
great. If the concrete is not weighted or prevented from moi'ing, it 
may be blown up by the presaore of the water underneath. Weighted 
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thick tarpauliaB or aoj practically impervious and suitable material can 
be uaed for small depths. The Portland cement concrete can be put in 
bf divers, or by the usual shoat-boxes in two pieces, hinged aod 
fastened hj a catch which can be released on pulling a rope attached 
to it, or in hags, but the hearting' must be made to act as a monolith. 
Where the cylinder ia erected on dry' land, the concrete can be raised 
and lowered by an endless ladder or other uaual hoisting and lowering 
apparatus, great care being always taken that the concrete ia not 
thrown down from a height, but gently emptied upon the base, or 
much of the cement will be washed out ; the heavier material will fall 
quickest, and the concrete be uuequdble in strength and cha'^acter. 

A few thicknesses of the Portland cement concrete water-seal that 
have been euiGuient to stop the ingreesion of water, ate named to illns- 
trate the variableness of the required mass. In the case of a cylinder 
14 ft. in internal diameter, the gieatest depth of water being 13 ft, 
the depth sunk through the river bed 38 ft., and the ground gravel 
and silt, 4 to 6 ft. of 4 to 1 Portland cement concrete, when set, sufB- 
ciently sealed a cylinder so that it could be pumped dry. In another ex- 
ample, a 12 ft. in diameter cylinder required 8 ft. of similar concrete to 
seal it sufficiently for the water to he ejected. In each case seven days 
were allowed for the concrete to set. In another instance, where a Port- 
land cement concrete composed of 4 of stone, 2J of sand, and 1 of Port- 
land cement was used, no less than 13 ft. of concrete liad to be deposited, 
the depth of water being 50 ft The necessary thickness varied very 
much from a maximum of 18 ft. to a minimum of i ft. The soil was 
sand for a depth of about 35 ft., and clay and sand and clay for 20 fL 

Some of the causes influencing variations in the required thickness of 
the seal are, apart ^m the depth or head of water, the relative porosity 
of the earth that is penetrated ; the close contact of the outride soil 
with the surface of the iron nugs ; fissures or depressions in the bed of 
the river ; considerable range of tide, which tends to keep loose soil in a 
state of unrest and insolidity ; the inclination of the strata which may 
localise and augment the pressure ; the area of the cylinder, the required 
thickness being greater as it ist^eases j and the ciMupoailion and charac- 
ter of the leaL 
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CHAPTER X, 

Thk Cour&K^KU-AiR Method of SiNsina Cylisdib 
Dr. Pott's vacuum principle of sinking cjlinders, which was pvactically 
introduced in 1839, has been gsnorally abandoned in favour of the com- 
prcseed-itir method. This latter syetem was first adopted at the 
UoclieBter Bridge, England, in 1851-2 ; but atr-compresaora were first 
practically used by Smeaton in 1788, etc., at Ramagate Harbour, England. 
They were there employed for diving apparatus. 

The plenum or compreeeed-air method of einking is all but certain in 
its actiOD, which can hardly be said of any other ayatem if obBtructions 
are likely to be tpet with, or in a difficult situation ; it can be further 
aided by the uae of lueciianical preasurs or weight ; however, provided 
it has been ascertained that ao obstructions will be encountered, aome 
of the other methods of sinking previously described may be used with 



In the ofaiy examples of the nae of compressed air in sinking cylinders 
the whole of the cylinder from the air-lock downwards was filled with 
compressed air ; but the system of a working chamber at ttie bottom, 
with a communication pipe sufficiently large for men and materials to 
paas, and an air-lock at top, is now generally used, tlie space unoccupied 
by the compresBcd air being filled with the atmoaphere, wvter, masonry, 
brickwork, or concrete, which assist in sinking the cylinder. Many im- 
proveu'.'inis and modifications have been from time to time introduced, 
3uch as piiLciog the air-lock immediately over the working chamber at 
the bottom instead of at the top of the cylinder, and by the working 
chamber, air-lock, and column being auBpended by links, and raised as 
the pier is built, thus requiring no iron skin to the pier. The latter 
method la practicaUy a funnel-shaped diving bell. By the use of com- 
pressed air such heavy weights as that of an iron cylinder, which will 
frequently amount to from 40 to 100 tons, may be manipulated during 
descent with ease, by the aid of simple and inexpensive apparatua and a 
few men, who should be experienced, none but skilled foremen being 
employed. 

The main points in einking by means of compressed air are to supply 
sufficient air for the expulsion of the water, and for the men in the 
working chamber ; to provide for the ready entrance and exit of the 
men, for the introduction of plant and the hearting, and for the removal 
and diacharge of the material excavated. In sinking cylinders by the 
compressed -air method, if the depth is considerable, the pressure of the 
air necessary to exclude the water may be aufiicient to Overcome the 
weight of the cylinder and the surface-friction ; if so, and provided tlie 
cylinder is not weighted, it will be lifted until the pressure of the air 
and tlie weight of the cylinder and the surface friction balance ; and care 
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must be taken that the pressora doea not blow up tUa top of a cylinder 
or floor of a oaisBon. 

Id order tbat a cylinder may not sink without some air beiog let oS, 
or Ihe cutting edge being nndermined, its total weight when loaded 
must be leee than the surface friction in addition to the flotation power 
and the reeiatance of the ground to penetratton by the cutting ring. 
For motioQ to take place, the effective air presBure in addition to the 
surface friction and the resistance of the ground to penetration by the 
cutting ring, mnat be slightly less than the weight of the loaded 
cylinder. The reading of the gauges should be recorded when motion 
. commences, and when it is arrested. By gently openiog the safety- 
valve, or by pumping in more air, the pressure may be lowered or rwsed 
as desired. On the air-pressure being removed, or greatly lessened, a 
cylinder will in ordinary soil go down many feet ; a sudden sinking as 
much as 20 ft. has been caused by a large reduction of the air-pressure, 
the surface friction being quickly overcome. When such a precipitous 
depression takes place it will generally be found that the earth in the 
interior of the cylinder will rise very considerably more than the depth 
to which the column has sunk ; in many instances the eicess of the 
aoil in the column has been found to be as much as from 50 to 100 per 
cent., in very loose soil it would probably be greater, and may, perhaps, 
entirely fiU the cylinder. Such sudden sinking is not economical, or to 
be desired. 

It is doubtful whether a reliable comparison of the cost of the com- 
[H^BBed-air system with other methods of sinking can be made, as all 
the conditions and circumstances require to be exactly alike, and as this 
only occasionally occurs, the difficulty ia to make correct additions and 
reductions. However, with great ingenuity, attempts have been made, 
with various results, to establish the depth at which each system is the 
most economical and to he preferred. The least depth for the economic 
adoption of compressed air has been stated to be as little as 16 ft. of 
water, and again as 25 ft. The determination is replete with difficulties, 
for it is not to be expected that the exact cost in detail of every item 
of expenditure will often be stated, and without it any conclusions that 
may he drawn will be misleading. Doubtless a reliable comparison can 
be occasionally made, but tho point is, is it of general application, and 
would anybody be willing to be bound as an engineer, bridge-builder, or 
contractor to erect a bridge-pier according to the estimates so formed. 
Most probably not. To be financially interested in the correctness of an 
estimate is a somewhat different operation to that of having but a 
purely scientific regard for it. Comparative estimates made from fifteen 
to twenty years ago between the cost of sinking by compressed air and 
by other means, are hardly applicable at the present time, for the im- 
provements made in dredger-eKcavators during about tliat period have 
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been most marked, whereas the geoeral appwatu neceeeaiy to be wed 
in adopling the compressed-air i^stem has been but slightly improved, 
and been more confined to small details than improvements made with 
the view of lesBening the cost of that method of sinking cylindeia or 
c^ssons. A few of the advantages of the compressed-air system may 
be said to be : — 

1. The ezcavatioQ can be done on dry land, and therefore the much 

greater certainty of sinking a cylinder. 

2. The easy examination of boulden, logs, or other obstruotiaas en- 

countered in ainking. 

3. The possibility of using means and methoda of excavating the 

core, and especially the removal of obstniotions in sinking, not 
economically available except on dry land, 

4. Greater control of the cylinder from the power to increase or lower 

the air preesm'es, and therefore the additional means afforded of 
causing a hanging cylinder to sink. 

5. The laying bare the base of the cyhnder for the hearting, which 

need not be deposited through water. 
Some of the disadvantages may be conaidared to he : — 

1. The deleterious eSect of the compressed air on the men when the 

pressure is more than 1^ to 2 atmospheres above the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, and the consequent shorter honrs of labour, 
which must be decreased with the increase of pressure. 

2. The liability of sudden and fatal accidents occurring. 

3. The prudential necessity of having much of the compressed-air 

machinery in duplicate. 

4. The employment of additional skilled labour. 

5. The increased plant required, such as air-compreesors, pumps, air- 

locks, working-chamber, light, boiler^ engines, smithies, etc. 

6. The expense of making the cylinder as air-tight as possible. 

The question of relative speed of excavation is not considered, as the 
tdze of a cylinder and the working area will iofluanca that operation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LmiTino Dbftu, Aib-Sufply, ahd Lujuqs. 
In using the compressed-air HyHtem for depths aucb an 80 or 100 ft.. 
there is difGculty in making the cylioders air-tight without special care 
in construction, and at the depth of 100 ft. below the watGr level it is 
dangerous to the men unless special precautioBS are taken. Many 
examples of cylinders suck 80 to S5 ft. below the water-level hy the 
oompresead-air system exist, and at the St. Louis Bridge the men des- 
cended to a depth of 120 ft., which may he ooasidered as about the 
maiimuro advisable or even practicable depth; the maximum air-presame 
above the ordioary atmospheric presam'e was nearly 52 lbs., or about 
3^ atmospheres. It is certainly very questionable whether the com- 
pressed-air method is the best system that can be used for depths greater 
than from SO to 100 ft. below water-level, nor is It usually economical 
for depths less than about 26 ft. below water, except under special 
raronmstances, but the depth for its economic adoption is not easy to 
determine generally, as has been mentioned. 

There is considerable waste of air in the pneumatic process, through 
the air escaping under the bottom of the cylinder, and by leakage, and 
much more power is required than that shown by actual work. Careful 
construction of the cylinder, particularly of the joints, and caulking the 
latter with tarred oakum, or other approved water-tight preparation, will 
save expense by preventing leakage of air and the ingress of water. 
Sometimes it has been found necessaty to line the interior with cement 
to make the cylinder sufficiently air-tight; but this is seldom requisite if 
due care is taken in the construction of the cylinder. 

Authorities somewhat differ as to the actual quantity of air consumed 
by a man, but 220 to 240 cub. ft. per hour is sufGciently near for 
practical purposes, and about one-twentieth of this amount, or 11 to 12 
cubic ft. per hour for an ordinary candle. This is the net quantity of 
air required without allowing for leakage. There is the leakage from 
escape o£ air under a cylinder, through the colunm, air-pipes, lock, etc., 
and the constant loss of air daring the passage of workmen and material 
through the air-look. The loss from leakage will almost always 
determine the necessaiy supply, hence the importance of making an 
approximate estimate of its amount. Unless the power of the air 
apparatus greatly exceeds the amount of air theoretically required, it 
will be necessary to continuously keep the pumps at work ; under or- 
dinary circumstances and without great care, it is not advisable to stop 
them. The leakage through and under the column will be found to be 
much greater than that of the air-pipes and lock, and the point of leakage 
can generally be discovered, and in great measure stopped, by attention 
to the joints, and by covering tbem with some impermeable material, 
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such as teraperod clay, which will be forced into any cracks or crevices 
by the pressure of the air, if coQBiderable. Leakage may also be ex- 
pected where the roof of the cylinder joine the rings. So long an the 
water is above the level of the buttoiu of a cylinder, the air will be 
prevented from escaping at the base ; but if the sinkiug of the column 
is arrested during the progress of the excavation, the water may be 
entirely driven out of the column ; there will then be an escape of air 
under the cutting edge, the eSect of which ia to make the soil around 
the cylinder loose and apoagy, thereby lewening the Burface -friction, 
but increasing the liability of the column to tilt ; still, in clay soils, not- 
withstandmg the earth being excavated under tHe cutting-ring of a 
cylinder, it may not sink, and in addition to extra loading it may be 
necessaiy to raise the air-pressure half or three-quarters of au stmosphere 
above that required to exclude the water so as to disturb the soil pressing 
upon the cylinder rings, to reduce the frictional resistance, and to cause 
tbe cylinder to descend. 

The lose of air during the expulsion of the water from a cylinder is 
usually considerably less than when it has been expelled, and excavating 
Operations are in progress ; and it will vary accordiog to the workman- 
ship, the nature of tbe soil, the pressure, and whether tbe sinking of 
the column is carefully arranged so that there is not much losj of air 
under the cutting ring. In coarse gravel and clay tho loss may be said 
to be, all other conditions being similar, from 8 to 9 per cent, less thau 
in fine gravel and sand. Where there ia leakage of air through any 
timberwork, if not through the wood, it can generally be lessened by 
watering, which will cause the wood to swell. 

Both the air-lock and the shaft of an iron cylinder can be made 
almost air-tight ; but it is nevertheless necessary that air be constantly 
discharged into the cylinder so as to keep it comparatively fresh and 
pure to live in, or respiration cannot be efficiently performed. The air 
pressure should not be ezcwsive, or tbe men may be inconvenienced, 
but it should be sufficient to keep the air in a fresh and pure State, and 
80 that there is no want of air. This fresh air ia wasted regarding it 
from tbe point of view of pressure, but such extra air has been utilised 
by an arrangement by which it is allowed to escape through pipes, and 
to carry sand and loose soil with it to the top of the cylinder. 

It has been found that when the natural skin, or surface left in casting 
has been removed from cast-iron, water under pressure of about 3 to 3^ 
tons per square inch will pass through the pores of tbe iron ; such 
pressures, however, can never occur in cylinder sinking. As air under 
a pressure of about 40 lbs. per square inch, or 2-72 atmospheres, will 
penetrate most wood, if a timber roof on a cylinder should have to be 
used in tbe pneumatic system, it is necessary to coat the wood with 
some air-tight preparation, such as resin or eupliorbia-juice. The 
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esperitiientB of ProfeMor Doremus show that air can be easily forced 
through aandatoDe, brickwork, and ucglazed tiles, etc. A depth of a 
few feet of water produces eufficient presaure to enable it to percolatv 
red sandstoDe. In uaing the compressed-air system with brickwork and 
masonry, it is necoesary to coat them with an impervious preparation, 
or neat cement. 

To calculate the pressure of air required to balance the water-pressure 
the following f unauliB mny be found itsef ul : — 
Let D ^ the depth in feet of the foundation below water letrel. 
„ A iiM the ordinary atmospheric pressure^say, 14'7I lbs. per 
square inch. 

NOTB. — Although the pressure of the atmosphere Taries 

between, say, 13'65 lbs. per square inch at sea 

level, and 16'06 lbs., 1471 lbs. ia generally taken, 

which equals 29'92 inches of mercury. 

„ N ^ number of atmoapheres above the ordinary atmospherio 

pressure, or gauge pressure. 
„ W ^ weight of a column of fresh water 1 in. square and 1 ft. 

in height=0'433 lb. 
„ P ^ pressure of air in lbs. per square inch required in the 
cylinder to balance the watw pressure, in addition to the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. 
, Pp ^ Pressure required above a vacuum in lbs. per square inch, 

P=WD. N=-^or88WD=P,N=I, 
A A 

Pp=P+A. 
Example. — Let the greatest depth below the surface of the water= 
SO ft. Required P, Pp, and N. 

P=WD=0-4333x60=21-66 lbs. 
Pp=P-f A=2I-6fi+14-71=36-37 lbs. 

The total pressure per squttre incli above a vacuum in the cylinder 
Osuge Pi'eiear& Atmotphsre. 

would therefore require to be 1-47 + 1 =s 2-47 

atmotpherea, or 2166 -f 14 71 = 36-37 Iba. 

The quantity of air that will be wanted in a cylinder can bo approxi- 
mately ascertained by knowing the greatcBt nnmber of men that will 
be in the working chamber at one time, the number and nature of the 
lights to be uaad, the loss of air from the air-lock, and tlie constant 
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pumping to koep tbe air freih, the probable leakage of the cylinder, 
and the logs from the escape of air onder its outtiug-edge. On calcn- 
lating the air required for workmen and lights, it is Dot prudent to 
allow for that purpose alone less than an air- delivering capacity of 
about three times that amount ; bnt the coiuequences of any temporary 
failure of the air-supply must be considered. The quantity of air 
required to keep that in a cylinder in a comparatively pure state, will 
depend upon the nature of the soil through which tbe column passea, 
the purity of the river water, and the system of lighting uned. In 
some situations, in very large cylinders, an equal number of, if not 
more, compresaors, may be required to keep the air fresh than for 
leakage only. 

It is advisable that tbe air be compressed equal to the full head of 
water. In soils which do not allow easy percolation of water, some- 
times the pressure required to exclude it is lees than the calculated 
force, the water being held back by the soil, but, as this may be only 
for a short time, it in not safe to work without the calculated preasnre. 
For instance, it is recorded that a sudden increase of water pressure led 
to a disastrous accident at the Rheinpreusaec Mine by bursting the air- 
lock, hence tbe importance of the air-pressure balancing the calculated 
water-pressure, and no deduction being made for any diminishing 
influence caused by capillary attraction or a retentive stratara. As soon 
as the cylinder hat been sunk, and there is no danger of it floating, the 
air-lock floor duor can be opened, and the compresBors set to work. 
These should be kept constantly pumping air in until the water is 
forced out, when excavating operations can be commenced on dry land. 
If the cylinder is situated in a tidal river, and it is welt made and tight, 
the loss of the head of water with the falling tide may counterbalance 
the leakage without any pumping in of air. When the tide begins to 
turn, the pumps must be set to work again. After a few days' ex- 
perience, the amount of air required will be ascertained ; at tbe same 
time it should not be forgotten that there is always n probability of tbe 
fixed standard of air pressure not being maintained. With a declining 
pressure, the atmosphere in a cylinder will become misty and foggy ; 
but with a rising prsG«m« it will clear ; if a considerable excess of 
air is pumped in, the atiuwphere will be materially cleared ; but for 
reasons previously menUoned, this cannot always be done. 

When the cylinder enters a water and air-tight stratum, such as clay, 
tbe variations of level of the river will have no eSect on the internal 
air-pressure, provided there is no leakage of water along tbe surface of 
the cylinder. The pressure of tbe air should not be raised too much 
above the pressure from the head of water on the stratum, or it may be 
percolated or injuriondy affected. Sometimes springs are met with in 
sinking cylinders of large diameter ; the air-pressure required under 
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inch ciruumatances, it hu beeo foond, will vary to aa import&nt 
ezteot. 

The preasare of the compreesed air on the air-lock floor and roof is 
considerable, taking a cjlmder 10 ft. in diameter, and a preaaure in it 
above the ordinary atmoBpherio presBure of, for instance, 36'3fi — 14'7 
= 21-66 Iba. = 50 ft head of water, (he upward strain on the air-look 
would be nearly 110 tons. It is advisable to test the floora and roof to 
at least twice the pressure they will have to sustain in practice ; and 
should they be thought ireak they can be loaded to counteract the up- 
lifting- strain. The lai^er the cylinder, the less it is affected by sudden 
risea or falls in the air-pressures, as the space occupied by the air is so 
great that the loss or increase of a little air is not so perceptible as in a 
smaller colnmn. 

If a constant and iacreaaing supply of compressed air has to bo 
provided, the better plan appears to be to uae a number of small air- 
compresaors, particularly if the cylinder ia of large diameter, in 
preference to one or two machines, so that if any get out of order they 
can be repaired without very appreciably lowering the pressure. These 
small compressors can all lead into one main air-pipe, and be provided 
with valves, so that each can be shut u£E at any time from the main. 
The main air-pipe for large works generally passes into an intermediate 
reservoir or receiver, which sometimes is a boiler, and then by other 
flexible pipes of rubber or phable material to the cylinder. In some 
recent examples of air-apparatus for lai^ works, each engine driving 
the air-compressing machines had its own boiler, and they were all so 
connected that the stoppage of one boiler or engine did not afEect the 
rest. Precautions should be taken that the air-pipes do not foul any 
sharp substance that may tear or injure them. All air-hose should be of 
the best material, and should be tested before being used with a con- 
siderably greater pressure than that it will have to sustain in regular 
work. Frequently the engines and air-pumps are in duplicate, both sets 
being ready for work at a moment's notice, although but one set is in 
constant use ; bo that ehould one apparatus break down or need 
repairing it can be stopped, and the other set at work without delay. 
The air-compressing machinery is generally placed near one of the 
abutments on the most convenient side of the river, and the sheds for 
the Bnginea, the air-compressors, pumps, smithies, repairing shops, 
dynamos, stores and ofSces are there erected. Sometimes a semi-tixed 
engine of from 8 to 10 nom.h.p. is used for the shallow depths, and 
perhaps two 25 to 30 nom.b.p. for the greater depths, such as 80 ft., to 
drive the air-eompresaors, but, of courae, the engioe-power required 
varies according to the depth of water, kind of soil, area of cylinder, and 
other circumstances. The system of having two semi-portable engines 
of say 15 horse-power instead of one, say, of twice that horse-power, to 
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eupplj the power necesBsry to compreM the required quanOty of air ia 
frdqueotlj preferred, each eagioe being entirely independent of the 
other, the air-pipes eommunicating sepw»tely with the air-lock. 

Elaborate and heavy air-compreasing machinery is not to bo desired, 
but simple apparatus of moderate weight and aize, combining efficdeut 
working with comparative cheapness, always reTOemhering, however, 
that lightness and small bulk may perhaps only be obtained at the ex- 
pense of economy in the production of the necessary power to compress 
the air. The vertical and angular system of air-compressors seems 
gen^nUy to be not so effective as the direct-acting steam power engine, 
or that constructed on the principle of direct straight line compression, 
>.«., one in which the steam and air cylinders are fixed on the same 
horizontal line, and the piston rods attached to a crank working on a 
fly wheel. In some of the latest air-compreBsors, the air is first com- 
pressed to a comparatively low pressure, about 1 atmosphere above the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, or, say 29'40 lbs. par square inch above a 
vacuum; it is then passed through an intercooler, and fmther compressed 
as desired. The great point is to reduce the strain on the machinery as 
much as possible, but, as in cylinder bridge pier sinking by means of com- 
pressed aira pressure exceeding 55 lbs. per square inch above avacuum 
is not required to be inaintained, and seldom so great a pressure exerted, it 
generally being from 30 lbs. to 60 lbs. per square inch, the pressure re- 
quired is very much below that necessary in the case of air-compressors 
for tunnel work or other general purposes ; but that is no reason for 
iming old or much worn air-pumps which will probably repeatedly fail, 
and consequently be dangerous to employ, as the air supply may be 
suddenly reduced, and operations will necessarily be both slow and 
expensive. 

It is claimed that in air-compressors tie single-acting is better than 
the double-acting air-cylinder system, because the air is but once com- 
pressed at every revolution, and that it is therefore kept cooler as there 
more time for the boat to be evolved. Unless the water for cooling 
introduced into the air- com pressing cylinder in the form of epray, as 
Dr. Colladon's compressed air cooling arrangement, it is found to be 
ineffective as a cooler of the air during the process of compression, and 
unless it effects that object, it is better not introduced, the point being 
to cool the air during compression. Compressed air cannot be produced 
without generating heat, and the efficiency of an air-compressor is there- 
fore reduced, but this loss is diminished by a cooling arrangement to a 
very small percentage of the theoretical power ; however, the thermal 
loss must he considered with the loss by friction of the engine, as the 
former may be lessened by an increase of the latter. 

It is necessary to cool the compressed air so as to maintain it at as 
little a,bove 60= to 70° F, as can economically he effected, for the 
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iooreaae of temperatu» of air at 60° F., it being taken at the ordinary 
atmospheric presBure of 14'71 lbs. per square inch above a vacuum, 
when compressed to 2-50 total almosphereB, is do less than 158° F., or 
the production of a temperature of 218° F. The free or atmospheric 
air should be cold and moist when admitted to a compreMor, a low 
initial temperature being economical, aa it not only reduces the rise of 
temperature and requires the air to be leea cooled during' the process of 
couipresaion, but less power is necessary to compress moist than dry air. 
It is uoadviBable to keep air-compressors at a temperature below about 
40° F. The object of any cooling arrangement is to take np the heat 
generated during compression, or as much of it as possible. This can 
be efEected by blowing spray, at ordinary temperature, into the air-cont' 
pressing cylinder during the process of compreeaion ; but if the 
compressed air is nsed expansively, the injected fine spray at ordinary 
temperature is employed for another purpose, namely, to prevent the 
air approaching too closely that of a freezing temperatwe, and encum- 
bering the valves, pipes, and other parts of the machinery. 

Taking into consideration siie and weight of appaiutaa, etc., a 
raaaonably high speed and short stroke appears to be better adapted for 
air-compressing machinery for use in the compresaed-air system of 
bridge-pier sinking than the slow speed and long stroke. 

One objection against hydraulic air-compressora is that the cylinders 
wear quickly, and, therefore, become leaky, and require to be rebored ; 
another is that only one side of a large body of air comes in contact 
with the water, whereas in the spray system difftigion and equal cooling 
is attained, but there are staunch advocates of both arrangements. The 
air-pumps are sometimes immersed in a cistern, with a constant flow of 
cold water round them, to cool the compresued air. It has been found 
that air compressed In contact with water, and then dischar^d into a 
reservoir, leaves the machine at a temperature but very little above that 
of the water at any pressure likely to be required in sinking hridge-pier 
cylinders ; also that by maintaining the temperature of the air constant 
during the operation of compressing it, a saving is efEected in the 
amount of the work required for compressing and storing the air, 
ranging from 20 to 25 per cent. Dr. CoUadon's pulverised water-com- 
pressors, !.«., by injecting spray into the air-cylinder during the process 
of compression, were used at the St. Oothard Tunnel with so much 
success that in compressing air to 8 atmospheres the increase of tem- 
perature did not exceed 27° F., whereas the rise of temperature without 
any cooling would have been about 430° F. A condensing vessel is 
sometimes used to precipitate the moisture in the compressed air, iu 
order to deliver the latter in a dry atate, and the air is alao cooled in the 
Mr-pnmpa by the injection of a fine spray of water into the cylinder 
with every stroke of the pump. 
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The tempemtore of the water ineide a oylioder will b« greater tbu 
that of the river outside ; the greater the depth ths higher the tempera 
ture^ other oonditions being tMko. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Effioib of Coufbbssbd Aib on Hn. 
B of aboat 2 atmospherea does not appear to injnre men 
if in health, bat it depends on their temperament ; those of a plethorie 
constitution sufEering the most Above the pressure previonBly in- 
dicated it is injnrions to them. As the preHnre of the sir is increased 
above 2 atmoepheres, the working hours of tlte men most be reduced ; 
about a four-hours' stiift for a pressnre not exceeding 2 atmoHpheres, 
deoreaung to one-bonr relays for a pressnre of 3 atmospheres, is 
usual. Many men work with comfort if the length of the shifts is 
shortened. Men have remained nnder a pressure of 2} atmospheres 
for ten hours, bnt this is an exceptional time. At the St Louis 
Bridge, under a pressure of a little more than 3 atmospheres, 
several men died, or were paralysed; and the working hours had 
to be reduced to one per diem. It is recorded that at the Alexander IL 
Bridge, over the Neva, where the air-pressure in the caissons was 2} 
atmosphereB, correHpondiug to about 86 ft, depth of water, the workmen 
had three-hours' shifts, and yet suffered considerably from weakness 
and pains m the legs and arms. 

When the pressure is very considerable it is advisable to reduce the 
working honrs, for it is believed the chief cause of paralysis in men 
employed in highly-compressed air is the length of time they work in 
it, and not more than two bonrs' continuous labour should be allowed at 
the pressures required at depths above about 85 to 90 ft. However, 
under favourable circumstances of clean and pure soil, and where the 
strength of the experienced men is not required to be eotut^Uly or much 
exerted, at such a depth of water as about 25 to 30 ft., men have 
frequently worked in compressed air in shifts of eight hours each, bnt 
when the pressure exceeds about 2^ atmospheres, it has been found 
necessary to reduce the working time to about six hours ; generally, if 
the pressure is more than 2^ atmospheres, it is necessary to very con- 
siderably leesen the duration of the working hours. 

In the winter, to prevent congestion of the lungs, owing to the 
sudden change of temperature on coming out of the cylinder into the 
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air-lock, Btaam-coils or other meana ahould be employed to warm the 
air. At the East River Bridge, the diSereDCe of temperature between 
the working-chamber and the air-lock waa 40° F,, the fonuer being 80°, 
and the latter 40°. Workmen ehould not be allowed to go suddenly 
from the air-lock into the open air, especially Lf the pressure has been 
high; about one minute's rest per atmosphere ia now usually allowed. 

In all foundations where the plenum process ia adopted there ia riak 
to both life and limb, depending greatly upon the precautiona taken, 
therefore duplicate or nuraeroue safety-valves, pressure-gauges, alarm 
whistlea, and preventive measurea agaiuat fire, explosions from ligbtiug' 
apparatus, aod accidents of all kinds, should be taken, not only to 
ensure the safety of the men and to give them confidence while at 
work, but also on the ground of true economy. To prevent the 
mistakes which occaHJooally occur when line signals are used with 
divers, an ineipenaive apeaking-apparatus has boen introduced by Mr. 
Gorman, so that vivd voce comm\inication can be obtained with a diver. 
It is claimed that it is leas costly than the telephone, and having no 
battery is much le«s liatJe to get out of order, and can t>e applied to any 
form of diving-helmet. It has been used with success at depths as 
great as 120 ft. 

Cooling the compressed air is an important operation, which has 
previously been briefly referred to, as the high temperature developed 
when air is compressed makes it most trying for wurkiuen. To obtain 
a fair average amount of work from any man, he should obviously not 
be placed in a heated or vitiated atmosphere, or in such a position that 
he is not free to move his limbs. 

The air cau generally be kept pore while the cylinder is sinking 
through permeable or porous soil, but when it is penetrating an 
impervious stratum tlie atmosphere in it may quickly become foul, and 
it may also be in the same condition when the bottom is covered by the 
hearting. Means must be at once taken to remedy this ; a method that 
has been adopted, when, after the bottom of the cylinder was over- 
spread with concrete, the air became foul, was by inserting through the 
centre of the hearting a small tuijo down to the permeable soil which 
formed the l>ase, the upper end of the pipe being always above the 
hearting, the foul air thus passed through it to the bottom forced by 
the compressed air. Diverse opinions are held as to the cause of the 
pain and paralysis lo which some men are aubject when working under 
a high pressure, but it seems that with each breath, the quantity of 
oxygen inhaled ia proportionate to the presaure, and that the inhalations 
per minute are voluntarily reduced nearly in the proportion between the 
pressure of the normal slate of the atmospheib and that of the 
compressed air. Workmen who have been affected by compressed air. 
it has been noticed, are very nervous upon entering tho atmoEphcre. 
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Medical practitioaeTB prohibit violent exertion, such as climbing bdden, 
and severe work. Only men in good health, and of temperate and 
regular habita, should be allowed to work in ur compreaaed to more 
than about 1)- atmospheres. 

At the St. Louis Bridge, where the fonndationa were 100 ft. in depth, 
the bad eSect of the compreased air upon the men was moatlj felt after 
ascending the ataircase of the shaft. A lift was therefore provided, and 
it was made noinpulsory on the men to be raisad by it ; they were only 
allowed to work two ahifts per day of forty-five minutes each ; they 
were made to lie down in a hospital boat, and were given small doses of 
stimulants foi a short time after leaving off wort. 

Helmet-divers can work at a depth of 150 ft., but only for a short 
period, the length of the working hours extending as the depth becomes 
less. Deptha from 80 to 100 ft. are the safe limits for most men. The 
working hours for divers are about the same as those for men under the 
compressed-air system, three quarters of an hour to one hour for great 
depths, such as from 100 to 150 ft., and four or five hours for small and 
mediam depths. Native Indian divers have, without a diving- dresp, or 
any aid beyond a guide-chain, picked up tackle, etc., at depths of from 
45 to 50 ft. In muddy water the matter held in suspension prevents 
the light penetrating, and the divers seeing ; and unless the air-pump is 
on a fixed staging, and the ladder and air-hose protected, it is not safe to 
work in rough weather. 

The length of time a diver can remain submerged depends principally 
upon the health of the man, the depth below water at which he has to 
work, the temperature of the air and water, their purity, and the 
apparatus used. 

Great care is necessary in diving operations to prevent the air-hose 
fooling any sharp substance that may tear or injure it. The air-pipe 
should always be of the best material, and before being used should be 
tested and carefully examined, and it should never be put to work 
without testing after being in store. In some diving apparatia a 
certain amount of vacuum must be produced by the lungs to open the 
valve supplying fresh air ; this is a drawback, and tends to prevent tlie 
divers working easily and long and with effect. Experiments have 
shown that if the lungs be filled with compressed air, a healthy man can 
easily remain under ivater from tliree to four minutes without any 
apparatus. A greater pressure from the air-pump is necessary with 
the pneumatic system of sinking cylinders than with divers at the same 
depth, owing to the loss of air, principally through the bottom of the 
cylinder and the air-lock. Divers are useful for clearing the ground of 
loose stones and dibrn. and for inspecting the cause of obstruction in 
sinking a cylinder by dredging, and for levelling and removing pieces 
of rock, etc. 
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NotwithBtanding the deleterioaa effects of highly compremed ur on 
men, it has been noticed that a beDefici&l sctioD has been produced when 
they work at jnoderaU praHHures, not only in their general health, but 
also in the cheat in particular, becanae of tbo increased quantity of 
oxygea inhaled ander pressure ; and it has been said certain pulmooaiy 
diseases have been ao cared. Snch curative baths have been used id 
various hygienic establishmenta for man; years. 



CHAPTER SIII, 

AIB-LOCKB. 

In the compress sd -air syatem an air-lock or chamber must be Mm- 
■tructed in the cylinder for the entrance and exit of men and materials, 
without allowing the egress of the coinpreased air in the working 
chamber or shaft. The maximum working pressure allowed to be nsed 
should be conaptcnously indicated in large white indelible letters of 
enamelled iron or some subatance that cannot be easily erased, both m 
the air-lock, gradual -pressure room, if there be one, working-chamber, 
and in such other suitable places as may be convenient and advisable, 
and the dates when the different pressures are applied should bo caro- 
fally recorded ; and it is well to indicate the day of first application of 
the aJr-preasm-e in a prominent place to give confidence to the men. In 
addition to an air-lock, aometimea there is a room with two doors, the 
first comtnunicatiog with the outer air and opening inwards, ttie other 
opening into the air-look. It is also fitted with two cocks, with an index- 
finger and plate, so that workmen may ascertain the pressures. The 
air-lock in this arrangement is always filled with compressed air. A 
workman wishing to go into it enters the gradual-press ore room through 
the door, which he then closes, shuts the discharging cock and opens the 
Other, and allows the pressure to increase as he fuels able to bear it. 
When the pressure is equal to that in the air-lock he opens the door, 
passes into the air-lock, aud descends the shaft by a ladder or stcurcase 
to the working-chamber. The operation is reversed on exit from the 
cylinder. 

A light air-lock is made by leaving everything but the doors, and 

■hoots if any, of wrought iron, and it is to be preferred to cast iron ai 

being a more reliable material. Every precaution should be taken 

against bursting. The doors are liable to be especially strained, and thero- 

o3 
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fore should be strengtheDed and 9'ipported hj bar, angle or T irons riveted 

on all round the frame and door to preveot distortion. The height of 
■n air-lock shonid not be less Chan 6^ or 7 ft., and there does not appear 
to be any advantage in nnaking it more than 8 or 9 ft. The doors of the 
ftir-lock should be interlocked to prevent accidents, and to ensure that 
the entrance door cannot be opened until thedoor leading to the descend- 
ing abaft or steps is properly closed. 

Economy of the compressed air is gained by having the air-lock 
sufficiently large to allow all of the men forming one shift to enter at 
one locking. It should also be made, if possible, of eufficient extent 
to contain the whole quantity of material taken out by the men during 
one relay, so that the air-lock only requires to be emptied or drawn 
upon at the end of each shift. This expedites the work, and saves the 
men from frequent changes of pressure. Bull's-eyes of glass, for light, 
Bre often inserted in air-locks, but, owing to their being covered with 
dirt, very little natural light penetrates through them. Eeflectors ar» 
also employed. The doors are made to open inwards, so that the in- 
ternal air-pressure tends to keep them closed. The floor of the air-lock 
usually conaists of a wrought-iron plate with a man-hole cut in it, it 
being firmly bolted to the cylinder, the flanges of which should be faced 
in a lathe and packed with approved packing. The man-hole door in 
tlie air-lock floor is sometimes fitted with an indiarubber washer, and 
ehonld open downwards. If simply for the passage of men, it need not 
be above 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter ; if excavation and materials are to be 
passed through it must be larger according to circumstances. The air 
supply and equalising-pipes pass into the air-lock, and nsually a pipe 
for discharging any water which may percolate into the working- 
chamber through any sudden lowering of the air-pressure. If brass Or 
copper pipes are used, 4 in. in diameter has been named as a prudent 
limit of size, and that the worki;:g pressure should not exceed about one- 
rixth that of the bursting pressure. Double air-locks have been used, 
containing one large and one small compartment, the larger for ihe 
workmen to pass, and the smaller of sufficient size to contain a bag, 
basket, or skip, and the necessary raising and lowering apparatus. If 
the pressure of air is considerable, the air-lock can be gradually loaded, 
BO as to relieve the strain on the cylinder. 

At the Argenteuil Bridge the air-lock had two diameters ; the outer 
was 10 ft. 6 in., the inner, 4 ft. 7 in. The larger enclosed space was 
divided into two by a partJtioa One compartment was put into com- 
munication with the interior, and was thus filled with the eioavat«d 
material, while the other was being emptied by the outer door, ao that 
the loss o£ air in locking was diminished without interruption to the 

At the St. Louis Bridge the caissons had a circular open-air shaft 10 
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ft in diameter, which wag continned U> within 3 or 4 ft. of the loweRl 
part of the compreased-air or worldng-ohamber, and it had a spiral 

GtaircaBe. At its base there was an iron door, which opened into the 
air-lock placed w[thin the coiopreH Bed-air or working-chamber. On tiw 
air-lock entrance door being abut and the presHure equaUsed, the men 
could deacend to the working-chamber almost by one step, the distance 
being only a few feet although the caisson was sunk h) a depth of 
about 125 ft. below high water. Bj locating the air-lock within tlie 
compressed-air or working-chamber and at the bottom of the open-air 
shaft, Capt. J. B. Eads claimed that it was much the most convenient 
place for it ; and no extra exertion was required to reach the base or 
ascend the shaft, descent or ascent being in the open air ; the shaft also 
had not to be made air-tight, the air-lock and roof of the working- 
chamber alone having to be so constructed, and those in and out of the 
working-chamber were brought in comparatively clone contact, which 
facilitated the supply of tools and materials and the carrying out of in- 
structions. However, only in the largest cylinders can such an arrange- 
ment be adopted, especially if part of the permanent hearting of the 
cylinder is utilised as kentledge, ahliough it can be in nearly all 



A method of discharging material through a delivery pipe in an air- 
lock frequently used may be thus described. A discharging pipe, with 
closing flaps at each end, is placed through the side of the air-lock, it 
being inclined outwards at a sufficient angle to shoot the excavation. The 
process of discharging the soil is efEected in the fallowing manner. 
The outlet-flap of the pipe is shut, and the pipe is filled ; the inlet 
flap is then securely closed, end the outlet-flap opened, the material will 
then discharge itself. Unices the air-lock ig sufficiently large to contain 
all the earth excavated during one shift, this method has advantages 
over disoharging material in the air-lock and opening the door for pur- 
poses of dehvery. Sometimes in addition to the discharging tubes there 
are, in very large cylinders, tubes for shooting the concrete for the 
hearting into the air-lock. The inclination of these latter pipes should 
be the reverse of the excavation tubes. A code of signalling must be 
arranged between the workmen in the air-lock and the men outside. 
Signalling by means of an acoustic tube and vibratory diaphragm has 
been employed with partial success, but is generally abandoned owing 
to the noise made by workmen rendering it difficult to understand the 
signals. Whistling signals have also succeeded, the compressed air baing 
allowed to escape through sonorous reeds. Electric signals are the liest. 
The telephone has been used, but, owing to noise, it cannot nnder iiuch 
circumstances be considered thoroughly reliable. 

At the Boom Bridge, over the Rupel on theAntwerp-Tonmai Railway, 
where the excavated material from the interior of the cyliiid« I'aa 
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dischuged tbrongh the ouUr air-lock door, the inner end of the spout 

opening inwarda and the outer door of the pipe necefisarily ontwardH, it 

V obvious that if, by mistake between the men in the air-lock and thosft 

outside, the outer door was opened at the wrong time, the flow of air 

would be very dangerouB, and perhaps fatal to the men in the air-lock, 

' Ad anangement was therefore devised by which the safety of the moa 

I was secured at trifling expense. It consisted in locking the fastening 

,' bolt of the outside door hy means of a sliding pin, which was worked 

by a rod passing through a staffing-box into the compressed-air 

chamber, the pin being withdrawn only by the men inside the chamber, 

and not until they had previously closed the door on the inner end of 

the spout. 

A discharging tube, consisting of buckets formed with india-rubt)er 
lipa, working in a perfectly true and smooth cylinder, has been employed 
to save leakage of air by dispensing with the method of discharging 
materials from the cylinder into the air-lock, and then outsido ; 
but the leakage of air was so great that it had to be abandoned. A 
frequent rule, when the air-lock is also used as a spoil-lock, and will 
contain all the material excavated during one relay, is for the men to 
cease opentiouH in the working-chamber half an hour or so before the 
shift terminates, in order to remove the soil previously accumulated in 
the air-lock. 

In deciding upon the position of the air-lock in a cylinder, space 
should be economised, the amount of air wasted should be caased to be 
a minimum, and the safety of the men should be secured ia case of an 
accident to the cylinder. If an air-lock is pieced io the cylinder below 
the water-level outside it may be dangerous, especially if there ia a con- 
siderable range of tide, and also an uneven river-bed. On the other 
hand, among the disadvantagea of the upper air-lock system, the air- 
lock must be sometimes taken off and replaced, and the air-tihaft moat 
be ascended by the workmen when under preaaure, a not unimportant 
question if the air is compressed more than 2 atmospheres, for every 
endeavour should be made to avoid unprofitable exertion of the men at 
all pressures. If the air-look be placed above the working-chamber, 
although at the bottom of the air-abaft, it must be entered from the top, 
and left through the bottom. Side doors cannot be used, but they can be 
it the air-lock ia within the working-chamber. Owing to the great 
difference in area of the chamber of a cylinder and that of a caisson, 
ranging generally from 1 to 100 to 1 to 200, these advantages and con- 
veniencea of access are of but little importance in the cylinder, but very 
great in the caisson. Aa a matter of prudence, if the air-lock is close 
to the working-chamber, or inside it, or below the water-level, it is 
desirable to have an additional refuge or safety room. For cylinders, on 
the whole, it would appear that it is preferable to place the air-lock on the 
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top, bat in the cawi of CMSBona of conaiderable area, or of ojrlindere of 
very large diameter, it is more cooyeuiently situated at the bottom. It 
IB alwaj^ advisable to provide for cappiDg the cylinder, or shaft of a 
oaiasoD, bo that, if ueceseary, it oaa be made a. receptacle for compreaaed 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WOBKINQ-CllAUBEB, AND METHOD OP LiaHTIKQ II. 

The height of the working-chamber, or chamber of excavation, should 
not be 1<!BB than 6 ft. 6 in., and from 7 to 8 feet ie a preferable height. 
Each man requires about an area of from 20 to 25 sq. ft. to enable him 
to work freely. It is seldom that more than 8 to 10 men can simul- 
taneously and pro&tably work in a cylinder of moderately large area. 
To crowd the men is to waste labour. The chief aim should be to 
equally excavate the material so as to prevent tilting of the cylinder, 
and to manipulate the excavation so that the resistauce of the ground 
and the pressures are equal over the whole area of the cutting-ring, and 
auy outside looal looseueas of eoU obviated. It is well to have tba 
working-chamber painted white, in order to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of reflected light, and it must be thoroughly stayed in all 
directions by angle-irons and gusset-plates. 

When the air-lock is at the base of a cylinder, the air-sapply pipes 
should project about 3 ft. into the workiog-chamber, so that in the event 
of an accident, and water rushing in as quickly as the air was forced 
out, which would air-seal the bottom of the supply-pipe, the space 
between the end of the air-supply tnbe and the roof of the working- 
chamber would contain a layer of compressed sir, so that the men would 
not, in that case, necessarily be drowned ; hut it is questionable whether 
many men would, under suoh cu^umstances, be sufBciently calm to avail 
themselves of tlie refuge. The working -chamber sometimes alone 
contains the compressed air, the air-chamber being fixed below its ceil- 
ing. • 

Shafts for lowering the materials to the air-chamber, when the lattw 
is at the base of the cylinder, are generally arranged as follows : — A 
tube OT pipe, about 2 ft. in diameter, is fixed from the top of the air- 
chamber to the summit of tlie cylinder, with doors at the top and bottom, 
the lower opening into the air-chamber. ' When the upper door is open, 
the lower is held in positron by the pressure of the air in the working- 
chamber, and by ordinary arrangements. The snpply-shaft is then 
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nearly filled with material, or with aa mnch ae ia desired, which being 
effected, the upper doot ie drawn np, compreswd air is sent into ths 
pipe, and when the presaure in it ia equal to that of the working- 
chamber, the air-chamher ia signalled, the &Btenin^ of the working- 
chamber door are removed, and the material ia deposited. Manjr 
sccidenta, however, have artsen through mistabea in the aignala, and an 
automatic anttngement from above is preferable ; but notice must, of 
course, be given the men below that the material ia about to be deposi- 
ted, in order that they may keep away from the mouth of the aupply- 
shaft. To ascertain whether aU the material put in the shaft at one 
time has been discharged at the bottom, a rod, or other means, should be 
employed, A thoroughly trustworthy foreman should see that the top 
door is always shut, and that the requisite amount of compressed air IB 
let into the supply-shaft before the discharge door is opened, or the 
abaft will be blown out, the compressed air in the wot king-chamber will 
be set free, the water will immediately flow in, and the men in the 
air-chamber will probably be drowned, all ordinary lights will be extin- 
guished, and the moisture being, by the sudden absence of pressure, set 
free from the compressed air, would cause a mist, and in addition there 
would be the roar of the escaping air, which would render it almost 
impossible fi^ men to grope their way to the ladder. It is advisable 
to conspicuously mark the ladder, whether by a phosphorescent plate, 
luminous punt, or by other means, so that its position can be ascer- 
tained in the dark. 

The supply-shaft at the lower end should be gently splayed, and the 
bottom door and fastenings must be made sutficiently strong to sustwn 
the weight of materials in it, and in filling the shaft it should be ascer- 
tained that the material does not get jammed, or it may bave a sudden 
fall, and fracture the lower door. At low tide, owing to the decrease of 
the hydrostatic head, there will be less chance of water getting into the 
working-chamber than at high water. Any small agitation of the water 
on the surface of the ground in the working-chamber will permit the air 
to escape if the undulations allow the water to get momentarily below 
the edge of the cylinder, therefore it should be kept as still as possible. 

A strong light in the working-chamber is a necessity, not only to 
penetrate the mists that prevail from time to time, but to illuminate the 
whole internal base of the cylinder, in order that the excavation may 
properly and equally proceed. At a pressure of two atmospheres above 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure the wict of a candle will rekindle 
when the flame has been blown out, therefore inflammable materials 
should be kept from the vicinity of the lights in the working-chamber 
of a cylinder. In a fire in the Bast River Bridge caisson, as soon as the 
water-pipes were stopped playing upon the timber, it would re-ig^ite. 
Candles produce much smoke, owing to their rapid, but incomplete, 
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cornbuHtion under an excesB of air-presBurc, and tbej are liable to be 
Bxtingnished by air-curreotB. The nuisance of smoke baa been over- 
come by reducing- the size of the wick and the candle, and by n ixing 
alum with the tallow, and Bteepiog the wick in vinegar. Candles luve 
been burnt in closed glass lamps, the air being brought from the snrface. 
Lamps are of but slight use, as they smoke more than candles, and iha 
oil, to a certain extent, is dangerous. The relative volume of oxygi a 
consumed should be considered in determining the kind of light 10 

If gas is used for illuminating a cylinder, it is necessary to have its 
pressure always 1 lb. or 2 lbs. above the air-pressure in tbe column ; 
the pipes shoald therefore be of extra strength, so as to obviate the 
possihilitj of their breaking, which would probably cause an explosion. 
A gas pump is Bometimes used for obtaining the necessary pressure. 
At the St. Louis Bridge the gas tanks were filled with water from an 
artificial reservoir having a Ije^d of water always slightly in excras of 
tbe caisson pressure. Into these tanks the gas was discharged from small 
cylinders under a pressure of 225 Ihs. The immediate effect was to force 
the water from them back into the reservoir until the tank was full, when 
the supply was stopped. The pipes leading to the caissonremainedopened, 
and the gas passed through tliem under the pressure due to tbe artificial 
head of water. By means of glass gauges the eontents of tbe tank 
could be watched to be replenished as often as necessary. The gaa 
tank was placed below, in the air-chamber, so aa not to require building 
up as the caisson sank. If tlie gas is pumped directly into the tank, 
the stroke of the pump creates an unpleasant jumping of the flame. As 
danger will arisefrom leakage of the pipes, and from leaving any cocks 
open, the lighting should be carefully supervised. The sense of smell 
under compressed air is greatly lessened, and leakage is not easy to 
detect. 

At the St. Louis Bridge the gas burners kept the temperature bekw 
at 80° to 85° P. Gas was found to cost one-fifth of the calcium or 
limelight, and about one-third that of candles ; it, however, produced a 
considerable amount of heat, and vitiated the air more than candles. A 
candle when blown out was instantly relighted for twenty times 
successively, and a woollen garment quickly ignited if brought 
momentarily in contact with a fiame. Candles with fine wicks had only 
5 per cent, increased consumption at a pressure of 46 lbs. per square 
inch, but a cotton wick in alcohol no less than 200 per cent, at the 
same pressure. The alcohol wick fiame, instead of being blue, changed 
to a white colour, giving three-fourths as much light as a coach candle. 
The relative cost of candles as compared with alcohol was as 
1 to 2. In the East Biver Bridge caisson, after reaching about 
20 lbs. pressure per square inch, the gas lights smoked very 
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bftdly ; th» canse of tbe smoke was deemed to bo * lack of 
veiltiktion of the flame, or circulHtiun uf air around it, the sixe of tim 
burners wad therefore reduced as tbe pressure increaeed, with the result 
that there was but little smoke, lesH gas burned, and a better hght. Mr. 
F. Collingwood, in a paper read before tbe Lyceum of Natural History, 
U.S^., stated that from numerous experiments on the bumiog of 
stearin cand!^« when in compressed au-, he found that " the amount of 
consumption at vaj'ious pressures is approximately as the square roots 
of those pressures," and a waste of one-third took pluce from flaring of 
the flame while in motion. The above rule shows the tiumber of 
candles that will he required at any depth, after the quiintity wantol 
has been determined at any other depth. General experience Las 
demonstrated that the electric light is tbe most suitable for the working- 
chamber of cyliuders, and that it should be used in preference to any 
other yet devised, as, when properly arranged, it has invariiibly given 
satisfactory results. The portable lamps are moat useful for this 
purpose ; however, great care should be exercised to prevent tlie nteu 
being placed in darkness from any cause, as accidents may then arise, 
and it is therefore advisable to have a light or lights continually hunting 
entirely Independent of the electric illumination. In caissons it bus 
been found that a few arc-lights are not so suitable as a considerable 
mimber of small 16-candle glow-lamps placed around tbe caisson, 
chiefly because the height of tlie working-chamber is insufEcifait to 
allow of the effective diSuaion of light. The iiapediments that have 
been experienced in adopting the elecbic h'ght in caissons and cylinders 
have been chiefly confined to tbe difBculty of preserving tbe insulation 
of the wires, and keepbg the lamps free from dirt and moisture. 



CHAPTER XV. 
.^xfUTATiNQ AND Dbedqinq App*RATns FOB Removino thk Babth 

taou TUB iNTBBIOB or A CXLIKDBB OB WELL 
It may be said that the excavating or dredging apparatus has to per- 
form the most important part in cyhnder sinking, for without an efficient 
means of removing the earth from the interior of a cylinder the latter 
cannot be Bunk to the required depth ; it is therefore a matter of much im- 
portance to employ the best machinery for the soil that has to be excavated 
and raised, as each kind of eariib requires a catting and disintegrating 
ipparatuB that has been specially designed for it in order that it may be 
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completely BQCceBsful, and tho point to determine is, what is the beet 
machine to use under the particular ciroumatancea. Borne of the 
ftdvantageB and disadvantagea of using the compreBsed-air B^Btem fur 
sinking cylinders have been referred to in a previous chapter. A few of 
the edvantag^es of sinking cylinders by means of dredger apparatus 

1. The hours of labour Deed not be reduced and are not regulated by 
the depth of the foimdations below water-leveL 

2. There ia no danger to the men, and no liability of sudden and 
fatal accidents occurring. 

3. The comparatively small cost of the dredging apparatus. 

4. No air-lock and working-chamber are required, and the cylinder 
need not necessarily be made air-tight. 

5. With the exception of the dredging apparatus and lifting machinery 
no other special plant is required. 

6. Less skilled tabonr is necessary. 

7. Provided the dredging apparatus is adapted for the earth to be ex- 
cavated and raised, it is independent of the depth of the foundation 
below water-level. 

8. The cost of working does not increase according to the depth, for 
a dredger-excavator can be efficiently employed at any ordinary deptli 
with but little additional expense, that being principally due to more 
time being occupied in laising and lowering the apparatus and conse- 
quently to the fewer lifts that can be made. 

9. Its portability and easy erection. 

Some of the disadvantages may be considered to be : — 
1. That OB the foundations cannot be inspected in the open air when 
the excavation isuompleted, and only by divers, or by means of a diving- 
bell, it cannot be known whether or not the whole area of the base is 
equally supporting the hearting of the cylinder. 

2- That it is by no means easy to excavate the soil equally over the 
whole intern^ area of a cylinder, and when the action of the grabs or 
buckets can only be in the same perpendicular line, the soil may not be 
sufficiently loose to fall equally around a central hole made by the ex- 
cavator, consequently, should the ground not be of the same character, 
tlie cylinder may become inclined. Means will, however, be named by 
which this may generally be prevented, 

3. Unless the interior of the cylinder is so arranged that nothing can 
be caught by any projections, the grubs or buckets may be held, and 
tba dredger have to be broken or abandoned from this cause, but it is in 
great measure preventable. 

4. The difficulty of excavating close to the cutting edge, especially in 
cohesive soils such as clay, and sufficiently near to it to cause the earth 
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to fall into the central liole, or become loose enough to be exc&Tst«d 
and rained by the dredg^r-grabe or buckets. 

5. The tediouBDeea and difBculty of removiag unexpected obatrnctioiw 
sach as tree-stumps, lurge boulders, or masses of conglomerate, and the 
then perhaps necessary emptoymeat of the compressed-air system, 
either by a diver, diving-bell, or by an air-lock, eto., so as to diaintograte 
the obstractioD sufficiently to enable the excavation to be raised. 

6. The difficulty of escavating cohesive Hoila by dredgers, also clayey 
silt, and compict sand and gravel, which latter, however, have seldom to 
be excavated except in seams. NoTB. — Some means will be named by 
which this difficulty may be much lessened and perhaps entirely 
avoided. 

7. The heavy strain on the hoisting apparatus and wear and tear 
of the backets and grabs, consequently the latter especially should have 
as few parts as prHCticable, and those that come in contact with the 
soil should be additionally strong. 

Most of the principal advantages and disadvantages of dredger 
machinery for excavating and raising the earth in the internal area of a 
cylinder having been named, reference is made to some of the chief 
points to be especially considered in grab or bucket-dredger machinery 
to be used in cyUnder sinking. 

1. It should ezcavate the earth over the whole internal area of a 
cylinder, or nearly so, and not be dependent upon the soil around a 
central hole falling into it. 

2. The grab or backet should easily enter the ground, and sufSciently 
to cause it, when closed, to be full of earth, and it should shut tightly 
and readily, either pushing in or out any boulders or lumps of material. 

3. Very little or no earth should bo washed away or drop out during 
the operation of raising or hoisting a bucket or grab tlirough the water. 

4. As little water as possible should be raised to the surface with the 
excavation. 

5. The grab or backet should readily discharge its contents, and not 
require to be cleared. 

6. It should be simple in construction, with as few parts as possible, 
be not liable to get out of order, be easily repaired, and occupy a com. 
paratively small space. 

7. Special provision should be made for extra strength in any closing 
chains and in the bucket edges. 

8. Any grab or dredger designed to excavate ttie earth under the 
cutting ring should be capable of doing so under its whole area, so that 
no lumps remain to be removed by divers, if they will not fall into the 
central excavation pit, or any hollows that may be formed between 
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9. Preferably, no special lowering or lifting apparntuB should be 
neceBsaiy ; but it ia well to remember that iuch a quality may only 
be obtained by a sacrifice of efficiency. 

10. The arms or bent levers, which, on being rooved, cause the grab 
to excavate and bold the material, should not when opened pruject much 
beyond the grab edges, in order that the scoops or grabs may penetrate 
and excavate nearly the whole horizontal area over which they extend 
on being lowered. 

11. It should not require the constant removal of heavy plant when a 
ring of the cylinder haa to beaddet^. 

12. It should 80 perform the excavation that, as nearly aa |»^cticable, 
only the net cubical contents of the subterranean portion of a cylinder 
bave to be removed ; and it should not disturb the surrounding earth or 
cause " blows " or " runs " of soil, and so probably prevent vertical 
sinking. 

These may be stated to be the chief requirements, but there are 
otheifl that have to be considered, and they will be named. Here it is not 
intended to describe in detail oriUustrate the various machines that have 
been introduced for the purpose of excavating the earth in a bridge- 
cylinder well or caisson, as most of them have been illustrated end de- 
scribed in the various engineering journals and the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engiueers and other scientific societies, but 
to comment upon some features to which attention should be directed in 
almost all such machines and the soils for which they are considered to 
be especially adapted. It would be most difficult to say which is the 
best grab or bucket-dredger. Some aia mure suitable for one kind ol 
earth than another, and for comparatively Uttle depths. For consider- 
able depths it would appear that those actuated by a strong central rod 
ere to be preferred to those having looser means of opening and closing 
and those which occupy, when fixed for descending, the least area and 
have the simplest and most direct-autiDg parts should have the prefe 

From a study and analysis of many cases in which various kinds 
buckets and grab-dredging machinery have been used in bridge 
cyhndeni and well foundations, almost all have been auocesaful when 
applied nnder the circumstances for which they were intended to be 
nsed ; the chief difficulties to be overcome are those of penetration of 
the scoops and equal excavation over the whole internal area of a 
cylinder or welL When the material to be excavated and raised is 
loose soil, there are many kinds of most efficient bucket-dredgers actu- 
ated by chains, rods, bent levers, etc., the scoops acting on stationary 
pivots or by means of other devices having one combined object, 
namely : easy descent, penetration, gathering up, perfect elosbg, and 
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gentle numng of the excavated material without allowbg any earth to 
fall over the ridee of the bucket or grab. For considerable deptbe, and 
in coheaive or hard compact so(l the most certain plan of action, and 
one that will seldom fail, appears to be to first BufGciently disintegrate 
the earth hy a separate apparatus, bo that it can be ezpeditiuuelj 
gathored by a bucket or grab, rather than to proceed by attempting to 
excavate, collect, and raise the mateTial by one machine at one operation, 
which may be ineffectual unless divers can be sent down to loosen the 
earth ready for the grab or bucket to lay hold of and raiite it. By firft 
separating the soil into sufficiently small pieces so as to be readily 
gathered and raised to the surface by the grabs or buckets, any time 
occupied by the iirst operation will be soon compensated by increased 
speed and certainty of action, and by the dredger being full or nearly 
so when it is lifted, instead of, as frequently is the case, only partly 
filled, For removing boulders, cohesive or hard compact eoil, the 
ordinary dredger-buckets have too much surface to readily penetrate the 
earth, and may be unable to do so, and a dredger is required that will 
plough the soil. Sand also under a considerable head of water may be 
difficult to penetrate with ordinary scoops, and in clayey ca sandy silt 
the Bcoop may not bite or enter it sufficiently to cause the bucket to 
gather its proper quantity of soil, for it then often merely scrapes the 
surface, its powers of penetration being insufficient to enable it to grasp 
the eartb. 

Apparatus which may fail when unassisted, if aided by heavy jumpers 
and sharp cutters will often remove earth of the usual description met 
with in cylinder sinking, but generally simple quadrant bucket-dredgen 
are ineffective in clay, tenacious, or moderately compact soils. If it is 
found that the dredgers will not make their own holes, or enter the 
ground, which they may not do in silt, sand having boulders in it, or in 
clay, cutters or jumpers can be used. However, the boulders may be too 
large to ho moved by a dredger and too hard to be broken sufficiently 
email by machinery working from a height in water ; it may then be 
necessary to adopt the compressed-air method of siuking-; but divers 
should be tried first, although excavating by means of helmet-divers is 
not economical. On the Continent the tendency of late years has been 
to abandon the dredger'System and adopt that of compressed air ; but 
there is do reason, except the requirement that the foundations must he 
laid dry, so often decreed in Continental specifications, and unless serious 
obstacles are expected to be encountered in sinking, why it should be 
renounced in favour of the compressed-air method, as great improve- 
menta have lately been introduced in dredger-excavating machinery. If 
obstructions, such as dibris and large boulders, or other obstacles, which 
cannot be readily broken by helmet-divers, are not likely to be met with 
in sinking a cylinder, and if the column cannot be readily kept dry, 
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excavating tlie soil by machiaerj under'water ia the cbeepest method to 

When the compreaaed-air eystem ia used in ainliing, or the excavation 
effected by divers, ordinary eioavating tools can ba employed, but no 
expense sbould be spared to procure the best, most efficient, and expe- 
ditious too]s thatcftn be obtained, as any extra expense thereby incurred 
mil be qnicldy saved by the work being accelerated. Consequent upon 
the abort hours roen can work iD compressed air, or in a diving dres-', 
every efEort should be made to economise their labour, as the actual 
working time may be as little as one- thirteenth of the usual hours under 
ordinary cireumslancea, and the wages considerably higher. 

The means of lowering, closing, and raising bucket and grab-dredgera 
have been well considered, and it is in the direction of increased 
efficiency of the cutting and breaking-up apparatus so as to feed the 
buckets and grabs, and cause them to become quickly and easily filled, 
and the earth excavated over the entire internal area of the cylinder to 
prevent any additional cutting of the earth from underneath the bottom 
ring, that the greatest scope for improvement exista ; but, as has been 
before stated, experience appears to point to the advisability of an 
effective first use of the cutter and jumper tool to disintegrate the 
ground, and a grab or bucket-dredger to raise the loosened soil, rather 
than to attempt to effect too much with the grabs or buckets and so 
court failure in cohesive soils and those diflicult to penetrate ; whereas 
by a combination of the two systems success will he almost certain. 
It is impossible to be sure that logs, boulders, or tree trunks will not bo 
met in such variable soil as the beds of rivers, therefore in cylinder 
sinking it is an advantage to have an apparatus ready in a few minutes 
to break up any such obstruction should the work of the grabs or 
buckets become unsatisfactory ; however, if the trunk of a tree or 
a boulder be encountered, probably the quickest and most effective plan 
is to send down a diver to direct the cutters or jumpers, and so shatter 
the boulder, or by sawing, a\ing, chipping, barring, and by clmins being 
placed round the trunk, to pull it into the cylinder, and so enable it to 
be raised. 

Almost every kind of earth requires a specially shaped tool, grab, or 
bucket, and the suitability of the form and capacity of the dredging 
apparatus causes it to be succossful or to fail, and entirely different 
results will be obtained when these points are carefully considered. As 
it is seldonj certain that no hard or tenacious soil will occur in sinking a 
cj'linder, it ia important in selecting a dredger-excavator for such wruk 
that it be adapted to excavate and raise any such stratum, and tl)o 
question should always be initially determined whether a cutter or 
jumper shall be employed simply for breaking up the soil and a dredger 
for raising the material. When a cylinder lias to be sunk to a moderate 
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depth and there is everj probability of the aoil being comparatively looBe, 
a backet or grab-dredger may be sufBcieut ; but i£ the depth to be eunk 
is coDBiderable, say more than about 40 ft., and a bard Btratum is 
expected to have to be escavsted, ezperieace seema to indicate that it is 
better to disiotegrate the hard rrmterial independcDtly o£ a dredger, and 
only use that for collectiog aod raismg the loosened earth, aa then the 
soil can he easily penetrated, and operations are likely to be aucceiest'ully 
accomplished without delay, wliile attempting to thrust a bucket, scoop, 
grab, or spade-dredger through tenacious clay or hard boU may not Only 
be ineSeclual but result in breaking the apparatua, for pronged spades 
are liable to be bent, turned up, and broken ; therefore, as a precaution 
against injuring tlia forks, it is advisable to first disintegrate the soil 
with jumpers or cutters, or to send down divers to effect that operation. 

When the force with which a dredger can be dropped int« the soil ii 
simply that of its own weight folliug through a certain distance, it is 
obvious, bearing in mind the extent of the cutting edges of the bucket, 
that a sharp-pointed jumper or chisel lia/ing a penetrating area of, Hay, 
less than 1 sq. in. must have a greater power of penetration than that 
of a bucket bUde, whether serrated or not, having a continuous flat or 
inclined edge, which, although pointed, has a thickness of J or } an inch 
and a length generally exceeding 18 in. ; and i£ a small boulder should 
happen to get under the cutting edge the apparatus is Ukeiy to tilt and 
become ineSectuaL 

The defects of dredgera for undercutting the curb ore that they do not 
do BO equally under the wlioU area of the curb or cutting edge, conse- 
qn intly, short pieces of earth remain between those portions excavated, 
wuioh induce "blowing" or "running" of the soil. These lumps of 
earth have either to be excavated by divers, to be undermined, or left 
unsupported in such a way that the central excavating hole can be 
deepened sufficiently to cause the remaining pieces to slip in, a system 
which is not conducive to eith?*- ocononjical, quick, regular, or vertical 
sinking. Thb ia one of the chfcf difiiculties witli scoop-dredgers, as 
ni my can oaly with certainty iu lowered in and near the ce.itre of a 
cylinder or well, consequently in any cohesive soil a hole like an inverted 
cone is excavated, and as the sides do not readily fall int« it, nnleas the 
hole is filled by other means, the quantity dredged at each lift is very 
small, and progress necessarily slow and uncertain. 

It not unfrequently happens, even when the dredger appliances are so 
successful as to eqiially excavate the material over almost the whole 
internal area of the cylinder, that it refuses to sink notwithstanding 
additional weighting, and that it is necessary to excavate under thu 
cutting ring of the cylinder or permanent ring of jhe hearting used an 
kentledge, or the curb, if the well system is used. When the under- 
cutting apparatus foils, divers must be sent down to disintegrate the 
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material under the cutting ring or curb, ftDd causa it to fall into tha 
central hole. In clay, if the dredger apparatus only breaks up the earth 
for a portion of the area and leaves a wall of 2 ft or 2 ft. 6 in. in 
thictness,it will generally not fall into theezoavated central hole unless 
it is disturbed or separated, and therefore the cylinder will not continne, 
to sink. In either a cylinder bridge-pier or caisson any internal staging 
or timbering should be so arranged that the excavation can extend to 
the edges of t^e rings, so that it is not necessary to employ divers to 
shovel the earth towards the centre in order that the dredgers may 
gather and raise it. An instance may here be mentioned of the difficnU 
ties caused by the excavation being effected over but a small portion of 
the area o£ a caisson. At the Poughkeepsie Bridge, U.S.A., the founda- 
tions of whioh are 124 ft below high water, and were reached when 
mod, clay, and sand had been excavated, and rest npon strong gravel 
overlying rock, an open grillage of cribwork was used for getting them 
in, it being divided into pockets or cells from which the material waa 
excavated by dredging. The cribs were 104 ft in height, and the top 
finished 20 ft. below water. The cribwork was built on the shore and 
towed oiit. It was divided into weighting and dredging pockets. 
Fourteen dredger-cells were simultaneously worked, but their area only 
amounted to one-fourth of that of the crib, therefore considerable 
masses of earth were left under the cutting edges, and consequently the 
wells or dredge^iellB were often carried 30 ft. below the base before the 
crib would eink, and the sinking was irregular; sometimes the crib went 
down suddenly 10 ft., and did not then deeoeud vertically. 

With respect to buckets or grab-dredgers, cases have occurred in which 
it was found that although the buckets were suitable for loose silty soil, 
they were too large and blunt for pure sand, although it could be easily 
excavated ; and also that in compact and viscous silt the form that is 
effective in loose aoft silt is unsuitable, it being necessary that the 
bucket edge be more pointed so as to enter the earth and not merely 
scrape it, and also discharge more easily the soil on the bucket being 
tipped. 

Opinions are somewhat divided as to the relative merits of dredgers 
of large and small capacity ; however, in a large dredger the weight of 
the excavator is less in proportion to that of the material raised than in 
the case of a small bucket or grab, thus in a veiy Urge excavator its 
weight may be as little as 0'75 of that of the earth lifted, whereas in 
the small dredgers it may vary from 1*2 to 1'7 time the weight of 
the earth, therefore in proportion much more dead weight has to be 
raised each time, provided the large dredgers are alwnye full, which 
point has been previously referred to in this chapter. A dredger of small 
capacity can excavate at almost any point in a cylinder, and is generally 
raised full, whereas large dredgers are liable to be nearly empty. Ud 
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the other hand, in sidbII cyliaders, their capftcit7 being ae little as 2 to 3 
cnb. ft instead of ^ or } of e, oubic yard or more, an additional number 
of liftB have to be made, but the Urge machine can only act near the 
centre of a cylinder, and when a " run " of soil occurs, the hole dredged 
by it being generallj much below the level of the inflowing soil, the 
apparatns becomes buried, oonsidn^ble delay is oaueed, and perhapa the 
maclune ig broken. Under similar circnmstances the small dredger can 
be readily abandoned or pulled up as desired without interfering with 
the working of other similar dredgers in the cylinder. 

It is usually a serious matter when large grabs are caught in a 
cylinder, for work is then entirely suspended ; but by having no projec- 
tions or abrupt internal bends or splaye, these accidents may be avoided 
to a considerable extent, therefore a variation in tlie size of the interior 
of a cylinder is a disadvantage in using dredger machinery. When the 
dredging apparatus is light, and freeb rings are added to the cylinder, 
no heavy hoisting machiaery has to be removed and replaced ; however, 
if there is independent staging, the lifting apparatus can be so arranged 
as to allow of fresh lengths of the cylinder or well being adddd without 
affecting the machinery for raising the grabs or buckets. Perbaps in 
cylinders of email diameter the best plan is to have two sizes of 
dredger-grabs or buckets, the emaUer holding from as little as 3 to 4 
cub. ft., and the larger 7 or 8 cub. ft. or more, according as the size of 
the cylinder will pomit, duly taking into coneideration the depth 
below water, the size of the cylinder, the nature of the soil to be 
excavated, and all other circumstances. In a 6 ft in diameter free 
working space, a 7 to 8 cub. ft. capacity of the dredger, grab, or bucket 
will probably be as large as can be conveniently worked, its dimensions 
being increased as the available open area allows of easy operalJOo> 
Bxperience seems to indicate that a larger capacity than about j of a 
cubic yard is of doubtful economy and e£Gciency in cohesive soil, becaose 
of the difficolty of penetration, in brief, the capacity of the buckete will 
be governed by the diameter of the free working space in the cylinder, 
and the nature of the soil, but the bucket and grabs are usually made 
to contain from } to 2 tons weight of excavated material, and most 
frequently between } to 1 ton ; and at moderate depths as many as 
fifteen grabs may be made in one hour, but Messrs. Brace & Batbo'e 
dredgers have euccessfully worked with a capacity of 5 cub. yards. 
Much depends upon the lifting power available, for the larger tlto 
capacity of the dredger and the more cohesive the earth to be eicavateil, 
so will the power of the lifting apparatus require to be increased. The 
excess of power advisable to employ may be as much as three timea the 
weight of the excavation to be lifted, for the weight of the dredger hns 
to be raised, and the excavator has to puIL out the ground with it, so 
the force required, in addition to friction, etc., is to some extent 
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dependent upon the tenacity of the earth. Although the full hacket 
capacity of material may be occasionally raised in & dredger, from one 
cause or another it is not pradent in cylinder sinking to rely upon more 
than about half the full contents as the result realised in oontinuoiti 
work performed by ordinary labonr. 

Some hard and stiff material, provided it will break in lumps, can be 
excavated by dredger-grabs when the apparatus used is specially 
deeigned for that purpose, but in tenacious clay and concreted or solid 
gravel, 1.0., with the particles joined by a cementing aubetance, or in 
very compact firm sand, it is advisable to first separate the soil with 
ontters or jumpers, and this may be absolutely necessary. Most bncket* 
dredgers work well in loose sand, but when clay and compact soil are 
encountered, they are usually not so successfuL However, it is 
generally agreed that the shape of the dredger causes the success or 
failure of the apparatus. Simple bucket or quadrant-dredgers have 
been incapable of excavating a soil, but when a prong was added, and 
the cutting edge of the bucket was of a suitable shape for penetration, 
it would excavate the ground. An instance may be here referred to. 
In order to prevent a grab-dredger refusing to excavate below a certain 
depth, and to ensure that a sufficient distance in the ground was 
penetrated to cause the earth to fill the grab when it was closed 
ready for raising, Mr. W. Matthews, M.InstC.E., bad a few prengs 
about I ft. in length riveted on the outside of a grab-buoket, with the 
successful result that it descended to any required depth, the prongs 
loosened the ground, and the bucket collected and raised the earth as 
desired. 

Although grab-dredgers do not excavate quite so evenly as bucket- 
dredgers, it is seldom they SO unequally do so as to cause inconvenience. 
In boulder or pebbly soil, consisting of loose stones and silt, sand, or 
sandy gravel, stones are liable to become fixed between the quadrants, 
and also between the teetli of the grabs, and then the smaller material 
falls out, and although the excavating opsration is succesaful the lifting 
is not so, as much of the material is dropped. Grab-dredgers are not 
designed to be driven into the soil by a ram falling upon them, but, aa 
their name implies, to grab or lay hold of the earth on being lowered. 
The best grab-dredgers are so framed as to penetrate the soil on the 
lifting chain being drawn up, even when the grab is gently lowered 
upon the ground, its weight being sufficient to cause it to enter the 
earth. The single bucket and clam-shell dredgers succeed in loose 
material having separata particles, hut they are not adapted for firm 
clean sand or hard tenacious earth, or clayey silt, or soil that possesses 
some tenacity and viscosity although compaiativeiy liquid. 

In considerbg the dredger-bucket or grab, its size when opened for 

descending, its power of penetration and excavating, capacity, easy , 

h2 : : 
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raising, and also the unaided discharge of the lifted mataria] have to be 
uonatdered. Buckets that will freely discharge clay iknd viscoiu earth 
of all kinds are to be preferred, if not leBHening the general efficiency 
of the apparatus, to those requiring a man with a bar to free the soil 
from the raised bucket. Experience has shown that large buckets 
discharge the contents more freely than those of smaller capacity, and 
that tbe bucket sboull taper horizontally and vertically according to the 
nature of the material to be discfaarged, and not have parallel sidee. In 
a case where there was great difficulty in discharging the material &om 
the bucket, the backs were made movable so as to throw out the 
soil. The shape of the bucfcet whou ready for ra'Ising should be 
such that it will be filled entirely with earth and its contents be raised 
without loss, and holes in the buckets should allow of the escape of any 
water so that as little as possible is lifted with the earth. 

In bucket -dredgers or excavators the wear of the closing-chains and 
the edges of tbe buckets is considerable. All working parts ehould 
therefore be of the strongest material and steel boused in preference to 
iron. In the best dredger-excavatoTS all holes are bushed, and the pins 
and bushes made of case-hardened steel, the arms, sliding collars, and 
the plates, etc., bemg of oust steeL Some special features of backet 
and grab^redging apparatus may be thus described: — The buckets are 
made of double-riveted steel plates having heavy replaceable steel jaw 
plates. Clay-grabs consist of bent prongs, and form a combined bucket 
and grab, in which the prongs fit in between each other ; their upper 
port is an ordinary close bucket, the idea being to enclose the looser 
Djaterial in the top portion of the bucket. As the clay becomes more 
tenacious the distance between the prongs is increased, there being as 
many as twelve or so in a combined bucket and grab for excavating 
and raising loose and soft material, nine or ten for shingle and earth 
that can be raised in lumps, hut for hard clay soil only four or five 
prongs in the same lengtii of grsb-bncket. In fine aand, difficnlt to 
penetrate, tbe prongs or tines ue fixed tightly together, or tbe bucket 
has a serrated edge. For boulders and hard lumpy soils the prongs are 
strengthened by a bar riveted on each side at a distance of about two- 
thirds of their length measured from their points. 

In bucket-dredgers, it would appear that whenthe blades of the buckets 
are of spear or V form, there is considerably less chaaoe of their tilting 
than when they are simple quadrants, hut bnckets of segmental form 
are much steadied by outside prongs being fixed as previously described. 
Some of the most important and practical improvements in dredger- 
excavators are those of Messrs. Brace & Batho. 1. Tbe introduction of 
bnckets shaped so that they present a pointed cutting blade, and form a 
hemispherical bucket when closed, which may be familiarly described as 
h^ an orange, instead of a semi-circular bottom with two flat sides. 
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Thut four pointed blaJra are in rimultaneoua operation to disintegrate 
the soil iaatead of two flat quadrant bucket edges. 2. One pair of 
blades being- larger thaa tlie otber, thej excavate a greater area than 
tlie other two, consequently the excavator does not fit into the hole pre- 
viously made. These are important improvements, as the power of 
penetration is much increased and the central hole diJBculty ie prevented, 
two of the principal drawbacks in dredger-ascavators for cylinder- 
bridge piers. 

A slight change in the nature of the earth to be excavated may make 
all the difference in the working of the dredging apparatus, for instance 
grab-buckets have succeeded in excavating and raising hard quartz sand, 
which had round grains, but were not so successful when the sand had 
flat and pointed grains, as the particles became wedged and were conse- 
quently not easily penetrated or separated in their natural position. For 
excavating close to the cylinder rings in soft soil, and at small depths, a 
hag and spoon-dredger is very useful, as it cannot injure the rings or 
become jammed, and if it breaks, it is not a serious obstruction. It 
can either be worked by hand or by a small steam engine on the . 
sUsing. 

A qaestion to be considered is how many cubic yards of earth can be 
taken out of the cylinder in a working day. The quantity of soil to be 
removed is generally much more than the contents of the subterranean 
portion of tlie cylinder, and according to the excess of material so will 
be the disturbance of the outside earth, which will usually assume the 
shape of an inverted cone, the base being at the level of the bed of the 
river. In soft soil, in addition to the expense of excavating the excess 
of material, there is the danger of the cylinder being for some time 
feebly supported laterally, until the earth has become consolidated, 
which, however, may be prevented by scour ; therefore, care should be 
taken to preserve the external bed of the earth in order to prevent 
"runs " of soil in the cylinder, and to reduce the required excavation as 
near as possible to that of the cubical contents of the subterranean 
portion of the column. When obstructions, such as logs and trunks of 
trees, have occurred in loose soil as much as three to four times the 
contents of the cylinder have been necessarily excavated, but this may 
be considered an extreme case. Means have been named by which the 
outside surface disturbance of the river-bed may be lessened or pre- 
vented, and a method that might be frequently tried with little expendi- 
ture is that of hardening suitable soil by injecting into it liquid 
Portland cement. The area of the base that can be excavated by a 
dredger should be compared with the total area of the cylinder, so as to 
ascertain the width and mass of material left around and under the 
cutting edge by the excavator, for the extent of this strip will influence 
Lhe speed uf the excavating operations, and the smaller it is, the quickci' 
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tbe removftl of ttie earth and vine vertd. It ie adTinUe to have a large 
and amall dredger or Bome meana of excavating close to, if not under, 
the catting ring in csee of neceeeity. 

Witli regard to the hoisting apparatus, it should be effeotivel j worked 
at any depth, ti| order that there maj be do limit to its operation. To 
mention in detail the hoisting apparatus that might he used wonld 
cause reference to almost every known kind of lifting machine, and it 
will here sufQce to state that it should be simple ; should quickly raise tbe 
dredger apparatus at an even speed and without jerking, or some of the 
contents may be lost, and the dredgers be raised partly empty ; it 
should have suflicLent power to pull np the grab or bucket when it 
penetrates the earth, so that it may be completely filled ; it should be 
as li^t as possible consistent with the required strength, for it has to 
oe raised at each lift ; it abould be removable ; and, if it can be so 
arranged, not naoesBarily fixed on any staging that rests npon or is 
nipported by the cyUnder rings, so that on fresh rings being added it 
need not be removed ; and it should not in working have any tendency 
to pull the cylinder towards the source of power, and bo perhaps be the 
cause of the column not sinking vertically. Derrick-poles fixed on 
Staging, entirely independent of the cylinder, have therefore been used 
BO as to comply with the last two conditions, the excavation being raised 
by a steam hoist. 

In some Bsamples of river bridge foundations sunk by compressed 
air, a tube, projecting beneath the cutting-ring of the column, has been 
Inserted in the cylinder, an adjustable dredging-machine working ih it, 
tlie bottom being sealed by the water, and the earth being raised 
by the dredger. The material to be removed by dredging-machinery in 
such a tube must be pushed under the lower edge of the shaft into tlie 
pool of water underneath it, which must always be maintained, in order 
that the dredger may be properly fed and no air escape. At the Forth 
Bridge the hoisting of the material was done by a steam engine fixed 
outside tbe air-lock, and working a shaft upon which there was a drum 
inside tbe air-lock. By means of a stufflng-box passing through theair- 
lock roof, there was no escape of the compressed air. 

At the St, Louis Bridge, to facilitate the excavation in the caisson, an 
extra tube was inserted in the centre, and down to tbe level of the 
bottom of the air or working-chamber. The water in the tube was at 
the same level as in the river, and in tbe pipe an endless chain, with 
dredger-scoops attached, rotated round pulleys at the fop and bottom of 
the tube. Thus the Band was raised without the escape of air from the 
chamber, or passing the material through the air-locka. The men in the 
working-chamber shovelled tbe material to the bottom of the tube, 
which vas in the water, where the dredger-scoops took it s,ai dis- 
charged it at the top of the caisson. Somewhat sjniilar apparatob was 
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propOBed by Hr. Wright in 1852 to ba oaed at the Bocheetar Bridge 
foundatiouB, Kent. 

At Chicago, dredging apparatus waa fixed upon a traveller on the top 
of the cylinder, and upon the platform of t!ie traveller waa a carriage 
for removing the material ; the frame-work being adjuatable, eo that the 
sand could be dredged to a depth of 6 ft. below the bottom of the 
cylinder. The ezcavating-macbineiy consisted of two endleaa chains, ' 
on which were placed fourteen iron bucketa, each of ahont a capacity of 
J of a cubic yard. The bucketa were driven by a small portable engine 
fixed on a traveller. This brickwork-in-cement cylinder was 31 ft. 6 in. 
in internal diameter, and was aunk through SO ft. of quicksand down to 
solid clay. 

The discharging spouts of dredging-machineiy have been arranged in 
the following manner : — The buckets delivered the sand into a mov- 
able apout worked on a cam, so that the spout was brought forward to 
receive the contents of a &1I bucket as it mounted the top ; the spout 
was then drawn back, so that the empty bucket passed down clear. At 
the new Pragne-Smichow Bridge, the excavated material was emptied 
from the dredgers into a shallow tray, having a lateral automatio motion 
communicated to it by an arrangement of cranks and levera, and was 
thenca discba^ed bto chambers, of which there was one on either ^e 
of the air-lock, fitted with inlet and outlet sliding doors, from which it 
was again removed, the outlet door being closed when the inlet was 
opened, and vice vend. These doors or valvea were actuated by vertical 
roda pasung upwards through stuffing-boxes and worked by manual 
power from a platform above and outside the air-look. At the bridge 
over the Ticino, at Seato Calende, Italy, the sandy clay escavation in 
the cylinder waa removed in wrought-iron buckets holding 0'3d of a 
cubio yard each by a small three-cylinder engine, worked by compressed 
air, [daced above the air-lock, the material being discharged through a 
pipe having suitable doors. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NoTBB OS BOMi Dbbdoins Apfaratdb usrd is SiKKiNa Bbidoi 

CiLIHDXBa AND WBIXS. 

With respect to the diSerent apparatus generally used for removing the 
internal earth from a bridge cylinder or well, a few notes of a practical 
character are given under the head of each machine. 
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Bao and Spooh Dhbdokk.— This is Yory useful for mod, soft and 
loose Boil, if compnratively sniall qnantitiiHi of excavation have to be 
removed, aod for clearing treachea for cofEerdame, the site of piera, the 
corners ot oaisBOHB, or in any situation where a narrow trench has to be 
dredged in such soil, and also for excavating cloae to the cntting-ring 
of a cylinder. It may be used where grab or bucket-dredg^-B may be 
either impracticable or unsuitable. If nsed in firmer soil than silt and 
mud, instead of the ordinary bag, forked spades can be fixed to the end 
of the long handle. The excavation at the Victoria Bridge, Londont 
Brighton and South Coast Bailway, was conducted in the following 
manner. The bed of the river was levelled by bag and spoon dredgers 
before the cylinder rings were pitched, then the excavation in the 
column was effected by the same means until the clay was reached, 
when the water was pumped out, and the excavation carried on in the 
open air. At the Charing Gross Bridge, South Eastern Railway, the 
bed of the river over the site was levelled by dredging, a sufiicient 
height of rings of the cylinder were then pitched so that the top reached 
above the water level, a bag and spoon dredger was used inside the 
(^linder, and the mod and gravel 80 excavated until London clay was 
reached ; the water was then pumped out, and sinking conducted by 
ordinary open excavation. The bag and spoon dredger was found to be 
a better system to use, in many ways, than excavating by helmet divers. 

Imdiah Jham, OB HoE-Sooop with Handle. — This machine has been 
very largely used in India, and is occasionally employed in loose sand 
for small depths. For dense sand the scoop is made of thin plate-iron, 
BO as to penetrate the ground. It is not well adapted for depths 
exceeding about 25 ft. The process is slow, and only economical at 
depths at which the hag and spoon, the earUest system of dredging, is 
applicable. At the bridge over the Ems at Weener, the excavation was 
done by Bteam-dredger, hand-dredger, and Indian scoop. This last, 
2 ft. 1 in. 1^ 1 ft 7 in. by 7 in, in dimensionB, was attached by ahinge.to 
a vertical guiding rod, and was dropped, edge first, into the sand to be 
dredged, being pressed down by a man standing upon a step attached to 
the rod. It was then wound up hj a crab. Ey 140 lifts from a depth 
of 13 ft., it excavated 9 cub. yards a day, the cylinder being 13 ft. 1 in. 
in external diameter, and sinking 1 ft. 8 in. Although the steam 
dredger was somewhat cheaper in its work, the scoop was preferred 
because it excavated round the edges of the cylinder so much better, 
and the columns conse^^uently sank more evenly than when the dredger 
was used. In the large cylinders of 18 ft. 4 in. in external diameter, 
a stearo-dredger and two scoops were worked together, excavating 
15J cub. yards per day. 

Steel Pointed Rammbb for Rook or Concreted Soil.— The steel 
pointed ram system of excavating rook under water, introduced by Mr. 
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Lobnitz, of Renfrew, ia which in soft rouk the points of <he nx:lc- 
cuttiog rama become automatically, through work, at an angle of 
V/ and in hard rock \/, and remain at tUoae angles, has been naed 
with snccees on the Suez Canal for breaking up rock for dreiiging. The 
rods were placed in a frame and aUowed to drop about 18 ft. They 
weighed fonr tons each and were about 40 ft. in length, and were 
hoisted by a chain and let fall. This method might be used in cylinder 
sinking to break np a hard stratum, or an obstruction, as its object is to 
dispense with blasting, and to shatter the rock, etc., under witer without 
inspection of tie surface. 

Stone's Chiselled-Rail Jdmpbb, used on the Delhi Railway.— It 
waa composed of rails chiselled at the lower end to a point, fished 
together to make any required lengths. It was raised by a crab engine, 
or by manual power, to a height of 8 to 10 ft. and dropped, and was 
used in stifE clay with great success for separating the ground in masses 
weighing a. quarter to three-quarters of a hundredweight ready for the 
bocket-dredgers to raise the loosened soil. It was found that it pos- 
sessed the great advantage of enabling the earth to be broken up over 
the whole area of the cylinder or well, and the jumper could be guyed 
and made by tackle to fall in any place. 

Qenerally, the solid bar or rail jomper, pointed at one end, is sufScient 
for shattering any soil likely to have to be removed in cylinder sinking, 
except when a thin stratum of a very hard nature is encountered ; more 
powerful means may then be required. 

Sthono's Cbtlon Government Railway Exoavatob, — This consists 
of a cylinilcr 4 ft in diameter and 2 ft. in depth. The bottom is divided 
into 6 parts of equal length fitting on and within a circular plate, the 
latter being 5 in. in width. Six equi-distant sharp-pointed bent picks 
are attached by pins to bars actuated by a central rod. The apparatus 
is heavdy weighted and lowered so that the sharp points pierce the clay, 
and when they are drawn up the material ia raiaed. It is only intended 
for clay and tenacious aoil that can be raised in lumps. 

Qatwbll's Exoavator. — Grab- dredgers in boulder soil, that is, those 
which in closing form a kind of bucket thus U> have sometimes failed ; 
for instance, at the bridge over the Sutlej, Indus Valley State Railway, 
CoL Feile, R.E., the engineer-in -chief, stated that at a depth of 35 to 45 
ft. a band of compact, intractable clayey silt was encountered which 
resisted various ordinary dredgers and sand pumps. Chisels and cuttera 
of variouB forms, applied to the ends of heavy bars, were used to cut up 
the surface, and divers were kept continually at work, but no progress 
was obtained in the sinking for many weeks. Then Gatwell'a excava- 
ting apparatus was employed. Two blades were used for excavating 
the earth in the cylinder, and once they brought up 30 cub. ft. of clay 
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At one lift ; and dne for ontting nnder the bottom ring or cnrb. It may 
be described m t, oombinatioD of the Indian jham and the ordinaiy 
dredger. It cODBiata of two pointed Koops vbich penetrate the gromid 
on being lowered in a vertical poaition. On touching the ground a hook 
becomeB disengaged, and by hauling chsinB the bladea are drawn apart, 
and, in excavating the soil, aasntna a horizontal position under the earth 
excarated, the nearly flat aooops being then raised. Prongs are alao 
attached to the apparatna for breaking up clay, and a side excavator is 
nsed for under-cutting the curb. This latter consists of a kind of spade 
bucket fixed to a long rail lowered rertically by a chain, a rope being 
attached to it below the hanging ohsin, it is then pnlled over to such an 
angle that it will undercut the curb, and raised. The Gatwell esoavator 
does not close inwards, like the ixilinary grab and backet-dredgers, but 
forms a figure when being raised resembling two trays i J 1 « , thua it 
ocitfl from the centre outwards, the material being on the ledges A A, 
which are slightly rounded, and no boulders can prevent it raising the 
material. An advantage in working with this apparatus in cylindws in 
silty Boil is that aa the shelvee turn outwards and are level when ready 
for raising, no silt or loose sand nan run out owing to the buckets not 
being closed tightly. They occupy slightly more room when opened 
for lowering than the inwardly-raising bucket-dredgers. These excava- 
tors have succeeded where some ordinary inwardly-closing quadrant- 
dredgers have failed in clay soils, and are g«ierally successfuL 

BRiras AND Batho'b Exoavatobs. — The special features are that they 
are circular on plan and hemispherical in form, having three or four or so 
V-ehaped pointed blades, and therefore can be used nearly of the same 
size as the cylinder, and so excavate close to the cutting edge or curb, 
thua avoiding any undercutting. They have been employed with a 
cential pole or tube, which forced the blades into the soil, applied at the 
end of the jib of a crane which held the apparatus in the centre of the 
cylinder in a fixed position, and have been used with success at a depth 
<d! 130 ft. below water leveL They »ro especially designed for pene- 
trating hard and tenadons material, and are uaually worked by a chain 
in soft earth, and by a apear in bard aoil. 

FOORiOES'B DbBDOIB AND Spidbb Clat-odttbb.— The former has 
been need succeaafuUy in India for dredging sand and mnd. It consists 
of two segmental dredger-buckets hinged to a croaa-head and worked 
by lifting chains. The spider clay-cntter for loosening clay and other 
soil so that it con be removed by dredging, consists of six picks hinged 
at equal distances apart to a central shaft ; each pick haa a oonneoting 
rod hinged to a boss placed about 3 ft. 6 in. above the hinged end of the 
six picks. On a pile-driving ram, made to slide in the central abaft, 
descending, the boaa is driven down with the connecting rods, the picks 
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are thns forced into the soil and break it np miffioiantljr for r&ising. The 
■iz tnckg are extracted £roiD the clay b; pnUing a chain attached to the 
boBB, and are eo lifted. 

Hilboy'b Esoavator. — This apparatus, one of the earliest deaigned, 
has been lai^lf emplojed ; it usually has eight ordinary apades for 
mad, sand, and loose permeaUe soils, pronged spades being used for 
gravelly earth, marly and ordinary clays. It has excavated clay to a 
sufficient depth for the water in the cylinder to be pumped out. A 5 ft. 
in diameter apparatus, 2 ft. 3 in. in depth, has raised 1} cub. yard at 
one lift. At tbe Caledonian Railway Viaduct over the River Clyde at 
QlaHgow, where the greatest depth of water was 23 ft., and tbe 
cylinders were 15 ft. in diameter, the soil penetrated was principally 
sand, clay, and mud, with a few small beds of gravel ; the foundations 
being 65 ft. below high water. A Bteel digger was used, weighing 3 tons 
16 cwt., arranged somewhat like the Milroy apparatus. It had 12 
blades, each heavily weighted on tbe back to assist penetration, end was 
8 ft. in diameter, 15 in. in depth at the sides, and 23 in. in the centre. 
The bladee were attached to the centre of tbe digger by a system of 
bars similar to the framework of an umbrella, and were drawn up by 
four chains. The blades, auapendad from a monkey hook, were sunk 
in a Tertical position, so that Iba moAient they struck the bottom, the 
hook was detached ; they were then drawn together and the machine 
raised. The digger sank into the gronnd by its own weight When 
raised, tbe original hook was attached to the blades, which, on being 
lifted, fell apart and deposited the earth in a waggon. In favourable 
soil the average lift occupied five minutes, and IJ cub. yard was 
raised. Tbe digger frequently brought up boulders weighing from 7 to 
8 cwt. each. 

Ives's Ekoavator. — Especially introduced for excavating in stiff clay 
as well OS all less cohesive soils. It is driven vertically into tbe earth 
by a pile-driving monkey. The lower portion is hinged and f orted with 
six or more prongs, which penetrate the ground on the binge-catch being 
withdrawn, the pronga are pulled round tiU they are at right angles to 
the vertical rod, and then the whole apparatus is raised. Instead of a 
pronged fork, a scoop is used for loose soil such as sand. In recon- 
atmcting some bridges on the Delhi Railway, Mr. Oharlca Stone, 
M.InBt.C.E., stated it was found a perpendicular position was necesaary 
to give eSect to tbe driving power, and it was somewhat difliciilt to 
keep it vertical, and that the apparatus could not be lowered to work at 
any great depth except in tbe centre of a cylinder, but this comment 
applies to most excavators. 

Among simple devices uaed for loosening clay may be mentioned that 
employed at the Ravi Bridge on the Punjab Northern State Railway, 
which consisted of a screw 9 in. in diameter fixed to a 2^ in, gas tube. 
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This was repeatedlf ocrewed into the soil, and was aacceBBftil in looeen- 
iog clay bo that it could be raised by the dredger- buckets. 

At the Katzura Bridge, near Kioto, the foundation wae compact gravel 
and Band, and could not be raised by ordinary escavatorB. Duok's 
Excavator was used. It consisted in a flange rail being hammered to a 
point, and two iron bars of the same width as the web of the rail being 
fixed to it by three bolts, and bent ho as to form a quadrant of a circle 
libe a fishing net, the projecting length being about 2 ft, and the width 
I ft. 4 in. ; the bottom of one ring had a cutting edge, and to the other 
five teeth were attached to loosen the gravel. Two canvas bags were 
fastened by cords looped through holes in the bar. The required length 
of shaft was obtained by joining lengths of rails by fiah plates. The 
apparatus having been lowered into position was worked round by man- 
power being applied to a lever attached to the rail shaft. About J of a 
cub. yard was brought up at each lift, and six to twelve lifts were 
made in one hour. 

At the Bookree Bridge, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, when a 
bard conglomerate stratum of marl and gravel and impacted sand and 
bard clay or marl was reached, bucket-dredgers would not penetrate it. 
Mr. B. Riddell therefore employed a long vertical iron rake, the shaft 
being made of old rails bolted together, pointed at the end, which sunk 
into the ground at the centre of the cylinder. About 3 ft. above the 
bottom a cross-piece armed with strong steel prongs was bolted, and the 
rake was revolved by the capstan bars from the top. This apparatus 
loosened the hard soil and enabled the dredger to lift the excavation. 
There was no difficulty after the boulders, dibris, and conglomerate had 
been so disintegrated. When large stones were met, they were shattered 
by divers with hammer and bar, and then raised in the bucket-dredgers. 

At the Rokugo river-bridge, Japan, Mr. R, V, Boyle, C.SJ., 
M.lDstC.B., has atatrd that Bull's band-dredger was first used and 
answered well in bnck cylinders, 12 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. in thick- 
ness, in fine sand near the surface, but in coarse gravel and soft mud 
the efficiency of the hand-dredger became much reduced. Eennard's 
improved sand pump was used and did good service in the coarse gravel 
but was not found suitable for dealing with the mud. A double bag 
excavator was then tried. It consisted of two bags, each being 
fastened to a frame of iron, the lower part of which formed a cutting 
edge. These frames were fixed on opposite sides of a vertical bar, by 
which they were made to rotate and dredge a circular hole. In deep 
bridge- wells, the two frames were bolted to a square intermediate socket 
fitted loosely on a vertical rod, which remained suspended in the 
cylinder while the frame and bags were lifted and emptied at the aur- 

Any required pressure upon the bottom to make the cutting edges 
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effective was obtained by loading the frame with weights elipped into a 
cross-bar attached to it. Eight men were able to turn the excavator hy 
bearing on tillers keyed to the vertical rod, and under favourable cir- 
cumstaoces, four to six lifts were made in an hour, and 5 or 6 cub. ft. 
of taud were raised in the smaller apparatus, and 12 to 16 cob. ft. in 
the larger dredger. 

Many of the grab-dredgers designed for excavating clay or tenaciouB 
soil, follow the principle oE ordinary bucket-dredgers, the chief 
alteration being that the buckets instead of being made of curved plates 
are formed entirely of rihs or prongs having pointed ends, the lowering 
and raising apparatus being almost identical. When clay, boulders, 
hard or tenacious soils, such as compact gravel veins, have to be 
excavated, ordinary bucket^dredgers are not adapted for effecting the 
excavation. Briefly, simple bucket-dredgers are useful in loose earth, 
grah-hucket-dredgers for moderately hard soil readily penetrated, and 
especially designed dredger- excavators, such as those that have been 
described, for clay and compact earth; or the cutter and jumper 
system of first separating the ground, the bucket-dredgers being simply 
used for gathering and raising the loosened soil. 

SiMPLB BocKBT-DEKDOBBB.^J.Imost all form a nearly aemicircular 
bucket when olosad. Bucket-dredgers are ho well and fivourably knovra 
for excavating and gathering all kinds of loose material that there is 
no occasion to describe them. The one great objection to them is that 
they are only adapted for loose soils. The buckets have been raised full 
in certain loose deposits, but when the earth is harder to penetrate, they 
are only partly full or nearly empty. Much depends on the character 
of the earth. The varietiea o£ sandy, silty, and clayey soils are veiy 
numerons. It is neceBsary to know the nature of each before deciding 
as to the suitability of the dredger. Impure loamy or argillaceous 
sand, or sand derived from soft sandstone rock, or that baa round 
grains, will generally he readily raised ; but sand derived from qoartz 
or hard sandstone rock, rough, angular, hard sand which is clean, clear, 
and translucent, and consists of fragments <d the most durable rocks, 
will usually be difficult to penetrato ; aa also clean fine sand, i.e., 
sand almost wholly comprised of minute particles of hard rock. 
In silty soil it will generally be found that the clayey silts are difficult 
to penetrate by bucket-dredgers, as the edges of the buoketa slide on 
tbe surface or do little more than scrape it ; whereas, if the mlt ia of a 
decidedly sandy nature it is more easily separated, and therefore pene- 
trated. In the former case, the tendency will be for the bnoket, as it 
were, to float on the iurface, in the latter, to preaa the harder particlea 
into the muddy clay or softer portion of the mass, and so penetrate it. 
Clayey silt is by no means a satisfactory earth to excavate and raise, 
its viscidity preventing both easy penetration and discharge ; again, 
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Bandy soft silt is aaoally raiaad with eo macb water, Qmt altliough ft 
bucket may be full, only aboat ooe-balf of its contents can l>e called exca- 
vated material, and tlie greater tbe depth of water through which it 

' hag to be raised, the more charged with water the earth is likely to be. 
Small openings in the dredge-buckets will allow the water to a certain 
extent to drain away, but it is very difScult to separate the waMr from 
the earth without some loss of the soil. Those who have bad difficulty 
in excavating soft silt at a considerable depth below water, say from 30 
to 70 ft., hsive stated that it was not only advisable, but cheaper, to 
adopt the pneumatic system, and put men in to excavate such material 
in the ordinary way, especially so when the earth ia very soft and the 
cylinders of small or moderate diameter. 

In clayey soils all depends on the nature of the clay. If it will 
readily fissure or break into lumps, or has much sand in it, penetration 
will be easier than if it is comparatively pure clay of any kind. Except 
in loose soils it is generally advisable to serrate the edges of the bucketd, 
but perhaps tbe most important recent improvements in buoket-dredgeia 
are, (1) the introduction of the pointed hemispherical form of scoop ; (2) 
tbe attacliment of prongs or bent forks to the outside of the buckets so 
that they are able to penetrate the earth, and can be drawn together by 
the closing bars or chain, and, (3) loading the bnckets so as to cause Ihem 
to descend with greater force. The first two improvements ore the 
most important. 

With regard to the nae of a bucket or grab-dredger actuated by two 
chains, one for opening the bucket, or grab, and the other for closing 
and raising the load, they are worked by a special form of crane ; 
whereas the single chain bucket or grab-dredgers, ■.«., those having one 
chain for lowering, closing, and raising, can be worked by au ordinary 
crane ; bat the latter when closed at tbe bottom of a cylinder, or in tbe 
earth cannot be opened until they are raised, and therefore if boulders 
or other obstructions are encountered, the chains may break, the dredger 
become fixed, or the catch hooks that release the grabs or buckets on the 
latter reaching tbe ground may not act properly through being obstructed 
by lumps of earth, dihiig, or loose stones. 

One of the best known and most successful dredgers for bridge cylin- 
ders, it having been largely used in India, is Biill's Simflb Quadraht 
DRGDflitR. It is specially adapted for sand and loose fine sandy gravel, 
and possesses the advantage of having few working ports, and of being 

' very simple. The buckets are fixed to curved arms. In lowering they 
are kept open by a catch, and when lowered it is released by a. rope, 
tbe cloung and hoisting chains pass round a pnlley attached to the ends of 
the lower amis. There are two arms, and each extends over the opposite 
quadrant dnring lowering, thus, on their being pulled together, a 
considerable grip of the earth is obtained. 
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Among flotne other dredgers tnay b« ntHDed Sit Bradford Lealie'e 
rotary plough, or boriog head, referred to in the next chapter under sand- 
pampB, suction, water-jet and colnpreBsed-air dredgers ; MoIesworth'B 
dredger ; StoDey'e helical excavator ; Fiimess & 81ater'a telescopio 
dredger, naed oa the Thames Embankment works at shallow depths 
from 18 to about 30 ft. below water, and described as suitable for sand, 
compact sand, and poroui gravel. 

When the excavation in the cylinder is completed, the interior should 
be cleared, and the hed levelled by a diver, and all earthy matters that 
may adhere to the sides and fianges should be removed. To prevent 
sandy soil becoming impregnated with mud <h mnddy water Iwfore 
the hearting is deposited, arrangements should be made that, aa soon as 
the cylinder is free from dibrit, and the base properly levelled, the 
hearting is deposited over the entire internal area of the column, and 
any " rolis" of earth or percolation of water prevented. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Baud Ptupa, BuonoN, CoMPEBseBD Air, asd Watbb-jit 
DBBDasBS, 
With regard to sand pumps, subaqueous-dredging on the suction or 
water-jet system, and compressed-air dredgers as applied to excavating 
tiie enrth in the interior of a cylinder or well, it is not here intended to 
describe in detail the various apparatus, bnt t« refer to some few points 
connected with them. In the sand pump, the suction-pipe draws in 
water with the material, the proportions of sand or mud to water being 
different accordmg to the nature of the earth. A mixture of 5 of water 
to 1 of sand has worked well. The cohesive propertjes of clay soils 
prevent the employment of excavator-pumpe, but, when they are helped 
by cntters disiategrating the earth, they have been used in loose ground 
of that nature. Sand and fine gravel are the most suitable earths for 
them, but they have been employed with radiating cutters on the lower 
port of the movable bottom, which, being rotated sufficiently, break up 
seams of clay or tenacious soil for raising by pumping, t.«., into pieces 
somewhat smaller than the suction-pipe. Their chief disadvantage is 
that they lift a large quantity of water with the sand, and consequently 
much of the power applied is wasted, and perhaps a. " run " of earth is 
induced by a flow of water being caused. Experience has shown that 
it is better to work nnd-pumps by bands and not by gearing, i.e., by a 
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yielding medium in preference to rigid driving, because, ehonld tha 
pumpa become choked, wbich is Bometim«s the case, the power being as 
it were elaiticallj commuaicatcd prevents injury to the machinery. 

Some consider tbat hydraulic dredgers should preferably be worked 
by a centrifugal pump, because of its comparatively few working 
parte ; and ae the action ie continuous and in one direction, there is no 
stoppage or change of the stroke, and the material is steadily ejected 
and therefore cannot settle. These are important advantages. A reversal 
of the flow wbich induces settlmg should always be avoided as much as 
possible. Among the pumps especially adapted for pumping sandy 
water may be named the centrifugal, rotary, pulsometer, and chain. 
For such purposes pumps having complex or delicate parts, or pistons 
which fit closely, or that have other than ball or clack valves should 
not be used, and it is well if any pump valves and seats can 
be removed so that they can be inspected. The wear of the cylinders 
in a direct-acting pump in sandy water is very considerable, and it may 
be advisable to use some other kind. 

Boring with hollow rods and a continuous current of water might 
perhaps be occasionally used to break up sand diliicult to dredge by 
ordinary bucket-dredgers, but the current of water must be coutinuoue 
or the tube and the cutter may become fixed, the object of the machine 
being to flush out the earth as it is excavated by the cutting-tool. Tbo 
necessary velocity of the current is ascertained by the ease with which 
the tube penetrates, and the farce-pump preosure can he so regulated as 
to produce the desired velocity. This method, it has been claimed, 
possesses advantages over that of other boring systems. For soft 
ground the flushing current passes down an inner line of pipe forming 
the boring rods, and rises to the surface through the lining pipe. On 
the contrary, in boulder ground, the water is admitted through the 
lining tube and passes out load^ witli the material through the central 
holUw rod, the diameters being increased ; a SJ- in. tube being con- 
sidered the maximum working siis. The pressure required usually 
varies from about three to five atmospheres for ordinary depths. The 
blades of the cutting-tools should be perforated so as to allow the water 
to circulate. When the flushing tube becomes plugged, a method of 
clearing is to raise it 10 or 15 ft. and pump rapidly for some 

Some devices for breaking up the soil sufficiently small for dredger 
pumping will now be considered. 

At the foot of the suction or dredger pipe, which is flexible to allow 
of its being spread around, a scraper is fixed ; when this is dragged over 
the bottom it loosens the material sufBciently for the earth to be drawn 
into the suction-pipe with the flowing water. 

Sir Bradford Leslie's rotary-plough or boring-head is a oombioed oom- 
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preBsed air, boring, excavating, and lifting apparatus. It waa used at 
tlie Gorai River bridge, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in very hard 
ulay as well as in urJinary earth and eand, the soil being discharged by 
a constant current of water in a pipe. The average daily sinking of a 
14-ft. cylinder waa 4 ft. 6 in,, but 9 ft. was really done in one day, the 
other beiug occupied in Tonioving aiid refixing the apparatus on an 
additional ring of the pier being added. 

Tht! quantity of earth raiited depeiids upon the power applied to 
drive the plough and thi: volume of water flowing up the pipe, and ia 
quite independent of the depth. It raised and dischiirged anything that 
could pass through the disctiargo pipes. The appiiratus consisted of a 
horizontal disc-plate, with four triangular blades at right angles to each 
other, prnjei^tiug underneath, and armed with cutters, which, when 
revolved, excavated a conical h>ile 9 ft. in diameter. The plate was 
bolted to an annular pipe of lii in. inside and 2() in. outside diameter. 
The spa;e between the inner and outer pipes was made air-tight by 
annular flange plates riveted into the ends of each 9-ft. length of pipe. 
The shaft therefore consisted of a vertical pipe siirruunded by a series 
of air-jackets The boring head was worked by a small compressed air 
engine. The earth was removed by a current of water constantly flow- 
ing up the pipe For this purpose a 12-ia syphon pipe waa provided, 
the inner leg of which was icumersed in the boring-shaft, and the outer 
leg in the water of tlie river ; then, by connecting the suction of the air- 
pumps with the syphon, the air was exhausted from it, and, being 
replaced by water, a flow of water from the cylinder into the river was 
immediately established proportionate to the quantity thrown into the 
cyhuder by the two 13 in. centrifugal pumps. 

At the Hooghly Bridge.the dredging was efEected by a special boring 
gear, one set in each of the three excavating chambers, similar to that at 
the Oorai Bridge ; but It was driven by steam instead of by air-pressure 
or turbines, and the syphons through which the earth was discharged 
into the river were charged by Kiirting ejectors instead of by air-pumps. 

Button's sand pump, and Burt & Freeman's sand and mud pump 
were used on the Amsterdam Ship Canal works, St. Petersburg-Cron- 
stadt Canal, and on the Lower Danube. Tne latter machine had 
stirrers or knives on the vertical pump shaft, and by means of jets o£ 
water from a force pump impinging under great pressure on the 
dredged material, it was disintegrated before it entered the pump, thus 
the scope of this appliance has been largely extended, and clay of 
moderate consistency was successfully dredged in the new cutting of 
the Sulina branch of the Danube. 

Colonel Schmidt's ia another form of dredger for excavating clay as 
well as loose earth by the aid of cutting knives and a special arrangement 
of centrifugal pump, suction, telescopic auction, and discharge pipes. 
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At the new Tay Viadnct the eoil w&9 chiefly ailty eazi, nith 
oci^eiooal beds of gravel, boulder stonee, clay, and red Bandatone ; it 
was found that the ateel digger of the Milray pattern lost a connderable 
quaotity of the material while being hoisted through the water. This 
led to trials being made with various kintla of pumps in order to raise 
it without loss. The best results were obtained from a 12-in. centri- 
fugal pump, the suction eonuections of which were thus arranged 
Two flexible hose-pipes, each 6 io. in diameter, and 20 ft in length, 
were placed in the bottom of the cyliuder, the ends being brought 
together and joined into ona 12-in. pipe leading to the pump on 
the platform. A diver was then sent down who manipulated the 
suction pipes, so that while one 6-in. pipe threw up sand, the other 
kept the pump free by drawing clear water only. As much as 40 cub. 
yds. had been pumped up in one hour, causing a eubsidence of over 2 
ft. in a 23-ft. cylinder. When the tide was too low for pumping, the 
digger was used. In clay strata, as the material could not para up the 
pump, the two flesible hoee-pipes were removed, and the water was 
pumped down as far as possible, giving additional pressure on the 
bottom owing to the difference of level o£ the water. In this manner 
cylinders hail been sunk as much as 11 ft. in thirty minutes, and the 
material was afterwards taken out with the digger. 

At Dunkirk Harbour the dredging was effected by the two-fold 
action of streams of water injected under preraure into the eand and 
by exhaustion, i^., by injection and euction, for each of which 
operations a separate centrifugal pump was used. One pump was 
employed fur driving the water into the air-chamber, and thence to a 
hydraulic injector or sand-pump, similar to that used for excavating the 
foundations of the St. Louis Bridge, which required only two pipes, 
one passing down to the sand-pump, and the other brought the materials 
to the surface. Thus there waa no obstruction to the use of the air- 
locks, etc., in the caisson at that bridge. The lower end of the injector, 
which rested on the bottom, was made of cast iron so as to sink readily 
into the sand. The water was injected under pressure down one pipe, 
and passed out of three small tubes, which projected slightly from the 
casting and stirred the sand, the sand and water being drawn up a 
separate pipe by the action of the other centrifugal pump. Both of 
these pipes were flexible at their extremities. The apparatus is more 
suitable for comparatively large are^ as in a caisson, than for a 
cylinder bridge pier. 

At the Alexander II. Bridge over the Neva, a Korting hydro-ejector 
waa erected to pump up the mud, and it acted satisfactorily. The water 
pressure used was 10 atmospheres, and the issuing water contained 2fi 
per cent, of solid matter, as much aa 38 cub. yds. of mud being 
raised in one day. 
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Reeve's vacuum excavator was used at the first Tay and Severn 
bridges, etc., etc. It was conaidered suitable for sand, silt, mud, loose 
claj, aud small gravel. The material was excavated hy means of a 
flexible auctioo-pipe discharging it iato receivura, from Which the air 
had been exhausted. It was worked under water, the tide rising and 
falling within the cylinders. 

At the new quay walls at Calais Harbour, where the soil is very Sue 
and movable sand, vertical square built masonry walls on a stroDg 
concrete curb were sunk by the pressure of water. The depth oi the 
foundation was 8 to 11 metri'S. The walls were 1 metre in thickness 
and 8 by 8 in dimensions, with an octagonal shaft 4 metres in diameter. 
They were sunk side by side, leaving 0-4 of a metre between them. 
The first, third, and fifth well were first erected of one series, then the 
intermediate, and lastly the 0'4 of a metre space was excavated by a 
water-jet, and filled with concrete, which dove-toiled the whole series 
together by filling two pairs of grooves which had been formed in the 
sides of the contiguous masonry wells. The wells were snnk by 
injecting water under their cutting edge by means of wrought-ircn 
pipes carried down through a central shaft, and splayed outwards so as 
to direct the jet upon tbe sand beneath. Thus loosened, the material 
was brought up by a centrifugal pump, whose suction-pipe descended in 
the centre of the shaft and drew sand and water from the bottom of 
the conical cavity which was gradually formed by the disengagement 
of the sand around its sides. The necessary pumping machinery was 
mounted on wheeled trucks, which ran upon a tramway parallel to the 
line of the wells. For the water-jeta, four Tangye pumps were usedi 
supplied with steam from two sniall vertical boilers, while a centrifugal 
pump was driven by a separate portable engine and boiler. Twelve 
wronght-iron pipes were used as water-jets, and were divided into four 
groups ; the three pipes of each group were connected with one of the 
pumps by flexible nibber tubes. The jets were so directed around 
the cutting edge as to excavate the sand regularly, and in general the 
verticalnesB of the wells was easily maintained. Sinking a well 4 to 4^- 
metres took twelve to fourteen hours, being equal to 20 cubic metres of 
excavated material per hour. In a bed of clay the operation was difBcult 
and tedious, but succeeded in beds I metre in thickness. The system was 
also used for smaller wells 4 metres by 4 metres, but although the rate 
of descent was faster, it was not easy to sink the wells vertically. 
Home difficulty was experienced in working the centrifugal pump owing 
to the settlement of sand in the suction-pipe, which tended to choke the 
valve at the foot of the pipe, when pumping was temporarily stopped. 
It was remedied by attaching to tbe valve box one of the wrought-iron 
pipes, through which a jet of water was at such times delivered into 
tbe valve box just above tbe valve, and by means of the circuU- 
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tioD of ft contiDuouB stream of water the depoait of the sand was 

prevented. 
AiH-LiPT ExcATATiso Apparatus, and the Water-jet System. — 

Saod, mud, and looae soil can be raiaed by the escape of compreBeed air 
through a discharge pipe leitdlng into the open air at the top of tbe 
cylinder, and can be emitted in a continuous Btreara. Where the air 
epace is small, as in a cyhnder, tliis method of ejecting Band, etc., by 
direct force of the air may be ditficult to keep in regular work ; but in a 
caiHson, because of its size, the objection vanisheB. At the St. Louis 
bridge sand was forced up under a pressure of 10 atmospheres, or about 

150 lbs. per square inch, one 3^-in. pipe raising 20 cub. yds. per 
hour 125 ft. in height when continually worked. At tbe East Biver 
bridge, at a depth of 60 ft., sand was continuously discharged through a 
3-in. pipe for thirty minutes at the rate of 1 cub. yd. in two minutes, 
and f u t n n t nding in a circle round the pipe, shovelling as fast 
a th 7 Id w equired to supply the mouth of the air- discharging 
p p w th fS t material. General Smith stated that with thia 
app rat d nly enter tbe com pressed -air chamber to remove 

1 b t and that such an appliance is required in sinking 

yl 1 to y gr at depths, and necessarily the greater the depth 
th m fh t th air-lift. Of course this method can only be need 
I D th t n 1 w II yield and flow with an air current, unleas it is 

p Ij p rat d At the Glasgow bridge over the Miaaouri, Kansas 

ty St L m d Chicago Railway, some of the eieavation in the 

Cdirson was removed by means uf an Ead's sand-pump, but it was found 
that the must economical and rapid method, when sand and gravel had 
to be excavated, and tbe pressure exceeded 5 lbs. per square inch, was 
the air-lift, for here it simply consisted in a 4.in. pipe passing down 
through the roof of the caisson being provided with a valve within the 
air-cliamber, and terminating in a short goose-neck. The sand being 
pileil round the lower end of the pipe, and the valve being opened, the 
escaping air raised it with great velocity. It only required a moderately 
increased supply of air, which is always desirable for changing and 
keeping fresh that contained in the air or working chanjber. 

Dredgers for the removal of sand or silt by an injection of compreased 
air, instead of by suction, have been used successfully in soft silt, sand, 
and gravel. Jandin's apparatus was used at Havre and Saumur. The 
principle of it is that of forcing air through a number of holes in a 
pipe surrounding a main pipe, the compressed-air being sent into the in- 
ternal raising tube by an injector. The pressure causes the water to rise 
in it, thus dredging the loose soil at the bottom, and lifting a mixture of 
water and sand, the latter being 25 to 40 per cent, of the volume. Thia 
apparatus is actuated on the same general principle as Sir Bradford 
Leslie's boring-head previously described. At the bridge over the Po 
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at Caealmag^ore, Parma- Brescia Railway, the earth, which was ot a 
Baady nature, was cast by men into a box holding about 7 to 8 cub. 
ft, and water waa pumped through a pipe to mix with it. The miitur* 
was then forced out by another pipe in an almost continuous stream by 
the pressure of the compressed air in the chamber. About 30 per cent, 
of sand and 70 of water were so discbirged, the volume being about 5^ 
cub. yds. per hour. 

Sir F. Bramwell, many years ago, suggested that at the bottom of a 
cylinder a massive plate, sufficiently heavy that the water-pressure 
underneath could not raise it, should be fixed ; that a pipe reaching to 
the top to force water might be attached to the seal plate, and a worm 
wheel fitted to the pipe to cause it to rotate, or that motion be imparted 
by a hand spike. In brief, that the hydraulic method of sinking piles 
by forcing the sand outside, as used in disc piles sunk by the water-jet, 
might be applied to sinking cylinders in loose sandy soils capable of 
being forced oiUiaarda by water-pressure from the interior. Advantages 
claimed for this system are that no " blows " or " runs " of soil into the 
cylinder can take place, and therefore the outside earth is not nearly ho 
much disturbed, a cylinder is better supported laterally, and any move- 
ment of the surrounding ground ia likely to extend equally in all 
directions. 

Experience with tlie water-jet system has shown that although very 
efficient and economical in sand, silt, mud, or soft clay, when the sand 
is clayey or gravelly it loses much of its efficiency, and in gravel it is 
not a desirable method to use. In its application to cylinder sinking the 
jets should be so arranged that they discharge the water under pressure 
in such a way as to ensure regular and vertical siuking. The reason of 
the inefEectualnesB of the water-jet in gravel and g^velly sand is that 
although the sand and any earthy matter are washed out, the stones of 
the gravel remain and accumulate until they form a barrier which the 
water-jet cmnot remove, it forcing any sand or earthy particles through 
the interstices of the stones, the result boing a layer similar to a peb!>ly 
beach. The water-jet is almost useless in such auil, or when large limber 
chips, so often found embedded in the earth near docks and piers, have 
to be removed. 

When water is forced vertically in the direction of the axis of a pile 
by means of an oblique hole b>^ing made in it near its point, down 
which the water is injected into a hole made for a short distance along 
the axis of the pile, sinking is much faster than when a pipe jet is 
brought to the point, of a pile, therefore if water- jets are used in 
cylinder sinking it is well to remember that the vertical action of the 
water is the most effective in increasing the fluidity of sandy soil ; for 
that is the principal eSect of the water-jet, the especial object of the 
appliance being to produce such a state of fluidness that the pressure 
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necsBsaiy to cuuse effiuiion is as little as possible ; thus tbere are two 
BctionB, and obviously the more water tbe greater fluidity, and cooae- 
qiiently the less preBHure required; therefore a considerable jet diacharged 
with moderate force ie more effective than a small jet emitted at a high 
presBure ; still an eicess of water is undesirable, a suflicient fluidity of 
the earth being all that is neceBsary. As the neceBsary fluidnesa of a 
maas of gravel, pebbles, or solid clay cannot be attained by the applica- 
tion of a water-jet under ordinary pressure, it is in sandy soil having 
fine particles easily transported under slight pressure, or in loamy soila 
which on water being forced into them quickly become liquid mud, that 
tbe water-jet ayatem ia particularly succesaful. The nozzles of the dis- 
charging jet ahould be properly formed in accordance with the most 
approved ahape, and it is important that the pumpa have ample power 
and capacity to fully and continuously feed the jeta. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Thb Well Systkm of Foundations for Bbidge-piers, ABnTHENis, 

Quays, and Dock-walls, eto. 
Tbb well ayatem ia particularly adapted for loose sand, miid, and ailt, 
but practice ahowa it ia Dot suitable for soil harder than ordinary sand, 
anleaa under exceptional circumstances. It ia an especially good method, 
if the mud is surnciently watertight, for the well to be pumped dry, ao 
that tbe excavation can be executed without dredging machinery. It 
has many important advantages over a timber pile foui^ation in Band, 
ailt, or mud, and in warm climates should be preferred. Brick walls 
have been sunk through clay, boulder sand, and solid beda of ahingle. 
If boulders or dibrie are expected lo be encountered in sinking, maaoniy, 
concrete, or brick cylinders should not be used, but iron, as tbey are 
stronger and more air-tight, as neither dredging nor divers may be 
able to remove the obstruction, and the compressed-air system may have 
to be adopted. Tbe well system has failed when bouldera and 
obstruction in sinking have been encountered. The modern practice of well 
sinking is to diminish the number of wells aud to increase the diametw 
or area of each, as the brger wells are more stable, aud the resiatanoa 
opposed to the lateml force of winda and currenta tending to overturn 
them increases with the diminished number of sob-divisions. The ro- 
sietance hu been stated to be approximately as inversely as the square 
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root of the number of eeparate parts ioto which the foondation ia 
divided. It is important that the diameter of B well ^ould bear a 
flulHcieotly larg-a proportion to its height. If Ihay are in groups, the 
wells should be securely tied at the level of the river bed. 

Wells have been sunk of 40 ft. diameter, their internal diameter 
being about 32 to 33 ft. General experience seoms to show that, within 
reasonable limits, the larger the diameter of the well, the less 
difficulty there is in sinking it, and the height should not exceed about 
one-fourth of the diameter. 

Large brick cylinders are more likely to crack than small weUs, but 
this defect is readily overcome by substantial construction, by having 
numerous holding-down bolts, and by taking care that the wells sink 
evenly, and do not hang from surface friction, which resistance may 
he distributed unequally. Many of the remarks made with respect to 
the cylinder system and sinking are obviously appltcahle to the well 
method of foundstions, and therefore are not here repeated. 

Trouble has been experienced when two rows of wells have been 
flunk close togethei, as they tilt and often become jammed against 
either the top or bottom of the opposite well ; and in the process of 
removing the material from under the curb, in order to bring it to 
perpendicularity, the adjacent well tilts, from the eartli moving from 
under its curb at the nearest part. One row of cylinders of large 
diameter is decidedly preferable to two rows of Bmall wells sunk close 
together. 

Rectangular and oblong wells have been used, and for dock or quay 
walla it may be necessary to adopt them to produce a straight face, 
but the circular has been proved by long experience to he tlie best 
foTBi, especially in India, where the course of a river may, during floods, 
be at right angles to the centre line of the UBual channel, showing that 
piers should have equal bases in all directions, and therefore be circulur. 
One of the principal objections to rectangular wells is that in excavating 
the soil a circular hole is formsd, and therefore the wells hang on the 
four corners, instead of equally all round, and therefore fractures often 
occur; they are also much more difficult to "right'' than cylindrical 
wells, should they become inclined in sinking. There is less material 
or steining in a circular than in any other form of well of equal area, 
and it is also the best for resisting lateral pressure, because a strain at 
any point in the ring is communicated to the whole. 

Gembbal Construction, — As wells may be severely strained during 
sinking, special attention must be given to their construction. They 
have to withstand the external pressure of the soil and the head of 
water, the strains ariaiug during unequal sinking, the tensional strain 
from surface friction, which may act upon only a small surface of the 
well, the compressive load from the weight of the well and any kent* 
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ledge, and rushes of water or soil ; for brickwork wells Iiave hefin burst 
because of a sudden rise of water inside them ; tba reason of such a 
rush of water is frequently that the diKgers and dredgers have only- 
excavated a central hole, and because this has extended from 7 t« 9 f t. 
below tlie cutting edge before the surrounding earth would fall into it. 
In order to counteract the pressure due to a considerable head of water, 
it may be prudent, even if the internal eicavution can be effected in the 
open air, to execute it by dredgers or divers, but Binking will then not 
be so easy, and kentledge may be required. The weight of the super- 
structure should be equally distributed over the whole ar«B of the top of 
the well. 

The thickness of a well will depend upon the nature of the materi.il 
used in the steinlng, the height and diameter of the well, snd clinruvtL-r 
of the soil to be sunk through ; and sufficient space must be left in the 
interior for the excavating machinery. It is an advantage if it can he 
of Buflic Sent thickness BO that its weight will cause it to penetrste the 
earth. Wells of less outside diameter than about 10 ft. are now but 
seldom used. The thickness of the steining usually varies from 2 ft. 
3 in. to about 4 ft, but, for quay walls, mnsonry in Ponlsnd cement 
mortar wells, 33 ft. by 22 ft., 7 ft. 3 in. in tlitckness. have been sunk at 
Havre, and are exposed to the sea. When brickwork is used, it is some- 
times made to gradually increase in thickness by half-brick projections 
on the inside to its maximum at tlie curb Beat, hut the ci'rbelling is 
objectionable if dredger-machinery has to be employed for escavating 
the interior earth, as the dredgers may be caught by the projections. 
The brickwork is often tapered towards the shoe, so as to offer the least 
obstruction to penetration. Ordinary bricks, not radiated, are sometimes 
used for the steining ; but radiated bricks are preferable, and they 
require less cement in the joints. It has been found that bricks exceed- 
ing 9-in. ordinary bricks are too large to be economical for the 
steining. The bricks are sometimes made so ttiat the angle of divergence 
at the ends, and the radius of curvature of the sides are of the mean 
radius of the steining. Vitrified face bricks are occasionally introduced 
if ordinary bricks are likely to be injuriously affected by the salt water 
in the soil. The brickwork should be thorotighly bonded together, and 
its outer cylindrical surface smoothly plastered with Portland cement, bo 
as to lessen the surface friction. It is sometimes bonded with boop-iron 
laths, at intervals of 3 or 4 ft. On adding fresh brickwork to that 
already made, in order to get a good joint, care should be taken that a 
clean surface is obtained to which the cement mortar can firmly 
adbere. 

The steining should be allowed to stand until the masonry, concrete, 
or brickwork is thoroughly set. Cases have occurred in which fracture 
and failure of a well have arisen because the material bad not had time 
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to fully set. Concrete made o£ about equal portions of cement and 
other conetituenta should have at least six or seren days to consolidate 
and set ; and masonry, brickwork, and Portland cement concrete in the 
proportion of 5 to 1, not less than fifteen days, and one month is to bo 
preferred. The cement should always have a high oeraentitious 
strength. Good Portland ceraent concrete steining- appears to be a pre- 
ferable material to brickwork or masonry, on account of its homogeneity, 
and it is also cheaper and heavier than brickworL The thickness of 
the concrete is usually from one-fourth to one-fifth of the outside dia- 
meter, a minimum thickneaa being 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. 

An objection to brickwork, nnless the bricks are of a noD-porous 
nature, is that when such a well is empty, water percolates from {he 
surrounding earth through the steining if the depth sunk is considerable. 
It is therefore advisable to test any bricks before using them in the 
steining in order to ascertain the head of water they can resist. An out- 
side thick rendering of Portland cement may prevent any percolation. 
Masonry wells have been sunk from 8 to 10 ft. into the ground in 
sliallow depths of water, such as from 10 to 16 ft. The masonry being 
about one-fourth of the diameter in thickness or 3 ft. 3 in. for a 13 ft. 
outside diameter well, the lower portions being set in cement, the curb 
being of wood, 4 to G in. in thickness, strengthened by angle-irons bolted 
to the steining. 

Tie-bolts are an essential ia the steining. The probable strain on 
these bolts would be, during the forcing-down operations, if the wells 
bung, that of the surface friction less the weight of the well, the kent- 
ledge, and the tensional resistance of the steining in some measure. It 
usually happens, when a cyUnder is suspended by surface friction, that 
the resistance is almost entirely on the ring of the well just added. The 
vertical tie-bolts are mostly from 1 to IJ in. in diameter, and are placed at 
intervals of fromSft.Sin. to 6 ft. round the whole central circumferential 
line of the steining. Thej must go through the steiuing from the curb 
seat to the top of the well, and be securely attached to ihe curb. Kings 
of flat iron, 4 to 6 in. in width, and about ^ in. in thickness, through 
which the tie-bolts pass, are sometimes introduced at intervals of S to 10 
ft., in the height of the well. This plate is also occasionally of a width 
equal to the thickness of the steining, and can be cottered down to the 
tie-bolts ; or the latter can be in lengths, with a nut or coupling 6 orSin- 
in length, with a large washer, the nut or coupling being screwed down 
tight on the completion of each length of the well, additional lengths 
being screwed on as fresh rings are added. The latter method is to bo 
preferred to any cotter arrangement, and there is an advantage in this 
system of tie-rod, nut, and washer, because each length of well is compact 
in itself, and is also joined to other rings. If &om any reason, such as 
grooving the joints of the different lengths, it should be inconvenient to 
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place the tie-bolts in the centra o£ the ateining, they should be 6xed 
nearer the outer circumference than the inoer surface, as the greatest 
resistance is encountered on the outer circumference owing to surface- 
friction. On the upper surface of the highBHt length of the well, a plate 
about f in. in thickness should be placed, upon which to screw up the 
tie-bolts tightly ; the well is then complete. In order to prevent any 
fracture ciused by iron bolts, bars, etc., being built in the ateining, it 
mi; be necessary to provide for alterations in their length, consequent 
upon Tariations in the temperature. 

The remarks made on the best form of cylinders are applicable to 
wells, but there are even stronger reasons for the adoption of the 
circular form for wells. Oblong and elliptical wells have been sunk, 
and a straight face for a wall may be necessary : if not, the general 
testimony is decidedly in favour of the cylindrical form. Circular are 
far preferable to oblong wells, and elliptical are better than the latter, 
although that form is much inferior to the cylindrical. Among the 
objections to oblong, and in a lesser degree to elliptical wells, are the 
great practical difficulties of obtaining a thorough bond at the comers ; 
the long, straight side walls which have to resist the pressure of the soil, 
the great trouble esperienced in sinking them evenly, and righting them 
should they tilt as frequently happens. This form should therefore not 
be adopted, unless a straight face must he afEorded ; but of course, if 
the depth to which the wetls have to be sunk is small, as is usually the 
case in quay or dock walls as compared with bridge-piers, these ohjec- 
laons are not nearly so important. If it is absolutely necessary to approach 
BQch a figure, the elliptical should be used ; but, if possible, the circular. 
There is seldom any necessity for the employment of any other form 
than the circular fur bridge piers, as several wells can be sunk in a line, 
which can be built upon in the usual shape of a pier, but the wells must 
not he too ciosa together. When large wells are sunk, with only about 
3 ft clearance, scuall arches are sometimes turned over them, so as 
to make a continuous surface, upon which the pier is built, or the wells 
are corbelled out at the top, and are connected by two or three thick 
courses of ashlar being placed upon them. The diiHcnlty of sinking is 
much increased by grooving the wells or interlocking them, as the 
slightest divergence from perpendicularity retards the sinking. 

CuitBS. — The curb should not present a large flat surface in order that 
the resistance to descent may not be great. In the previous notes on 
the cylinder system a union of the metallic and uon-metallic methods ia 
referred to ; a modification of this combination might be effected by 
a lengthening of the outer edge of the curb, which would then not only 
give a more pointed cutting edge, hut would to some extent prevent the 
esterior soil being forced into the well Cast-iron are heavier than 
wroQght-iron curbs, but in material which admits of easy penetration. 
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Buch as sand and mud, a heavy curb is a disadvaDtage, because in ad- 
dition to the expense of construction, it brings more weiglit on the 
foundation with no corresponding gain. Curbs require to be sharper and 
longer, according b) the compactness and hardness of the soil to be pene- 
trated. The form of the curb is usually an inverted right-angled 
triangle for soft soils, the perpendicular being about 1^ to 1^ time the 
width of the base, upon which latter the steining is built. If the stein- 
ing is Portland cement concrete, the thickness is sometimes reduced by 
one-half at the curb seat, it being bevelled for about 2 ft. upwardsfrom 
it on the outside, thus lessening the width of the curb. 

The curb should be strengthened and stiffened by gusset-plates and 
angle and T-irons, and should not be very thin, so that it may be heavily 
loaded ; and should it meet with boulders or obstnictions, that it may 
be of sufficient strength to resist them, as the expense of a little extra 
iron ie nothing as compared with the cost entailed by fracture of a well 
dming sinking operadoos. Iron is the best material for a curb, hut it 
may not always be obtainable, and time may be saved by uaing some 
other substance ; if such should be the case, either wood or concrete 
can be adopted, both of whichshould, however, be shod with iron. The 
triangular open space formed in an iron curb is generally filled with 
concrete. In designing the curb it should be home in mind that if it 
bends it will most probably he destroyed, or cause en entire suspension 
of operations for a time. Its dimensions and thickness will vary 
according to the thicknese of the stetning, height and diameter of the 
well, the hardness of the soil, and the probability of obstruction being 
encountered during sinking. Id wells of moderate diameter, the 
jnressure per square foot on the curb, assuming it acts equally over the 
whole surface, seldom exceeds from about 3 to 5 tons. To bind the 
steining to the curb, the cutting-plate should be carried up above the 
level of the horizontal plate, from 3 to 6 in., which will prevent the 
steining slipping oC on the oiitsidei; an angle-iron riveted to the hori- 
EontsI plate on its inside diameter will hold it internally. Such a curb 
of oidinary diameter weighs about 3 to 4^ tons. Cast iron curbs are 
generally constructed in segments bolted together. 

If the curb is made of timber, the wood should be hard, and have a 
comparatively high resistance to crushing, such as oak, beech, ash, 
American plane, sycamore. The usual method is to build up wedge- 
shaped segments, which should break joint and be fastened together 
with strong bolts. The end of the wedge, which can he about 3 in. in 
width, should be protected by plates, aud a cutting-plate should project 
for about I ft. below the wedge-end, upon which a strong angle-iron 
should be bolted, and the cutting-plate be riveted to it so as to make it 
as rigid as possible. The area of the wedge-end must be regulated 
according to the strength of the timber used, and the weight that it 
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will bare to bear, not only from tbe well, but also from the kent- 

SiNEiNO Non-Mbtallio Cylinders. — When wells hsve to be suok in 
fi waterway, the simplest mode of pitcbing tbe curbs is to form an arti- 
ficial iaianil. It maj not be always necessary to make such islands if 
tbe water is of less depth than 5 or 6 ft. ; aiid,with plenty of tackle, the 
curbs and first lengths of the well might be pitohed in an ordinary current 
wlierethe depth of the stream does not exceed 10 ft., but much will 
depend upnn the diameter of the well ; if of small siiie, it would very 
probably upset should tbe diameter be less than the depth of the water ; 
and rather than risk this, it may be advisable to raise a bank by simply 
casting earth into a river until it reaches above the water level. There 
are several methods of making thene artificial islands. In still water, 
circles of sandbags can be deposited by divers, or other means around 
the site of the wells forming tbe pier, and when the circle is completed, 
sand can be deposited until a level of about 1 ft. above the water is 
reached. If the river has a gentle current, sandbags can be laid on tbe 
down stream end of the site of the pier, and on the two sides of the site, 
forming a three-sided wall ; sand must then be deposited at or about 
the centre of this enclosure, and tbe current will throw it against the 
down stream sandbags, at which end a bank will be gradually raised to 
tbe surface of tbe water ; when this occurs, it is usual to deposit the 
material on the upstream open end of tbe enclosure, whence the current 
transfers it to that part of tbe bank previously formed, and gradually 
tbe artificial island is completed ready for tbe wells to be pitched. In 
a swift current, this system would scarcely afford sufficient stability. 
Files must then be used as a protection and auxiliary to the sandbags. 
Spurs made of trees and stones, etc., are sometimes placed in swift 
rivers to divert or slacken the current during the construction of 
an artificial island. There are obviously many different ways of 
making an artificial island of sandbags and piles. A successful 
method is to drive piles on the upstream side of the river, which are 
also used as staging ; these piles are driven so as to make a cut-water ; 
gunny bags are then pkced by divers on the remaining sides until tbe 
whole area of the pier is enclosed. On the down-stream side there is no 
danger of the bags being washed through, but the sides parallel with 
the stream should have piles driven about 2 to 3 ft. apart for the bags 
to rest against. The island is then completed by bags being placed by 
divers, tbe interstices between the bags being filled with loose sand 
until the water level is reached. 

At the river bridge over the Ems at Weener. wells which were 13 ft, 
1 in. diameter for a height of 8 ft. 3 in. from the curb were built inside 
a wooden sheathing, and the bolts suspending them from tbe stage 
during construction and lowering were built into the brickwork. They 
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were circnlar at the bottom and gradually tapered meide towards the top, 
which J8 at low-water mark. The depth of watflr was only 7 ft. 6 in. 
The thickneee of the well on the curb Beat was 2 ft. 1 in., at the top 
1 ft. 3 in. At low-water mark the ordinary hriok well begins. They 
were built in cement brickwork, one of cement to two of Band, fated in 
river piers above bed of river with alternate couraea of whole and half 
bricka in cement, one of cement to one of aand. The piers stand on the 
filled np wella and are faced with hard brickwork. The wells were 
Bunk from a floating stage carried by two barges, between which there 
was just room for the cylinder. They were hung by bolts and links 
from a circnlar timber frame and were sunk on the ebb tide. This 
example is mentioned, aa it ia an alternative method to adopt to that of 
erecting wella on an artificially formed island. Circumstances must 
decide which plan of operationa is to be preferred. 

Wellfl for foundations are often sunk in the ailty or sandy bed of 
rivers, which become dry in summer, and where there is therefore no 
running water to contend with. The usual method of sinking wella is 
first to excavate the ground to the water level, and then to lay a curb 
on the soil. To keep the curb in place it is advisable to sink it to the 
level of its top plate, or seat, before commencing building operations, 
after which the tie-rods can be fiied and the first length built. Ia 
order to obtain a perfectly vertical descent, and to enable the direction 
of the sinking of the well to be eaaily corrected, it ia prudent to build 
the first or curb length of much less height than the remaining lengths ; 
the second length can be made of greater height, and the third and 
other rings of a convenient length. The first or curb length can there- 
fore be about 6 ft. in height, the second 8 to 10 ft., and not exceeding 
the latter dimension, and the third not higher than 15 ft. These heights 
are for wells from about 12 ft. in diameter. It is generally agreed 
among engineers experienced in well sinking that it is of paramount 
importance the curb and the first two lengths should be perfectly 
vertical ; the after sinking is then a comparatively easy matter with 
ordinary care. To ensure the curb being always vertical, the steining 
should be equally built around its whole circumference ; and in sinking 
the curb and the first and subsequent lengths, the material from the 
interior should be methodically excavated either evenly over the whole 
internal area, or in the centre, the former being the better system. 
There are objections to increasing the height of the wells in order to 
obtain greater dead weight for sinking purposes, which become more 
cogent iu the case of wells of small diameter. Among them may be 
named the additional height of the staging for building the lengths, the 
increased range of the tackle required in lifting the material for the rings, 
the greater difficulty of righting the well should it tilt, the augmented 
height through which the excavating machinery has to act, and the 
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leM stability. At the Plantation Quay on the Clyde, Messrs. Bateman 
& Deae instead of first depoaitiug the curbs and then building upon 
them when in situ, constructed the concrete ringB in frames on a plat- 
form near the line of quay, and had them put together on the curb after 
they were conaolidated. By the adoption of this latter method of 
adding lengths much time is eaved, and the rings can be attached 
almost as quickly as iron rings, the joints being simply cemented 
together. If proper joints are made between the lengths, it appears 
to be the better system to adopt, especially after the first length. 

The number of wells commenced in one season should be such that 
they can be completed before the time of deep flow or floods, so as to 
avoid running the chance of their overturning, but should any be incom- 
plete, the tops should be taken oS at low-water level, and the site 
indicated. 

In well sinking the use of compressed air isezceptional, the soil being 
removed by dredging. The pneumatic system of sinking is generally 
only used when all other methods have failed to remove unexpected 
obstructions met with in sinking, and no other course is open. Every 
endeavour should be made to stop the leakage of the air by the use of 
impermeable coatings. The concrete, or, if the well is of brickwork or 
masonry, the cement mortar should be allowed ample time to set and 
harden, and the joints and steining should be thoroughly grouted with 
liquid cement. Kecords do not show many successful applications of 
the pneumatic system to sinking non-metallic cylinders under a pressnre 
of more than about 40 ft. head of water. At Hochefort, the rubble- 
masonry-set-in-cement-mortar-wells were so constructed that the com- 
pressed-air system could be used when there was a rush of silt ; a recess 
was made round the inside of the well at a height of aboat 16 ft. from 
the bottom ; this was used as the springing of a vaulted roof of masonry 
in cement 3 ft. 3 in. in thickness. Concrete was deposited upon the top 
of the arch, a circular 2 ft. 4 in, opening bemg left in the centre. The 
space below the roof provides a working chamber to which the hollow 
cylinder gives access, an air-lock being fixed at the tap of the wall over 
the cylinder. The soil was soft alluvium. 

Until a depth of water of about 5 or 6 ft. is reached, the soil can be 
excavated by men with scoops or a jham, then, if necessary, by 
dredger^excBvating apparatus. (See Chapters XV., XVI., and XVII.) 

The notes on cyhnder sinking are generally applicable to well sinking. 
Should firm strata be encountered in sinking, the well must be weighted 
in order to make it descend. Kentledge placed upon the well is to be 
preferred to building the well to an additional height. When water 
percolates through the steining of a well it has the effect of drying the 
earth around it, the consequence being that surface friction is increased 
and the well harder to sink, and in some soils the result may be that 
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around the outer circumference of the well the earth may become 
dried, detached from the wetter earth, and adhere to the well in ita 
descent On meeting with obetructione in sinking, the water, if poa- 
sible, should be removed from the well ; this may perhaps be effected 
by bags or paila, if not, by pumping. As stated under the head of 
cylinder sinking, clearing the well of water will often m&ke the sand 
move at the bottom because of the unbalanced exterior pressure, and 
" blows " may occur which may be attended with danger to the well. 
Perhaps the quickest plan to adopt is to send down helmet divers with 
picks and jumpers when satisfactory progress is not made in the sinking. 

It will usually occur that the quantity of material excavated from a 
well is from about 60 to 100 per cent, more than the cubic contents of 
the subterranean portion of the well, although this excess may be much 
more in very unstable earth ; but if wells sink freely, and the water- 
leTels inside and outside are about equal, the extra excavation may not 
exceed 30 to 40 per cent. It is advisable to proceed wiih the sinking 
continuously by day and night shifts in rivers where the working 
sijaeon is short. 

From an analysis of many works, the rate of sinking appears to 
decrease according as the depth increases. The rate of sinking in sand 
with ordioary obstacles, of some wells 13 ft. 6 in. in outside diameter, 
was from 12 to 18 in. per day at starting, up to about 10 ft. deep, and 
6 in. per day for a depth of 20 ft. Of course the rate will vary 
considerably aoeording to many circumstances, which have boon 
mentioned in cylinder sinking, and the progression is frequently very 
Tariahle. Ten to twelve men and a foreman will be sufficient to effect 
this amount of sinking for a well 10 to 12 ft. in diameter, or one man 
for every foot of diameter of the well. After a depth of about 30 ft. has 
been reached, unless the soil is favourable, the amount of sinking in a 
day of twenty-four hours will often become tedious, perhaps not 
exceeding 2 in. and even 1 in. Wells 8 to 13 ft. 6 in. in diameter have 
been sunk at the rate of from 3 to 6 in. per hour. At the Sone Canal, 
where most of four thousand wells were sunk from 8 to 10 ft. in the 
sand, a well 10 ft. by 6 ft. was sunk 10 feet in nine hours ; but this 
ifl an exceptional rate, and in any soil other than most open sand, it is 
hardly ever reached. Wells sometimes go down as much in one hour 
as shortly after will take a day, therefore they require to be thoroughly 
watched ; but progress of course much depends on the efficiency of the 
excavating apparatus employed. 

From an examination of several examples where seams of clay have 
been encountered after sinking in sand, and a comparison of rates 
of the same diameter of well and depths in clay and in sandy soil 
under analogous circumstances, it appears that the rate of sinking in 
the former is from about one-fourth to one-Sf th of the latter. 
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Id sinking groups of wells joined together, it has baGa found that 
the excavation in all the wells of one cluster sho.ild be carried on simul- 
taneously and equally, and then there is no ditticulty in siaking them 
evenly, and that less kentledge is required to force them down. 

To " right " or briog back to perpendicularity, a well which has 
tilted after the secood length has l^en sunk, is an operation necessita- 
ting great care, hence the importance of the descent always being kept 
vertical. Wells have been righted when the third length has been built, 
by pulling them over during sinking operations. After they have 
peoetraled more thaa 20 ft. it is very difficult to riglit them, and after wells 
of ordinary diameter have snnk to a depth equal to twice their diameter, 
it is almost iniposaible. Among the expedients used and snggested for 
bringing wells back to pBrpecdicularity are, the insertion of perforated 
pipes from which water is discharged under pressure on the higher 
aide to diminish the surface-friction, additional woigiits on that side of 
the well, which must be done very carefully so as not to unduly strain 
the steining, excavating by a dredger outside the elevated portion, by 
having a puUing-strain in the direction in which the well is to be righted, 
by excavating under the curb, by strutting on the lower side, and by 
depositing sttS material on the surface of the ground outside and close 
to the well. (See also Chapter VII.) 

After a well has been sunk, in depositing the hearting a thorough 
connection must be effected between it and the steining, so that the 
whole may act as a monoUthic mass. Tiiis can bo attained by toothing 
the internal face of the steining, if of brick, or by set-ofEs if of brick- 
work or concrete, and in the interior diameter of the well the concrete 
face should be rough, so as to bind and bond with the hearting, but, of 
course, the external face must be as smooth and as even as possible, to 
lessen surface- friction during sinking. The concrete should not he 
simply thrown in from the tup of the well, if the latter is dry, but he 
gently deposited from a moderate height, so that in the descent, the 
heavier may not separate from the ligliter constituents, and it is be>t 
when merely shovelled from a stage pr.ictically on the level with the 
surface ; or it should be lowered in self-acting discharging skips if it 
has to be passed through water. (See Chapter IX.) When the wells are 
finished, the spans should be measured to ascertain what provision must 
be made for lateral and longitudinal divergence. 

For quay and dock walla not subject to very heavy loads, it is not 
necessary that the whole of the hearting of the wells should be of 
concrete, as, provided the bottom of a well is sealed from water, which 
a layer of from 5 to 12 ft. of cement concrete generally efEects, and the 
concrete bottom has a proper bearing, sand will do; hut it should be damp 
when deposited, and well rammed, and water should be prevented from 
accumulating behind the wall of wells, as then the pressure may become 
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that of the head of water. For practical information on concrete, see 
the second edition of the author's book "Notes on. Concrete and 
Works in Concrete.'' 

■At PallaQZii, Lake Maggiore, brickwork wells 23 ft. apart, centre to 
centre, 7 ft. 6 in. external, and 5 ft. 3 in. intemail diameter, were used. 
They were sunk into hard compact sand, 20 to 30 ft. below low water, 
and filled with concrete. Upon them nearly semi-circular arches were 
turned, and the quay wall built. It was stated that whereas all the other 
walls on the shore in the neighbourhood were more or leas damaged, 
and some collapsed, this system has proved entirely satisfactory. Quay 
walls on this principle have among other places been erected at Bor- 
deaux, St. Nazaire, and Rochefort, where semi-circular arches, 30 
ft. span, were turned on piers 10 to 20 ft. in thickness, sunk to a deptb 
of 50 to 90 ft. in soft alluvium. The wells were of rubble masonry 
in cement mortar, and were built in a trench to a height of 10 ft., and 
allowed fifteen di^ to set, when the excavation was commenced by 
which means they were sunk. 

Bridge abutments have, especially in India, also been built on arches 
turned upon well-piers a few feet below the ground. 
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SCAMPING TRICKS 

AND 

ODD KNOWLEDGE 

OCCASIONALLY PRACTISED UPON PUBLIC WORKS. 

CHUOyiCLED FROM THE CONFESSIONS OF SOME 
OLD PRACTITIONERS. 

By JOHN NEWMAN, 

A^oc.M.Ikst.C.E. 



UHl'T'IHl'WS OIF TS: S 



EKGiNEEBiKa N&WB (New York). 



" This readable and interestiD^ book is arrange as a o 
between two old sub-oontractors, in the conrae of which the; deliver 
themselves of numeroiiB fants relating to methods practised on varioas 
kiade of works, to deceire the engineers and obtain the much-desired 
'extras,' thns indicating som.e of the points to be especially looked after 
in superintending the conBtruotion of works. A still more interesting 
and valuable feature of the book, however, ia that it ia full of practical 
hints and notes upon different methods of canTii^ out different kindn 
ot work under varyii^ oircnmstanoes, giving also advice M to the merit* 
of the different metbodfl." 

The Bsitisu Abchitect. 

" We take the following story from a series of amusing narratives of 
' SoampiDg Tricks and Odd Knowledge ocoasionally practised upon 
Public Works.' " 
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INDUBTBIBS. 

" This book ia ont of tlie rmi of ordinary professional works, inasmuch 
as it is intended, not so mnoh for the purpose of showing how public 
works are to be carried out, as to point out some of tlie tricks which are 
practised by those who do not wish to curry them out properly, and to 
name some methods, founded oa prautical experience, adopted by sab- 
contractors and others to cheaply and qniokly execute work. 

"The youn^ engineer or inspector will find many tbintfs in tlie book 
which will at least canse him to pay attention to special points in the 
different departments of civil engineering construction. Such matters 
as piles, which are chiefly hidden from view, seem to require careful 
inspection, and ia fact all work which is covered np when the stmctare 



I completed." 



tsmm BNOiMBBBrNo. 



"This is an entertaining little book. It abonnds with stories of gfroes 
cheating. Its publioatioa is not likely to corrupt the morals of native 
contractors, somo of whom oould give points to Bill Dark (who is re- 
counting his 'dodges'), inasmuch as that worthy claimed to own a 
conscience, thoi^h it is not very prominent, and always to draw the line 
somewhere— always put some lime in his mortar, and some headers in 
his masonry. 

" The ingenuity displayed in hiding the results of some of the frauds 
may be nsefnl in setting young engineers on their guard against the 
over-plausible," 



The Ehginebb asd Ibok Tdadbs Advebtiseb (Scotland). 

"The somewhat uncommon title of this book will in itself prove a 
ready attraction to the ordinary student of current literature. The title 
page alone is oharacteriEed by a curious vein of humonr. The author 
has, however, a serious and a most important object in view. 

"There is a peculiar charm in it not usually found in works where 
technical details require to be recorded. The many ' dodges ' indulged 
in by these ideal contractors will come as 'eye-openers' to those unac- 
quainted with the subject. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
volume before us is likely to serve a good purpose, and it is deserving 
of a wide oironlation." 



E. & F. N. SPON, 125, STRAND, LONDON. 
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EAETHWORK SUPS AND SUBSIDENCES 
UPON PUBLIC WOKKS. 

Bt JOHN NEWMAN, AssocMJkst.O.E. 



REVIEWS OF THE PRESS. 

EqaiNBEBiNH Nbwb (New York). 

" The book is of a practioal charactei:, giving the reasons for slips in 
various materials, and tJie methods of preventing bham, or of making 
repairs and preventing further slipe after they have onoe occurred. The 
subject is treated compcehenBively, and containa many notes cf practical 
value, the result of twenty-five years' experience." 
The Bitildeb. 

" We gladly welcome Mr. Newman's book on slips in earthworks as an 
important contributioii to a right comprehension of aaoh matiera. 

"There ie much in this book tliat wOl certainly guard designers of 
engineering works i^ainst probable, if not against possible, slips in 
earthworks. 

" The capital cost of a work and the cost of ii« malntenanoe may both 
be very sensibly rednced by attention to all the points alluded to by the 
author. 

" We are glad to see tliat the author enters at some length into the 
subject of the due provision of drainage at tlie backs of retaining walls, 
a matter so often neglected or overlooked, and carries this subject to a far 
larger one, the causes which t«nd to disturb the repose of dock walls. 
His remarks on these matters are well worthy of oonsideration, and are 
thoroughly practical, and the items which have to be taken into account 
in the necessary statical calculations very well introduced. 

"In conolnsion, we may say that there is plenty of good useful 
information to be obtained from this work, which touches a subject 
possessii^ an exceedingly scanty vocabulary. 

" It contains an immense deal of matter which must be swallowed 
sooner or later by every one who desires to be a good engineer." 
Building News. 

"Mr. John Newman, Aasoc.M.Inst.C.E.. has written a volnme on a 
subject that has hitherto only been treated of cursorily. 

" Useful advice is given, which the railway engineer and earthwork 
contractor may profit by. 

" The book contains a fund of useful information." 

Buildbbb' Bepoetbb and ENaiNEBBiNG- Times. 

" The book which Mr. John Newman has written imparts a new interest 
to earthworks. It is, in faot, a sort of pathological treatise, and as such 
may be said to be unique among books on construction, for in them 
failnrea are rarely recognised. Now in Mr. Newman's volume the 
majority of the pages relate to failures, and from them the reader infers 
how thev are to be avoided, and thus to form earthworks that will endure 
longer than those which are executed without much regard to risks. 

"The manner of dealing with the subsidences when they occur, as well 
as providing against them, will be found described in the book. 

" It can be said that the subject is thoroughly investigated, and con- 
tractors as well as engineers can learn much from Mr. Newman's book." 

E. & F. N. SPON, 125, STRAND, LONDON. 
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NOTES ON CONCRETE AND WORKS 
IN CONCRETE. 

By JOHN NE^WMAN, 

AsbooJI.Inst.O.B, 



REVIEWS OF THE PRESS. 

first editiox. 

Bho-ihebbinq. 
" An epitome of the belt practice, wMek may be relied upon not te 

" The Bucoeisful oonetmction of works in concrete U a difficult matter 
to explain in booka. 
" All the points which open the waj to bad work iire carefully pointed 

"Aa numeroaB examples are cited of the use of concrete in public 
works, and detftUii supplied, t?te buoh toUl greatly attiit engineert engaged 
vpo* lueh uwrhi." 

The Bdildbb. 

"A \eTj practioal little ))o«k, csrefnllj compiled, and one lahiek all 
writer! of tpeciJioatit<n» for eoaerete work would dn well tn peruie. 

" The book contain reliable information for all engaged vpon publie 
wo^-hi. 

"A perusal of Mr. Newman's valuable little handbook will point ont 
the importance of a more oaretul investigation of the subject than is 
usually supposed to be necessary." 



AMERICAN PRESS. 
BuiLDIIfO. 
" To accomplish so much in so limited a space, the Bubjeot-matter has 
been confined to chapters. 

■' We take pleaiure in laying that tkU ii the mott admirable and 
complete handbook on eancretei for engineer) of whieh vie have knowledge." 



E. &. F. N. SPON, 125, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Diagrams for Designing Reinforced Concrete Structures. 
By G. F. Dodge. 31 illus., 104 pp., oblong folio. {New 
York. 1910.) 17s. net. 

Cements, Mortars, and Concretes ; their Physical proper- 
ties. By M. S. Fallc. 78 illus., 176 pp., 8vo. {New York. 
1904.) los. 6d. net. 

Concrete Construction, Methods and Cost. By H. P. 
Gillette and G. S. HUl. 310 illus., 690 pp., Svd. {New 
York. 1908.) £1 IS. net. 

Ei^lneers' Pocket Book of Reinforced Concrete. By 

E. L. Heldenreich. 164 illus., 364 pp., crown 8vo, leather, 
gilt edgesv {N^ York, 1909.) 12s. 6d. net 

Concrete Inspection. By C. S. Hill. 15 illus., 179 pp., 
izmo, {New York, 1909.) 4s. 6d. net. 
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Works by A. A. HOUGHTON. 

Practical Silo Construction. i8 illus., 69 pp., cr. 8vo. 

(S.& C. Series, No. 27.) {New York, 1911.) is. 6d. net- 
Moulding Concrete Chimneys, Slate and Roof Tiles. 15 

iUus., 61 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 38.) {Nea 

York. 1911.) IS. 6i. net. 
Moulding and Curing Ornamental Concrete. 5 illus., 58 pp., 

cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Semes, No. 29.) {New York, 1911.) 

IS, 6ii. net. 
Concrete Monuments, Mausoleums and Burial Vaults. 

18 illus., 65 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 31.) {New 
York, 1911.) IS. 6d. net. 
Concrete Floors and Sidewalks. 8 illus., 63 pp., cr. Svo. 

(S. & C. Series, No. 32.) {New York. 1911^ is. 6d. net. 
Moulding Concrete Baths, Tubs, Aquariums and Nata- 

toriums. 16 iUus., 64 pp., or. Svo. {S. & C. Series, 

No- 33.) (New York, 1911.) is. id. net. 
Concrete Bridges, Culverts, and Sewers. 14 illus., 58 pp., cr. 

Svo. {S.&C. Series, No. 34.) {New York, 1912.) is.6rf.,net. 
Constructing Concrete Porches. 18 illus., 62 pp., cr. Svo. 

(S. & C. Series, No. 35.) is. dd. net. 
Moulding Concrete Flower-Pots, Boxes, Jardinieres, etc. 

8 iUus., 52 pp., cr. Svo. (S. & C. Series, No. 36.) 

{New York. 1912.) is. U. net. 
Moulding Concrete Fountains and Lawn Ornaments. 

14 illus., 56 pp., crown Svo. (S. & C. Series, No. 37.) 

{New York, 1912.) is. 6d. net. 



Reinforced Concrete. By E. McGulloch. 2S illus., 128 

pp., crown Svo. (New York. 1908.) 6s. 6d. net. 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. By H. A. Reid. 715 

illus., 884 pp., royal Svo. (New York, 1907.) £1 is.net. 
Theory and Design of Reinforced Concrete Arches. By A. 

.Reuterdahl. 41 illus., 126 pp., Svo. (New York, 1908.) 

8s., 6rf, net. 
Specification for Concrete Flags. Issued by the Institution 

of Municipal and County Engineers. Folio, sewed. 

{1911.) zs. 6i net. . 
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Practical Cement Testing. By W. P. Taylor. With 142 

illus., 329 pp., demy 8vo. (New York, 1906.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Concrete Bridges and Culverts. By H. G. Tyrrell. 66 

ilius., 251 pp., crown 8vo, leather. 12s. 6d. net. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Canals, Surveying. 
(See also Irrigation and Water Supply.) 
Practical Hints to Young Engineers Employed on Indian 
Railways. By A, W. C. Addis. 14 iUus., 154 pp., 

i2nio. (1910.) 3s. 6d. net. 
Levelling, Barometric, Trigonometric and Spirit. By I. O. 

Baker. Second edition, 15 illus., 145 pp., i8mo, boards. 

(New York. 1903.) is. net. 
River and Canal Engineering. By E. S. Bellasls. 72 

illus., X + 220 pp., 8vo. {1913.) 8s. 6d. net. 
Punjab Rivers and Works. By E. S. Bellasls. Second 

edition, 47 illus., viii + 64 pp., folio. [1912.) 8s. net. 
Notes on Instruments best suited for Engineering Field Work 

in India and the Colonies. By W. G. BUgh. 65 iUus., 

218 pp., 8vo. [1899.) 7s. id. 
Practical Designing of Retaining WaUs. By Prof. W. Cain. 

Fifth edition, 14 illus., 172 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 

1908.) 2S. net. 
The Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. By T. Cod- 

rington. Second edition, 186 pp., 8vo. (1892.) js. 6d. 
The Civil Engineers' Cost Book. By Major T. E. Cole- 
man, R.E. xii + 289 pp.. Pocket size (6^X31 in.), 

leather cloth. (1912.] 5s. net. 
Retaining Walls in Theory and Practice. By T. E. Cole- 
man. 104 illus., 160 pp., crown 8vo. (1909.) 5s. net. 
On Curved Masonry Dams. By W. B. Coventry. 8vo, 

sewed. (1894.) 2s. 
A Practical Method of Determining the Profile of a Masonry 

Dam. By W. B. Coventry. 8vo, sewed. (1894.) 2s. 6d. 
The Stresses on Masonry Dams (oblique sections). By 

W. B. Coventry. 8vo, sewed. (1894.) 2s. 
Handbook of Cost Data for Contractors and Ei^lneers. 

By H. P. Gillette. 1,854 PP-- crown 8vo, leather, gilt 

edges. (New York, 1911.) £1 is. net. 
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Rock Excavation, Methods and Cktst. By H. P. Gillette. 

Second edition in preparation. 
High Masonry Dams. By E. S. Gould. 2nd. edit. With 

illus,, 88 pp., i8mo. boards. (New York, 1905.) as. net. 
Railway Tunnelling in Heavy Ground. By C. Giipper. 

3 plates, 66 pp., royal 8vo. {1879.) 7s. 6d. 
Levelling and Its General Application. By T. Holloway. 

Third edition in preparaiion. 
Waterways and Water Transport. By J. S. Jeans. 55 

Ulus., 520 pp., 8vo. {1S90.) gs. net. 
Table of Barometrical Heights to 20,000 Feet. By Lieut.-Col. 

W. H. Mackesy. i plate, 24 pp., royal 32010, (1882.) 3s. 
Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By E. Matheson. 

Third edition, illustratSl, 916 pp., medium 8vo, buckram. 

(1898.) £1 4s. 
A Treatise on Surveying. By R. E. Middleton and O. 

Chadwick. Third edition, royal 8vo. {1911.) 

Part I. II plates, 162 illus., 285 pp. los. dd. 
„ II. 152 illus. and 2 plates, 340 pp. los. 6d. 
A Pocket Book of Useful Formulae and Memoranda, for 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers. By Sir G. L. Molesworth 

and H. B. Molesworth. With an Electrical Supplement 

by W. H. Molesworth. Twenty-seventh edition, 800 

illus., viii + 936 pp., oblong 32mo, leather, (1913.) 5s.net. 
The Pocket Books of Sir G. L. Molesworth and J. T. Hurst, 

printed on India paper and bound in one vol. Royal 32mo, 

russia, gilt edges. los. 6d. net. 
Metallic Structures : Corrosion and Fouling and their 

Prevention. By J. Newman. 38 Illus., xii + 374 pp., 

crown 8vo. (1896.) gs. 
Scamping Triclra and Odd Knowledge occasionally prac- 
tised upon Public Works. By J. Newman. New imp., 

129 pp., crown 8vo. {1908.) 2s. net. 
Co-ordinate Geometry applied to Land Surveying. By W. 

Pllklngton. 5 illus., 44 pp., i2mo. {1909.) is. 6d. net. 
Pioneering. By F. Shelford. 14 Illus., 88 pp., crown 

8vo. (1909.) 3s. net. 
Topographical Surveying. By G. J. Specht. Second 

edition, 2 plates aiidj28 illus., 210 pp., i8mo, boards. {New 

Yorki 1898.) fs. net. 
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Spotis' Dictionary of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, Mili- 
tary and Naval. 10,000 illus., 4,300 pp., super royal 8vo. 

11874, Supplement issued in 1881-) Cximplete, in 4 vols. 

£3 3S. net. 
Surveying and Levelling Instruments. By W. F. Stanley. 

Fourth edition in preparation. 
Surveyor's Handbook. By T. U. Taylor. 116 illus., 310 

pp., crown 8vo, leather, gilt edges. {New York, 1908.) 

8s. (>d. net. 
Logarithmic Land Measurement. By J. Wallace. 32 pp., 

royal 8vo. {1910.) 5s. net. 
The Drainage of Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and 

Steam Power. By W. H. Wheeler. 8 plates, 175 pp., 8vo. 

{1888.) 12s. 6d. 
Stadia Survejrlng, the theory of Stadia Measurements, By 

A. Wlnslow. Fifth edition, 148 pp., i8mo, boards. {New 

York. 1902.) IS. net. 
Handbook on Tacheometrlcal Surveying. By C. Xydls. 

55 illus., 3 plates, 63 pp., 8vo. {1909.) 6s. net. 

CURVE TABLES 

Grace's Tables for Curves, with hints to young engineers, 

8 0gures, 43 pp., oblong 8vo. {1908.) $s. net. 
Railroad Curves and Earthwork. By C P. Allen. Third 

edition, 4 plates, 198 pp., i2mo, leather, gilt edges. {New 

York, 1903.) 8s. 6d. net. 
Data relating to Railway Curves and Super-elevations, 

shown graphically. By J. H. Haiste. On folding card for 

pocket use. 6d. net. 
Tables for setting-out Railway Curves. By C. P. Hogg. 

A series of cards in neat cloth case. 4s. 6rf. 
Tables for setting out Curves for Railways, Roads, Canals, 

etc. By A. Kennedy and R. W. Hackwood. 32mo. 

2S, net. 
Spiral Tables. By J. G. Sullivan. 47 pp., i2mo, leather. 

{New York, 1908.) 6s. 6d. net. 
Tables for Setting out Curves from loi to 5,000 feet radius. 

By H. A. Cutier and F. J. Edge. Royal 32mo. 2s. net. 
Tables of Parabolic Curves for the use of Railway Engineers, 

aad others. By G. T, Allen, Fcap i6mo. 4s. 
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Transition Curves. By W. G. Fox. Second edition, 80 pp., 

i8mo, boards. {New York.) 2s. net. 

DICTIONARIES 

Technological Dictionary in the Et^lish, Spanish, German 
and French Languages. By D. Carlos Huelln Y Atsbu. 

Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. English-Spanish-German-Fbench. 609 pp. 

(1908.) los. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. German-English-French-Spanish. 720 pp. 

(1908.) los. 6d. net. 
Vol. III. French-Geeman-Spanish-Engush. In pre- 
paration. 
Vol. IV. Spanish-French-Engush-German. 750 pp. 
{1910.) los. 6d. net. 
Dictionary of English and Spanish Technical and Ck>m- 
merdal Terms. By W. Jackson. 164 pp., fcap 8vo. 
{1911.) 2s. td. net. 
English -French and French-English Dictionary of the 
Motor-Car, Cycle and Boat. By F. Lucas. 171 pp., 
crown 8vo. {1905.) 2s. net. 
Spanish -English Dictionary of Mining Terms. By F. 

Lucas. 78 pp., 8vo. (1905,) $s. net. 
English -Russian and Russian-English Engineering Dic- 
tionary. By L. Meycliar. 100 pp., i6mo. (1909.) 
2s. 64. net, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

Food Adulteration and its Detection. By J. P. Battersliall. 

13 plates, 328 pp., demy 8vo. (New York, 1887.) 15s. 
Practical Hints on Taking a House. By H. P. Boulnols. 

71 pp., i8mo. (ISSi.) IS. 6d. 
The Cooking Range, its Failings and Remedies, By F. Dye. 

52 pp., fcap. 8vo, sewed. (1888.) 6d. 
Spices and How to Know Them. By W. M. Glbbs. With 

47 plates, including 14 in colours, 179 pp., 8vo. {New York, 

1909.) 15s. net. 
The Kitchen Boiler and Water Pipes. By H, Grimsbqw. 

§vo, sewed. {1887.) is. net, 
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Ckiokery and Domestic Management, including economic 
and middle class Practical Cookery. By K. Mellish. 56 
coloured plates and 441 ilius., 987 pp., super royal 8vo. 
(1901.) i6s. net. 

Spons' Household Manual. 250 illus., 1,043 PP-' ^^^y Svo. 
(1902.) 7s. 6d. 
Ditto ditto half-bound French morocco, as. 



DRAWING 

The Ornamental Penman's, Engraver's and Sign Writer's 
, Pocket Book of Alphabets. By B. Alexander. New 

Impression. Oblong izmo, sewed. (1912.) 6d. net. 
Slide Valve Diagrams : a French Method for their Construc- 
tion. By L. Bankson. i8mo, boards. (New York. 

1892.) 2s. net. 
A System of Easy Lettering. By J.H.Cromwell. Twelfth 

edition, 39 plates, oblong 8vo. (New York, 1912.) 2s. 6d. 

net. 
Key to the Theory and Methods of Linear Perspective. 

By C. W. Dymond, F.S.A. 6 plates, 32 pp., crown 8vo. 

(S. & C. Series, No. 20.) (1910.) is. 6d. net. 
Plane Geometrical Drawing. By R. C. Fawdry. Illus- 
trated, 185 pp., cro^™ 8vo. (1901.) 3s, net. 
Twelve Plates on Projection Drawing. By O. Gueth. 

Oblong 4to. (New York, 1903.) 3s. net. 
Hints on Architectural Draughtsmanship. By G. W. T. 

HaUatt. Fourth ed., 80 pp., i8mo. (1906.) is.6i.net. 
A First Course of Mechanicsd Drawing (Tracing). By G. 

Halliday. Oblong 4to, sewed. 25. 
A Text-Book of Graphic Statics. By C. W. Malcolm. 

155 illus., 316 pp., 8vo. (New York. 1909.) 12s. 6d. net. 
Drawings tor Medium-sized Repetition Work. By R. D. 

Spinney. 47 illus., 130 pp., 8vo. (1909.) 3s. 6d. 

net. 
Mathematical Drawing Instruments. By W. F. Stanley. 

Seventh ed., 265 illus., 370 pp., cr. 8vo. (1900.) 5s. 
The Backbone of Perspective. By T. U. Taylor. 40 illus., 

56 pp., iSmo. (New York, 1911.) 4s. 6d. net. 
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EARTHWORK 

Tables forl.Coniputlng the Contents of Earthwork in the 

Cuttings and Embankments of Railways, By W. Mac- 

gregor. i plate, 59 pp., royal 8vo. 6s. 
Tables for facilitating the Calculation of Earthworks. 

By D. Cunningham. 120 pp., royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Grace's Earthwork Tables. 36 double-page tables, 4to. 

12s. 6d. net. 
Earthwork Slips and Subsidences on Public Works. By 

J. Newman. 240 pp., crown 8vo. (1890.) 75, id. 
Diagrams for the Graphic Calculation of Earthwork 

Quantities. By A. H. Roberts. Ten cards, fcap., in cloth^ 

case. los. 6d. net. 



ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Edited 
by P. F. Rowell, Secretary. Issued monthly from January 
to July of each year. 8vo, sewed, each part. $s. net. 

Practical Electric Bel! Fitting. By F. C. Allsop. Tenth 
edition, 186 illus., including 8 folding plates, 185 pp., crown 
8vo. [1903.) 3s, 6i. 

Telephones : their Construction and Fitting. By F. C. All- 
sop. Eighth edition, new impression, 184 illus., 222 pp., 
crown 8vo. {1912.) 3s. 6i. net. 

Auto -Transformer Design. By A. H. Avery. 25 illus., 
60 pp., 8vo. {1909.) 3s. M. net. 

Principles of Electric Power (Continuous Current) for Mechani- 
cal Engineers. By A. H. Bate. 63 illus., 204 pp., crown 
8vo. (19Q5.) (FiNSBURY Technical Manual.) 4s.6(^. net. 

Practical Construction of Electric Tramways. By W. R. 
Bowker. 93 illus., 119 pp., 8vo. (1903.) 6s. net. 

Design and Construction of Induction Colls. By A. F* 
Collins. 155 illus., 272 pp., demy 8vo. {New York, 1909.) 
I2S. (d. net. 

Plans and Specification for Wireless Telegraph Sets. By 
A. F. Collins. Crown Svo. (S. & C. Series, Nos.4iand 
42). {New York, 1912.) is. U. each net. 
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Part I. An Experimental Set and a One to Five 

Miles Set. 37 illus., viii + 45 pp. 
Part II. A Five to Ten Mile Set and a Ten to Twenty 
Mile Set. 63 illus., viii + 72 pp. 
Switchboard Measuring Instruments tor Continuous and 

Polyphase Currents. By J. C. Connan. 117 illus., 150 

pp., 8vo. {1908.) 5s. net. 
Electric Cables, their Construction and Cost. By D. Coyle 

and F. J, O. Howe. "^With manyjdiagrams and 216 tables, 

466 pp., crown 8vo, leather. {1909.) 15s. net. 
Management of Electrical Machinery. By F. B. Crocker 

and S. S. Wheeler. Eighth edition, 131 illus., 223 pp., 

crown 8vo. {New York, 1909.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Electric Lighting : A Practical Exposition of the Art. By 

F. B. Crocker. Royal 8vo. ' {New York.) 

Vol. I. The Generating Plant. Sixth edition, 213 

illus., 470 pp. {1904.) I2S. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Distributing Systems and Lam^ps. Second 
edition, 391 illus., 505 pp. {1905.) 12s. 6d. net. 
The Care and Management of Ignition Accumulators. 

By H. H. U. Cross. 13 illus., 74 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. 

Series, No. 19.) {1910.) is. 6d. net. 
Elements of Telephony. By A, Crotch. 51 illus., 90 pp., 

crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 21.} {1911.) is. 6d. net. 
Elementary Telegraphy and Telephony. By Arthur 

Crotch. New impression, 238 illus., viii + 223 pp., 8vo. 

(FiNSBURY Technical Manual.) {1912.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Electricity and Magnetism in Telephone Maintenance. 

By G. W. Cummings. 45 illus., 137 pp., 8vo. New 

York. 1908.) 6s. 6d. net. 
Grouping of Electric Cells. By W. F. Dunton. 4 illus., 

50 pp., fcap. 8vo. {1906.) is. (d. net. 
Wireless Telegraphy for Intending Operators. By C. K. P. 

Eden. 20 illus., 80 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 

24.) {1913.) IS. (d. net. 
Magnets and Electric Currents. By Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

Second edition, 136 illus., 417 pp., crown 8vo. {1902.) 5s. net. 
Notes on Design of Small Dynamo' By George Halllday. 

Second edition, 8 plates, 8vo. {1895.) 2S, 6d. 
practical Alternating Currents and Power Transmission. 

By N. Harrison. 172 illus., 375 pp., crown 8vo. {New 

York, 1906.) los. 6i. net. 
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Makloft Wireless Outfits. By N. Harrison. 27 illus., 

61 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. ii.) (New York, 

1909.) IS. 6d. net. 
Wireless Telephone Ckinstruction. By N. Harrison. 43 

illus., 73 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 12.) (New 

York. 1909.) IS. 6d. net. 
Testing Telegraph Cables. By Colonel V. Hoskker. Third 

edition, 11 illus., viii + 75 pp., crown 8vo. (1889.) 4s. 6d. 
Long Distance Electric Power Transmission. By R. W. 

Hutchinson. 136 illus., 345 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 

1907.) I2S. 6d. net. 
Theory and Practice of Electric Wiring. By W. S. Ibbetson. 

119 illus., 366 pp., crown 8vo. (1909.) 5s. net. 

practical Electrical Engineering for Elementary Students. 
By W.S. Ibbetson. 61 illus., 155 pp., crown 8vo. (1910.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

Form of Model General Conditions recommended by The 
Institution of Electrical Engineers for use in connection 
with Electrical Contracts. New edition in preparation. 

Telegraphy for Beginners. By W. H. Jones. 19 illus., 
58 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1910.) es. net. 

A Handbook of Electrical Testing. By H. R. Kempe. 

Seventh ed., 285 illus., 706 pp., 8vo. (1908.) i8s. net. 

Electromagnets, their Design and Construction. By A. N. 
Mansfield. 36 illus., 155 pp., iSmo, boards. (New York, 
1901.) 3s. net. 

Tele|>hone Construction, Methods and Cost. By C 
Mayer. With Appendices on the cost, of materials and 
labour by J. C. Slippy. 103 illus., 284 pp., crown 8vo. 
. (New York. 1908.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Practical Electrics : a Universal Handybook on Every Day 
Electrical Matters. Seventh edition, 126 illus., I35 pp., 8vo. 
(S. & C. Series, No. 13.) (New York. 1902.) is. U. net. 

Wiring Houses for the Electric Light. By N. H. Schneider. 

40 illus., 85 pp., crown 8vo, (S. & C. Series, No. 25.) (New 
York. 1911.) IS. 6d. net. 
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Induction Coils. By N. H. Schneider. Second edition, 79 
iUus., 285 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1901.) 4s. 6d. net. 

How to Install Electric Bells, Annunciators and Alarms. 

By N. H. Schneider. 59 illus., 63 pp., crown 8vo. 

(S. & C. Series, No. 2.) {New York, 1905.) is. 6d. net. 
Modern Primary Batteries, their construction, use and main- 
tenance. By N. H. Schneider. 54 illus,, 94 pp., crown 

8vo. (S. &C. Series, No. i.) {New York, 1905.) is. id. net. 
Practical Engineers' Handtwok on the Care and Manage- 
ment of Electric Power Plants. By N. H. Schneider. 

203 illus., 374 pp., crown 8vo, {New York, 1906.) 5s. net. 
Electrical Circuits and Diagrams, illustrated and explained. 

By N. H. Schneider. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, Nos. 3 and 4.) 

{New York.) 
No. 3, Part I. 217 illus., 72 pp. {New York, 1905.) is. 6d. 

net. 
No. 4, Part 2. 73 pp. {1909.) is. 6d. net. 
Electrical Instruments and Testing. By N. H. Schneider 

and J. Hargrave. Fourth edition, 133 illus., xxiv + 256 
pp., cr. 8vo. {New York, 1913.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Experimenting with Induction Colls. By N. H. Schneider. 

26 illus., 73 pp., crown 8vo. {S. & C. Series, No. 5.) {New 

York. 1906.) IS. 6d. net. 
Study ta Electricity tor Beginners. By N. H. Schneider. 

54 illus., 88 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 6.) {New 

York. 1905.) IS. 6d. net. 
Wiring Houses lor the Electric Light : Low Voltage Battery 

Systems. 44illu5., 86pp., crown 8vo. (S. &C.Seiues,No, 

25.) {New York. 1911.) is. 6i. net. 
Low Voltage Electric Lighting with the Storage Battery. 

By N. H. Schneider. 23 iUus., 85 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & 

C. Series, No. 26.) {New York. 1911.) is. 6d. net. 
Dry Batteries ; how to Make and Use them. By a Dry Battery 

Expert. With additional notes by N. H. Schneider. 

30 illus., 59 pp., crown 8vo. {S. & C. Series, No. 7.) {New 

York, 1905.) IS. 6d. net. 
The Diseases of Electrical Machinery. By E. Schulz. 

Edited, witn a Preface, by Prof. S. P. Thompson. 42 

illus., 84 pp., cr. 8vo. {1904.) zs. net. 
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Electricity Simplified. ByT.O.Sloane. Thirteenth edition, 
29 illus., 158 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1901.) 4s. 6rf. 
net. 

flow to become a Successful Electrician. By T. O. Sloane. 

Fifteenth edition, 4 illus., 202 pp., crown 8vo. {New York, 
1906.) 45. 6d. net. 

Electricity : its Theory, Sources and Applications. By J. T. 
Sprague. Third edition, 109 iUus., 658 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1892.) ys. 6d. net. 

Teleilraphic Connections. By C. Thom and W. H. Jones. 
20 plates, 59 pp., oblong 8vo. (New York, 1892.) 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Dynamo Electric Machinery. By Prof. S. P. Thompson. 

Seventh edition, demy 8vo.j (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 

Vol. I. CojmNuo US-Current Machinery. With 4 

coloured and 30 folding plates, 573 illus., 

984 pp. (1904.) £1 los. net. 

Vol. 11, Alternating Current Machinery, 15 

coloured and 24 folding plates, 546 illus,, 

900 pp. (1905.) £1 los. net. 

Design of Dynamos {Continuous Currents). By Prof. S. P. 
Thompson. 4 coloured and .8 folding plates, 243 pp., 
demy 8vo. (1903.) 12s. net. 

Schedule (or Dynamo Design, issued with the above. 6d. 
each, 4s, per doz., or 18s. per 100, net. 

Curves of Magnetic Data for Various Materials, A reprint 
on transparent paper for office use of Plate I from Dynamo 
Electric Machinery, and measuring 25 in. by 16 in. yd. net. 

Electrical Tables and Memoranda. By Prof. S. P. 
Thompson. Second ed., 15 illus. viii. + 136 pp., oblong 
64mo (waistcoat -pocket size), leather. (1913.) is. net. 
Do., do., in celluloid case. is. 6i. net. 

The Electromagnet. By C. R. Underbill. 67 illus., 159 pp., 
crown 8vo. (New York. 1903.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Practical Guide to the Testing of Insulated Wires and 
Cables. By H. L. Webb. Fifth edition, 38 iUus,, 118 
pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1902.) 4s. 64. net. 

Wiring Rules. With Extracts from the Board of Trade Regu- 
lations and the Home Office Regulations for Factories and 
Workshops. Issued by The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. Sixth edition, 42 pp., 8vo, sewed. [1911.) 
6d, net. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

English Prices with Russian Equivalents (at Fourteen 
Rates ol Exchange). English prices per lb., with equiva- 
lents in roubles and kopecks per pood. By A. Adlasse- 
wlch. 182 pp., fcap. 32mo, roan, is, net. 

English Prices with German Equivalents (at Seven Rates 
of Exchange). English Prices per lb., with equivalents in 
marks per kilogramme. By St. Koczorowskl. 95 pp., 
fcap. 32mo, roan. is. net. 

English Prices with Spanish Equivalents. At Seven Rates 
of Exchange. EngUsh prices per lb., with equivalents in 
pesetas per kilogramme. By S. Lambert. 95 pp., 32mo, 
roan. is. net. 

English Prices with French Equivalents (at Seven Rates 
of Exchange). English prices per lb. to francs per kilo- 
gramme. By H. P. McCartney. 97 pp., 32mo, roan. 
IS. net. 

Principles of Foreign Exchange. By E. Matheson. 
Fourth edition, 54 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1905.) ^d. net. 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES 

The Theory of the Gas Engine. By D. Clerk. Edited by 

F. E. Idell. Third edition, 19 illus., 180 pp., i8mo, boards. 

(New York, 1903.) zs. net. 
Electrical Ignition for Internal Combustion Engines. By M. 

A. Codd. 109 illus., 163 pp., crown 8vo. (1911.) 3s. net. 
The Design and Construction of Oil Engines. By A. H. 
Goldlngham. Third edition, 112 illus. , 260 pp. , crown 8vo. 
(New York, 1910.) los. 6d. net. 
Gas Engine in Principle and Practice. By A. H. Goldlng- 
ham. New impression, 107 illus., 195 pp., 8vo. (New 

York. 1912.) 6s. 6d. net. 
Practical Handbook on the Care and Management of 

Gas Engines. By G. Lieckfeld. Third edition, square 

i6mo. (New York, 1896.) 3s. 6d. 
Elements of Gas Engine Design. By S. A. Moss. 197 pp., 

i8mo, boards. (New York, 1907.) 2s. net. 
Gas and Petroleum Engines. A Manual for Students and 

Engineers. By Prof. W. Robinson. (Finsbury Technical 

Manual.) Third edition in preparation. 
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GAS LIGHTING 
Transactions of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Edited 
by Walter T. Dunn, Secretary. Published annually. 8vo. 

lOs. 6d. net. 
Gas Analyst's Manual. By J. Abady. i02 illus., 57^ pp., 

demySvo. (1902.) i8s. net. 
Gas Works : their Arrangement, Construction, Plant and 

Machinery. By F. Colyer. 31 folding plates, 134 pp., 

8vo. (1884.) 8s. 6>i. net. 
Ligbting by Acetylene. By F. Dye. 75 illus., 200 pp., 

crown 8vo. {1902.) 6s. net. 
A Comparison of the English and French Methods of 

Ascertaining the Illuminating Power of Coal Gas. By 

A. J. Van Eijndhoven. Illustrated, crown 8vo. [1897.) 4s. 
Gas Lighting and Gas Fitting. By W. P. Gerhard. Third 

edition, 190 pp., i8mo, boards. {New York, 1904.] 2s. net. 
A Treatise on the Comparative Commercial Values of 

Gas Coals and Cannels. By D. A. Graham. 3 plates, 

100 pp., 8vo. (1882.) 4s. 6d. 
The Gas Engineer's Laboratory Handbook. By J. Horn- 
by. Third edition, revised, 70 illus., 330 pp., crown 8vo. 

11911.) 6s, net. 
Electric Gas Lighting. By N. H. Schneider. 57 illus., 

loi pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 8.) {Nea> York, 

1901.) IS. M. net. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

Extracts from the Private Letters of the late Sir Wiltlam 
Fothergill Cooke, 1836-9, relating to the Invention and 
Development of the Electric Telegraph ; also a Memoir by 
Latimer Clark. Edited by F. H. Webb, Sec.Inst.E.E. 
8vo. {1895.) 3s. 

A Chronology of Inland Navigation in Great Britain. By 
H. R. De Salis. Crown 8vo. {1897.) 4s. (d. 

A History of Electric Telegraphy to the year 1837. By J. 
J. Fidile. 35 illus., 542 pp., crown 8vo. {1889.) 2S.net. 

History and Development of Steam Locomotion on Com- 
mon Roads. By W. Fletcher. 109 illus., 288 pp., 8vo. 
{1891.) 5s- 

Life as an Engineer ; its Lights, Shades, and Prospects. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. New edition, 23 plates, 390 pp., crown 
Svo. {1910.) $s. net, . f . ■ 
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A Cornish Giant. Richard Trevethick, the father of tlie Loco- 
motive Engine. By E. K. Harper. 12 illus., including 2 
plates, 60 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1913.) is. net. 

Philipp Rels, Inventor of the Telephone : a Biographical 
Sketch. By Prof. S. p. Thompson. 8vo, cloth. (1883.) 
ys. 6d. 

The Development of the Mercurial Air Pump. By Prof. 
S.P.Thompson. 43 illus., 37 pp., royal 8vo, sewed. {1888.) 
IS. 6d. 

HOROLOGY 

Watch and Clock Maker's Handbook, Dictionary and 
Guide. By F. J. Britten. Tenth edition, 450 illus., 
492 pp., crown 8vo. (_1902.) 5s. net. 

The Springing and Adjusting of Watches. By F. J. Brit- 
ten. 75 illus., 152 pp., crown 8vo. (1898.) 3s. net. 

Prize Essay on the Balance Spring and its Isochronal Adjust- 
ments. By M. Itnmisch. 7 iUus., 50 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1872.) 2s. 6d. 

HYDRAULICS AND HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY 

{See also Irrigatioa and Water Supply.) 
The Suction Caused by Ships explained in popular language. 

By E. S. BeUasis. 2 plates. 26 pp., 8vo, sewed. {1912.) 

IS. net. 
Hydraulics with Working Tables. By E. S. BeUasis. 

Secondedition, i6oillus.,xii + 3ii pp., 8vo. {19ll.) 12s.net. 
Pumps : Historically, Theoretically and Practically Considered. 

By P. R. BjSrliag. Second edition, 156 illus., 234 pp., 

crown 8vo. {1895^ ys. 6d. 
Pump Details. By P. R. BJdrling. 278 illus., 211 pp., 

crown Svo. {1892.) 7s. 6d. 
Pumps and Pump Motors : A Manual for the use of Hydraulic 

Engineers. By P. R. Bj6rllng. Two vols., 261 plates, 

369 pp., royal 4to. {1895.) £1 los. net. 
Practical Handbook on Pump Construction. By P. R. 

BJdrling. Second ed., new imp., 9 plates, viii +86 pp., cr. 

Svo. {1912.) 3s. 6d. net. 
Water or Hydraulic Motors. By P. R. Bjdrllng. 206 illus., 

287 pp., crown 8vo. {1903.) gs. 
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Hydraulic Machinery, with an Introduction to Hydraulics. 

By R. G. Blaine. Second edition, 307 illus., 468 pp., 

8vo. (FiNSBURY Technical Manual.) (1905.) 14s. net. 
Practical Hydraulics. By T. Box. Fifteenth edition, 8 

plates, 88 pp., crown 8vo. {1909.) 5s. net. 
Pumping and Water Power. By F. A. Bradley. 51 illus., 

vii + 118 pp., demy 8vo. {1912.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Hydraulic, Steam, and Hand Power Lifting and Pressing 

Machinery. By F. Colyer. Second edition, 88 plates, 

211 pp., imperial 8vo, {1892.) los. 6d. net. 
Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer. 

Vol. I. Second edition, 53 plates, 212 pp., 8vo, {1892.) 

los. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Second edition, 48 plates, 169 pp., 8vo. 

{1900.) los. 6d. net. 
Construction of Horizontal and Vertical Water-wheels. 

ByW.CulIen. Second edition, 12 plates, 4to. {1S71.) 5s. 
Donaldson's Poncelet Turbine and Water Pressure Engine 

and Pump, By W. Donaldson. 2 plates, viii + 32 pp., 

demy 4to. {1883.) 5s. 
Principles of Construction and Efficiency of Water-wheels. 

By W. Donaldson. 13 illus., 94 pp., 8vo. {1876.) 5s. 
Practical Hydrostatics and Hydrostatic Formulee. By- 

E. S. Gould. 27 illus., 114 pp., iSmo, boards. {New York, 

1903.) 2.S. net. 
Hydraulic and Other Tables for purposes of Sewerage and 

Water Supply. By T. Hennell. Third edition, 70 pp., 

crown 8vo. {1908.) 4s. W. net. 
Tables for Calculating the Discharge of Water in Pipes for 

Water and Power Supplies. Indexed at side for ready refer- 
ence. By A. E. Silk. 63 pp., crown 8vo. {1899.) 5s. 
Simple Hydraulic Formulae. By T. W. Stone. 9 plates, 

98 pp., crown 8vo. {1881.) 4s. 
A B C of Hydrodynamics. By Lieut.-Col. R. de VUlamll. 
48 illus., xi + 135 pp., demy 8vo. {1912.) 6s. net. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
MANUFACTURES 

Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Issued annually. 30s. net. 
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Perfumes and their Preparation. By G. W, Asklnson. 

Translated by I. Fuest. Third ed., 32 illus., 312 pp., 8vo. 
(New York, 1907.) 12s. 6d. net. 
Brewing Calculations, Gauging and Tabulation. By C. H. 
Eater. 340 pp., 6400, roan, gilt edges. (1897.) is. 6d. 
net. 
A Pocket Book for Chemists, Chemical Manufacturers, Metal- 
■ lurgists. Dyers, Distillers, etc. By T. Bayley. Seventh 
edition, new impression, 550 pp., royal 32mo, roan, gilt 
edges. (1912.) 5s. net. 
Practical Receipts for the Manufacturer, the Mechanic, and for 
Home use. By Dr. H. R. Berkeley and W. M. Walker. 
New impresaon, 250 pp., demy 8vo. (1912.) 5s. net. 
A Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap and Candles, 
Lubricants and Glycerine. By W. L. Carpenter and H. 
Leask. Second edition, 104 illus., 456 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1895.) I2S. 6d. 
A Text Book of Paper Making. By C. F. Cross and E. J. 
Sevan. Third edition, 97 illus., 411 pp., crown 8vo. 
• (1907.) J2S. 6d. net. 

C.B.S. Standard Units and Standard Paper Tests. By G. 
F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, C. Beadle and R. W. Slndall. 
25 pp., crown 4to. (1903.) 2S. 6d. net. 
.Pyrometry. By C. R. Darling. 60 illus., 200 pp., crovm 8vo 

(1911.) 5s. net. 
Sod^ Fountain Requisites. A Practical Receipt Book for 
Druggists, Chemists, etc. By G. H. Dubelle. Third edi- 
tion, 157 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1905.) 4s, ()d. net. 
Spices and How to Know Them. By W. M. Gibbs. 47 
plates, including 14 in colours, 176 pp., 8vo. (New York, 
1909.) 15s. net. 
The Chemistry of Fire and Fire Prevention. By H. and H. 

Ingle. 45 illus., 290 pp., crown 8vo. (1900.) gs. 
Ice-making Machines. By M. Ledoux and others. Sixth 
edition, 190 pp., i8mo, boards. {New York, 1906.) 2J. net. 
Brewing with Raw Grain. By T. W. Lovibond. 75 pp., 

crown 8vo. (1883.) 5s. 
The Chemistry, Properties, and Tests of Precious Stones. 
By J. Mastin. Z14 pp., fcap. z6mo, limp leather, gilt top. 
(1911.) as.6d.ntt. 
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Suftar, a Handbook for Planters and Refiners. By the late 
J. A. R. Newlands and B. E. R. Newlands. 236 illus., 
876 pp., 8vo. {1909.) £1 $s. net. 

Principles of Leather Manufacture. By Prof. H. R. Proc- 
ter, loi iEus., 520 pp., 8vo, {1908.) i8s. net. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Handbook of Anal}rtical and 
Experimental Methods. By H. R. Procter. Second edi- 
tion, 4 plates, 46 illus., 450 pp., 8vo. {1908.) 18s. net. 

Leather Chemists' Pocket Book. A short compendium of 
Analytical Methods. By Prof. H. R. Procter. Assisted 
by Dr. E. Stiasny and H. Brumwell. 4 illus., xiv + 223 
pp., i6mo, leather. {1912.) 5s. net. 

Theoretical and Practical Ammonia Refrigeration. By 
1. 1. Redwood. Sixth thousand, 15 illus., 146 pp., squape 
i6mo. {New York, 1909.) 43. bd. net. 

Breweries and Maltings. By G. Scanunell and F. Colyer. 
Second edition, 20 plates, 178 pp., 8vo. {1880.) 6s. net. 

Factory Glazes for Ceramic Engineers. By H. Ruih- 
B^ow. Folio. Series A, Leadless Sanitaiy Glazes. 
{1908.) £2 2s. net. 

Spons* Encyclopsedla of the Industrial Arts, Manufactures 
and Commercial Products, 2 vols, 1,500 illus., 2,100 pp., 
super royal 8vo. {1882.) £2 2S. net. 

Retrigeratlon and Ice-making and Refrigerating Machinery. 
By W. H. Wakeman. 4th ed., 15 illus., 43 pp., 8vo, 
sewed, {Nm York. 1909.) is. 6d. net. 

Tables for the Quantitative Estimation of the Sugars. By 
E. Wein and W.. Frew. Crown 8vo. {1896.) 6s. 

The Puering, Bating and Drenching of Skins. By J. T. 
Wood. 33 illus., XV + 300 pp., 8vo. \{1912.) 12s.6d.net. 

Workshop Receipts. For the use of Manufacturers, Mechanics 
and Scientific Amateurs. New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo. {1909.) 3s. each net. 
Vol. I. Acetylene Lighting to Drying, 223 illus., 

532 pp. 
Vol. II. Dyeing to Japanning. 259 illus,, 540 pp. 
Vol. III. Jointing Pipes to Pumps. 256 illus., 528 pp* 
Vol. IV. Rainwater Separators to Wire Ropb 
Splicing. 321 illos., 540 pp. 
Practical Handbook on the DistlUatlon of Alcohol from 
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Farm Products. By F. B. Wright Second edition, 60 
Ulus., 271 pp., crown 8vo. {New York, 2907.) 4s. 6i. net. 

The Manufocture of Chocolate and other Cacao Preparations. 
By P. Zlpper«r. Second edition, 87 iUus., 280 pp., royal 
8vo. (1902.) z6s. net 

INTEREST TABLES 

The Wide Range Dividend and Interest Calculator, showing 
at a glance the Percentage on any sum from One Pound to 
Ten Thousand Pounds, at any Interest, from i per cent, to 
12^ per cent., proceeding hy J per cent By A. SteTens. 
100 pp., super royal 8vo. 6s. net. 
Quarter morocco, cloth sides, ys. 6d. net. 

The Wide Range Income Tax Calculator, showing at a glance 
the Tax on any sum from One Shilling to Thousand Pounds, 
at the Rate of gd., is., and is. 2d. in the Pound. By A. 
Stevens. On folding card, imperial 8vo. is. net. 

IRRIGATION 

Irrigation Works. By E. S. Bellasls. 37 illus., viii + 174 

pp., 8vo. (1913.) 7s. 6d. net. 
Punjab Rivers and Works. By E. S. Bellasls. Seeond 

edition, 47 illtis., 65 pp., folio. (1912.) 8s. net. 
Irrigation Pocket Book. By R. B. Bnckley. Second ed., 

80 illus., viU + 475 pp., cr. 8vo, leather, gilt edges. (1913.) 

15s. net. 
Tb« Design of Channels for Irrigation and Drainage. By 

R.B.Buckley. 22 diagrams, 56 pp., crown 8vo. (1911.) 

2S. net. 
The Irrigation Works of India. By R. B. Buckley. Second 

edition, with coloured maps and plans. 336 pp., 4to, cloth. 

(1905.) £2 as. net. 
Irrigated India. By Hon. Alfred Deakln. With Map, 322 

pp., 8vo. (1893.) 8s. 6d. 
Indian Storage Reservoirs, with Earthen Dams. By W.L. 

Strange. Second ed., 16 plates, 59 iUus., xziv + 442 pp., 

8vo. (19U.) 21s. net. 
The Irrigation of Mesopotamia. By Sir W. WUlcocks. 

2 vols., 46 plates, 136 pp. (Text super royal 8vo, plates 

foho.) (1911.) ii net. 
Egyptian Irrigation. By Sir W. Willcocks. 

Third edition in the press. 

A few copies of the First Edition (1889) Ore still t» b* had. 
Price 15s. net. 
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The Nile Reservoir Dam at Assuan, and After. By Sir 
W. Wlllcoclu. Second edition, 13 plates, 35 pp,. super royal 
8vo. {1903.) 6s. net. 

Hie AsBuaa Reservoir and Lake Moerls. By Sir W. WUl- 
cocks. With text in English, French and Arabic. 5 
plates, 116 pp., super rojral 8vo. {1904.) 5s, net. 

The Nile In 1904. By Sir W. Wlllcocks. 30 plates, 200 pp., 
super royal 8vo. {1904.) 9s. net. ■ 

LOGARITHM TABLES 

Aldum's Pocket Folding Mathematical Tables. Four- 
figure Logarithms, and Anti-logarithms, Natural Sines, 
Tangents, Cotangents, Cosines, Chords and Radians for all 
angles from i to 90 degrees. And Decimalizer Table for 
Weights and Money, On folding card. 4^, net. 20 copies, 
6s. net. 

Tables of Seven-figure Logarithms of the Natural Numbers 
from I to 108,000. By C. Babbage. Stereotype edition, 
224 pp., medium 8vo. 5s. net. 

Four-Place Tables of Logarithms and Trigonometric 
Functions. By E. V. Huntington. Ninth thousand, 
34 pp., square 8vo, limp buckram, with cut lateral index. 
(New York, 1911.) 3s. net. 

Short Logarithmic and other Tables. By W, C. Unwin. 
Fourth edition, small 4to. 3s. 

Logarithmic Land Measurement. By J. Wallace. 32 
pp., royal 8vo. (1910.) 5s. net. 

ABC Five-figure Logarithms with Tables, for Chemists. 
By C. J. Woodward. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

ABC Five-figure Logarittims for general use, with lateral 
index for r«idy reference. By C. J. Woodward. Second 
edition, with cut lateral Index, 116 pp„ i2mo, limp leather. 
3s, net. 

MARINE ENGINEERING 

AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
Marine Propellers. By S. W. Bamaby. Fifth edition, 5 

plates, 56 illus., 185 pp., demy 8vo. {1908.) los. 6d. net. 
Marine Engineer's Record Book : Engines. By B. C. 

Bartley. 8vo, roan. 5s. net. 
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The Suction Caused by Ships and the Olymplc-Hawke 
Collision. By E. S. BeUasis. i chart and 5 illus. in 
text, 26 pp., 8vo, -sewed. {1912.) is. net. 

Yachting Hints, Tables and Memoranda. By A. G. Franklin. 
Waistcoat pocket size, 103 pp., 64mo, roan, gilt edges. 
IS. net. 

Steamship Coefficients, Speeds and Powers. By C. F. A. 
Fyfe. 31 plates, 280 pp., fcap. 8vo, leather. {1907.) 
los. 6ii. net. 

How to Build a Speed Launch. By E. W. Graef. 14 plates, 
32 pp., quarto, {New York, 1903). 4s. 6d. net. 

Steamslilps and Their Machinery, horn first to last. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. 120 illus., 532 pp., 8vo. {1893.) 15s. 

Tables for Constructing Ships' Lines. By A. Hogg. Third 
edition, 3 plates, 20 pp., 8vo, sewed. {1911.) 3s. net. 

Submarine Boats. By G. W. HoTgaard. 2 plates, 98 pp., 
crown 8vo. {1887.) 5s. 

Tabulated Weights of Angle, Tee, Bulb, Round, Square, and 
Flat Iron and Steel for the use of Naval Ardiitects, Ship- 
builders, etc. By C. H. Jordan. Sixth edition, 640 pp., 
roj'al 32mo, leather, gilt edges. (1909.) . 7s, 6ii, 
net. 

Particulars of Dry Docks, Wet Docks, Wharves, etc., on the 
River Thames. Compiled by C. H. Jordan. Second 
edition, 7 coloured charts, 103 pp., oblong 8vo. (iJWi.) 
as. 6i, net. 

Marine Transport of Petroleum, By H. Little. 66 illus. 
263 pp., crown 8vo, {UW.) los, U. 

Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers, with a Prac- 
tical Treatise on Breakdowns at Sea. By T. Lucas. 12 
folding plates, 515 pp., gilt edges, crown 8vo. (iVeip York, 
1902.) 8s. net- 
How to Build a Motor Launch. By C. D. Mower. 49 illus., 
42 pp., 4to. {New York, 1904). 4s. 6d. net. 

Reed's Engineers' Handbook to the Board of Trade 
Examinations for certificates of Competency as First and 
Second Class Engineers. Nineteenth edition, 37 plates, 
358 illus,, 696 pp., 8vo, 14s, net. 

Key to Reed's Handbook. 7s, 6d. net. 

Reed's Marine Boilers. Third edition, 79 illus., 258 pp;, 
crown 8vo, {1905.) 4s. 6d. net. 
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Reed's Useful Hints to Sea-going Engineers. Fourth 

edition, 8 plates, 50 illiis., 31Z pp., crown 8vo. (1903.) 

3s. 6d. net. 
How to Build a Three-horse Power Launch Engine. By 

E. W. Roberts. 14 plates, 66 pp., folio. [New York, 1901). 

los. 6d. net. 

MATERIALS 

Practical Treatise on the Strength of Materials. By T. 
Box. Fourth edition, 27 plates, 536 pp.. 8vo. (1902.) 
I2S. 6d. net. 

Solid Bitumens. By S. F. Peckham. 23 illus., 324 pp., 
8vo. (New York, 1909.) £1 is. net. 

Lubricants, Oils and Greases. By I. I. Redwood. 3 
plates, ix + 54 pp., 8vo. (1898.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Practical Treatise on Mineral Oils and their By-Products. 
By 1. 1. Redwood. 76 illus., 336 pp., 8vo. (1897.) 15s. 

Sllico- Calcareous Sandstones, or Building Stones from 
Quartz, Sand and Lime. By E. Stoffler. 5 plates, 8vo, 
sewed. (1901.) 4s. net. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Congreas, International Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials. English edition. 189 illus., 
549 pp., 8vo. (1910.) Paper, 15$. net. ; cloth, 185. net. 



MATHEMATICS 

Imaginary Quantities. By M . Argand . Translated by 
Prof. Hardy. i8mo, boards. {New York.) 2s. net. 

Text-book of Practical Solid Geometry. By E. H. de V. 
Atkinson. Revised by Major B. R. Ward, R.E, Second 
edition, 17 plates, 134 pp., 8vo. (1901.) ys. 6d. 

Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating, and the Theory 
and Use of the Slide Rule. By R. G. Blaine. Fourth 
edition, 6 iEus., xii + 152 pp., i6nio, (1912.) zs. 6d. net. 

Symbolic Algebra, or the Algebra of Algebraic Numbers. 
By W. Gain. 12 illus., 131 pp., i8rao, boards. (New 
York, 1884.) 2s. net. 

Nautical Astronomy. By J. H. GoMn. 127 pp., crovm 8vo. 
(1901.) 2S. 6d. net. 
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Chemical Problems. By J. C. Foye. Fourth edition, 141 
pp., i8mo, boards. {New York, 1898.) 2s. net. 

Primer of the Calculus. By E. S. Gould. Second edition, 
24 illus., 122 pp., i8mo, boards. {New York, 1899.) 2S. net. 

Elementary Treatise on the Calculus for Engineering Stu- 
dents. By J. Graham. Fourth edition in the press. 

Manual of the Slide Rule. By F. A. Halsey. Second edition, 
31 illus., 84 pp., i8mo, boards. {New York, 1901.) 2s. net. 

Reform In Chemical and Physical Calculations. By 
C. J. T. Hanssen. 4to. {1897.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Algebra Self-Taught. By P. Hlggs. Third edition, 104 
pp., crown 8vo. {1903.) 2s. 6ii. 

A Text-book on Graphic Statics. By C. W. Malcolm. 
155 iUus., 316 pp., 8vo. {New York, 1909.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Galvanic Circuit Investigated Mathematically. By G. S. 
Ohm. Translated by William Francis. 269 pp., iSmo, 
boards. {New York, 1891.) 2S. net. 

Elementary Practical Mathematics. By M. T. Ormsby. 
Second edition, 128 illus., xii + 410 pp., medium 8vo. 
{1911.) 5s. net. 
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Standard Practical Plumbing. By P. J. Davles. 

Vol. I. Fourth edition, 768 illus., 355 pp., royal 8vo. 
(1905.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. Second edition, 953 illus., 803 pp. {1905.) 
105. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. 313 iUus., 204 pp. {1905.) 5s. net. 

Conservancy, or Dry Sanitation versus Water Carriage. 
By J. Donkin. 7 plates, 33 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1906.) is. 



Sewage Disposal Works. By W. C. Easdale. 160 illus., 
264 pp., 8vo. {1910.) JOS. 6d. net. 

House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. By W. P. 
Gerhard. Tenth edition, 6 illus., 231 pp., i8mo, boards. 
{New York, 1902.) 2s. net. 
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Housing and Town Planning Conference. Report of Con- 
ference held by the Institution of Municipal end County 
Engineers. Edited by T. Cole, Secretary. 30 plates. 
240 pp., demy 8vo, (1911.) ids. 6d. net. 

Engineering Work In Towns and Cities . By E. M cCuUoch . 
44 illus., 502 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1908.) 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The Treatment of Septic Sewage. By G. W. Rafter. 
137 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1904.) 2s. net. 

Reports and Investigations on Sewer Air and Sewer Ven- 
tilation. By R. H.- Reeves. 8vo, sewed. (1894.) is. 

The Law and Practice of Paving Private Street Works. 
By W. Spinks. Fourth edition, 256 pp.. 8vo. (1904.) 
izs. 6d. net. 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN 

(See Bridges and Roofs) 

TELEGRAPH CODES 

New Business Code. 320 pp., narrow 8vo. (Size 4i in.jby 
7} in. and J in. thick, and weight 10 oz.) {New York, 1909.) 
£1 IS. net. 

Miners' and Smelters' Code (formerly issued as the Master 
Telegraph Code). 448 pp., 8vo. limp leather, weight 
14 oz. (New York, 1899.) £2 los. net. 

Billionaire Phrase Code, containing over two million sen- 
tences coded in single words. 56 pp., 8vo, leather. (New 
York. 1908.) 6s. 6d. net. 

WARMING AND VENTILATION 

ileat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
no illus., 430 pp., 8vo. (FiNSBURV Technical Manual.) 
(1912.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Hot Water Supply. By F. I>ye. Fifth edition, new impres- 
sion, 48 illus., viii -|- 86 pp., 8vo. (1912.) 3s. net. 

A Practical Treatise upon Steam Heating. By F. Dye. 
129 illus., 246 pp., 8vo. (1901.) los. net. 

Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings by Hot Water. 
By F. Dye. 192 illus., 319 pp., 8vo. (1905.) 81. 6d. net. 
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Central Station Heating. By B. T. Gifford. 37 illus., 

ao8 pp.. 8vo, leather. (New York, 1912.) 17s. net. 
Charts for Low Pressure Steam Heating. By J. H. Klnealy. 

Small folio. (New York.) 4s. 6d. 
Formulee and Tables for Heating. By J. H. Kinealy. 

18 iDus., 53 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1899.) 3s. 6d. 
Centrifugal Fans. By J. H. Klnealy. 33 illus., 206 pp., 

fcap. 8vo, leather. (New York. 1905.) 12s. 6d. net. 
Mechanical Draft. By J. H. Klnealy. 27 original tables 

and 13 plates, 142 pp., crown 8vo, (New York, 1906.) 

8s. 6d. net. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating. By H. C. Llneola. 103 

illus., 160 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1912.) 5s. net. 
Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilating Machines. 

By D. Murgue. 7 illus., 81 pp., 8vo. (1883.) 5s. 
Mechanics of Ventilation. By G. W. Rafter. Second 

edition, 143 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1896.) 2S. net. 
Principles of Heating. By W. G. Snow. New edition, 59 

illus., xii + 224 pp., 8vo, (New York, 1912.) 9s. net. 
Furnace Heating. By W. G. Snow. Fourth edition, 52 

illus., 2x5 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 6s. (d. net. 
Ventilation of BuUdlngs. By W. G. Snow and T. Nolan. 

83 pp.. iSmo, boards. {New York, 1906.) 2S. net. 
Heating Engineers^ Quantities. By W. L. WUte and G. M. 

White. 4 plates, 33 pp., folio, (1910.) los. 6d. net, 

WATER SUPPLY 

(See also Hydraulics) 
Potable Water and Methods of Testing Impurities. By 

M. N. Baker. 97 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1905.) 

2$. net. 
Manual of Hydrology. By N. Beardmore. New impres- 
sion, 18 plates, 384 pp., 8vo. (1906.) ids. 6d. net. 
Boiler Waters, Scale, Corrosion and Fouling. By W. W. 

Christie. 77 illus., 235 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1907.) 

I2S. td. net. 
Bacteriology of Surface Waters In the Tropics. By W. W. 

Clemesha. 12 tables, viii + 161 pp., 8vo. (Calcutta. 

1912.) 7s. 6d. net. 
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Water Softening and Purification. By H. Coliet. Second 

edition, 6 illus., 170 pp., crown 8vo. {1908.) 5s. net. 
Treatise on Water Supply, Drainage and Sanitary Appliances 

of Residences. By F. Colyer. 100 pp., crown 8vo. 

(1899.) IS. 6d. net. 
Purification of Public Water Supplies. By J. W. Hill. 

314 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1898.) 10s. 6d. 
Well Boring for Water, Brine and Oil. By C. Isler. Second 

edition, 105 illus., 296 pp., 8vo. (1911.) los. 6d. net. 
Method of Measuring Liquids Flowing through Pipes by 

means of Meters of Small Calibre. By Prof. G. Lange. 

I plate, 16 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1907.) 6d. net. 
On Artificial Underground Water. By G. Richert. 16 

illus., 33 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1900.) is. 6d. net. 
Notes on Water Supply in new Countries. By F. W. Stone. 

18 plates, 43 pp., crown 8vo. (1888.) 5s. 
The Principles of Waterworks Engineering. By/J. H. T. 

Tudsbery and A. W. Brlghtmore. Third edition, 13 

folding plates, 130 illus., 447 pp., demy 8vo. (1905.) £1 is. 

net. 

WORKSHOP PRACTICE 

For Art Workers and Mechanics 
A Handbook for Apprenticed Machinists. By O. J. Beale. 

Second edition, 89 illus., 141 pp., i6mo. (New York, 1901.) 

25, M. net. 
Practice of Hand Turning. By F. Campln. Third edition, 

99 illus., 307 pp., crown 8vo. (1883.) 3s. 6d. 
Artistic Leather Work. By £. Ellin Carter. 6 plates and 

21 illus., xii + 51 pp., crown 8vo. (1912.) 2s. 6d. net. 
Calculation of Change Wheels for Screw Cutting on Lathes. 

By D. de Vrles. 46 illus., 83 pp., 8vo. (1908.) 3s. net. 
Milling Machines and Milling Practice. By D. de Vries. 

536 illus., 464 pp., medium 8vo. (1910.) 14s, net. 
French -Polishers' Manual. By a French-Polisher. New 

impression, 31 pp., royal .32mo, sewed, (1912.) td. net. 
Art of Copper-Smithing. By J. Fuller. Fourth edition, 

483 illus., 319 pp., royal 8vo. (New York, 1911.) 12s. 64. 

net. 
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Hand Forging and Wrought Iron Ornamental Ironwork. 

By T. F. Googerty. 122 illus., 197 pp., crown 8vo. {Neui 

York, 1912.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Saw Filing and Management of Saws. By R. CrlmBhaw. 

New edition, 81 iJIus., r6mo. {New York, 1906.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Cycle Building and Repairing. By P. Henry. 55 illus., 

96 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 43.) is. 6rf- net. 
Paint and Colour Mixing. By A. S. Jenninga. Fourth 

edition, 14 coloured plates, 190 pp., 8vo. {1910.} 5s. 

net. 
The Mechanician : a Treatise on the Construction and Mani- 
pulation of Tools. By C. Knight. Fifth edition, 96 

plates, 397 pp., 4to. (1897.) i8s. 
Turner's and Fitter's Pocket Book. By J. La Nlcca. i8mo, 

sewed. 6d. 
Tables for Engineers and Mechanics, giving the values of the 

different trains of wheels required to produce Screws of any 

pitch. By Lord Lindsay. Second edition, royal 8vo, 

oblong. 2s. 
Screw-cutting Tables. By W. A. Martin. Seventh edition. 

New imp., obbng 8vo. is. net. 
Metal Plate Work, its Patterns and their Geometry, for the 

use of Tin, Iron and Zinc Plate Workers. By C. T. Millls. 

Fourth Ed., New imp., 280 illus., xvi + 456 pp., cr. 8vo. 

{1912.) gs. 
The Practical Handbook of Smithing and Forging. Engin- 
eers' and General Smiths' Work. By T. Moore. New 

impression, 401 illus., 248 pp., crown 8vo. {1912.) 5s.net. 
Modem Machine Shop Construction, equipment and man- 
agement. By O. E. Perrigo. 208 illus., 343 pp., crown 

4to. {New York, 1906.) £1 is. net. 
Turner's Handbook on Screw-cutting, Coning, etc. By 

W.Price. New impression, 56 pp., fcap.Svo. {1912.) 6d. 

net. 
Introduction to Eccentric Spiral Turning. By H. C. 

Robinson. 12 plates, 23 illus., 48 pp., 8vo. {1906.) 

4s. 6d. net. 
Manual of Instruction in HaiM Soldering. By H. Rowell. 

Sixth edition, 7 illos., 66pp., crown 8vo, {New York, 1910.) 

3s. net. 
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Forging, Stamping, and General Smithing. By b; Saun- 
ders. 728 illus,, ix 4- 428 pp., demy 8vo. {1912.) £1 is. 
net. 
Pocket Book on BoUermaklng, Shipbuilding, and the Steel 
and Iron Trades in General. By M. J. Sexton. Stxtli 
edition, new impression, 85 iUus., 319 pp., royal 32mo, roan. 
gilt edges. (1912.) 5s. net. 
Power and its Transmission. A Practical Handboolc for the 
Factory and Works Manager. By T. A. Smith. 76 pp., 
fcap. 8vo. {1910.) 2s. net. 
Spons* Mechanics* Own Book : A Manual for Handicrafts- 
men and Amateurs. Sixth edition. New impression, 1,430 
illus., 720 pp., demy 8vo. {1912.) 6s. 
Ditto ditto half French morocco, 7s. 6d. 
Spons* Workshop Receipts for Manufactorers, Mechanics 
and Scientific Amateurs. New and thoroughly revised 
edition, crown 8vo. {1909.) 3s. each net. 

Vol. I, Acetylene Ligbtins to Drying. 223 illus., 
532 pp. 
Vol. II. Dyeing to Japanning. 239 illus,, 540 pp. 
Vol. III. Jointing Pipes to Pumps. 257 iUus., 528 pp. 
Vol. IV. Rainwater Separators to Wire Ropes. 
321 illus., 540 pp. 

Gauges at a Glance. By T. Taylor. Second edition, post 

8vo, oblong, with tape converter. {1900.) $s. net. 
Simple Soldering, both Hard and Soft. By E. Thatcher. 

53 illus., 76 pp., crown 8vo. (S. 8c C. Series, No. 18.) 
{New York. 1910.) js. 6d. net. 

The Modem Machinist. By J. T. Usher. Fifth edition, 

257 illus., 322 pp., 8vo. {New York, 1904.) los. 6d. net. 
Knots, Splices, and Rope-Work. By A. H. VerrlU. 148 

illus., 102 pp., i2mo. {New York, 1912.) 3s. net. 
Practical Wood Carving. By C. J. Woodsend. 108 illus., 

86pp.,8vo. {New York, 1897.) 4s.6d.mi. 
American Tool Making and Interchangeable Manufacturing, 

ByJ.W. Woodworth. SecondEd. 6ooUlus., 535pp.,8vo. 

{New York, 1911.) i8s. net. 
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USEFUL TABLES 

See also Curve Tables, Earthwork, Foreign Exchange, 

Interest Tables, Logarithms, and Metric Tables. 
Weights and Measurements of Sheet Lead. By J. Alex- 
ander. 32mo, roan. is. ()d. net. 
Barlow's Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots 

and Reciprocals, of all Integer Numbers from i to 10,000. 

200 pp., crown 8vo, leather doth. 4s. net. 
Tables of Squares. Of every foot, inch and -^ of an inch from 

^ of an inch to 50 feet. By E. E. Buchanan. Eleventh 

edition, 102 pp., i6mo. 4s. td. net. 
Land Area Tables. By W. Codd. On sheet mounted on linen, 

in cloth case with explanatory pamphlet. 3s, M. 
Tables of some of the Principal Speeds occurring in Mechani- 
cal Engineering, expressed in Metres per second. By K. 

KeerayeS. iSmo, sewed. 6d. net. 
Calculating Scale. A Substitute for the Slide Rule. By W. 

Knowles. Crown 8vo, leather, is. net. 
Planimeter Areas. Multipliers for various scales. By H. B. 

Molesworth. Folding sheet in doth case. is. net. 
Tables of Seamless Copper Tubes. By I. O'Toole. 

69 pp., oblong fcap. 8vo. 3s. ^. net. 
Steel Bar and Plate Tables. Giving Weight per Lineal Foot 

of all sizes of L and T Bars, Flat Bars, Plates, Square, and 

Round Bars. By E. Read. On large folding card, is. 

net. 
Rownson's Iron Merchants* Tables and Memoranda. Weight 

and Measures. 86 pp., 33mo, leather. 3s. 6d. 
Spons' Tables and Memoranda for Engineers. By J. T. 

Hurst, C.E. Twelfth edition, 278 pp., 64mo, roan, gilt 

edges. [1907.) is. net. 

Ditto ditto in celluloid case, is. W. net. 
Optical Tables and Data, for the use of Opticians. By Prof, 

S. P. Thompson. Second edition, 130 pp., oblong 8vo. 

{1907.) 6s. net. 
Traverse Table, showing Latitudes and Departure for each 

Quarter degree of the Quadrant, and for distances from i to 

zoo, etc iSmo, boards. 2s. net. 
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